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EDITORS’  PREFACE. 


There  are  now  before  the  public  many  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletical  character.  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools , 
the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students ,  The 
Speaker  s  Commentary ,  The  Popular  Commentary  (Schaff), 
The  Expositor's  Bibley  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such 
series  of  Commentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  A .  T.;  De  Wette’s  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  N.  T.;  Meyer’s  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kom - 
mentar;  Keil  and  Delitzsch’s  Biblischer  Comment ar  iiber  das 
A.  T;  Lange's  Theologisch-homilctisches  Bibelwerk ;  Nowack’s 
Handkommentar  zum  A.  T. ;  Holtzmann’s  Handkommentar 
zum  N \  T.  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  edited, 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged  and  adapted,  for  the  English- 
speaking  public ;  others  are  in  process  of  translation.  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  American  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott,  Kalisch, 
Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others ;  and  the  time  has 
come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars  in  the  production  of  a  critical,  comprehensive 
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Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  biblical  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  a 
series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  America, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament, 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  inter-con¬ 
fessional,  and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical 
bias.  They  will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of 
the  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of 
interpretation.  They  are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and 
clergymen,  and  will  be  written  in  a  compact  style.  Each 
book  will  be  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  stating  the  results 
of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discussing  impartially  the  questions 
still  remaining  open.  The  details  of  criticism  will  appear 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary.  Each 
section  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced  with  a  paraphrase, 
or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  details  of  textual  and 
philological  criticism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  distinct  from 
matter  of  a  more  general  character ;  and  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  students  not  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books 
will  be  dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions, 
with  critical  notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of 
the  subject.  Historical  and  Archaeological  questions,  as 
well  as  questions  of  Biblical  Theology,  are  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but  not  Practical  or  Homiletical 
Exegesis.  The  Volumes  will  constitute  a  uniform  series. 
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The  following 
Volumes  named 

Genesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 

Joshua. 
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Samuel. 

Kings. 

Chronicles. 

Ezra  and 

Nehemiah. 
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Proverbs. 

Job. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Daniel. 

Minor  Prophets. 


eminent  Scholars  are  engaged  upon  the 
below : — 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Chbynb,  D.  D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  Oxlord. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  White,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

G.  Buchanan  Gray,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  Mans¬ 
field  College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D  D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Oxford.  [A'aw  Ready. 

The  Rev.  Gborgb  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

The  Rev.  Gf.orgf.  Moore,  D.D  ,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

[  Ar 07v  Ready. 

The  Rev.  H.  P  Smith,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D. D..  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Cognate  Languages,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of  He¬ 
brew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
P  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Edward  Robinson 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  C.  II.  Toy,  I). I),  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  I.I.I),  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick.  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Cambridge,  England. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Pktf.rs,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  now 
Rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  New  York  City. 

W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


Mark 

Luke. 

Acts. 

Romans. 

Corinthians. 


The  Rev.  E.  P.  Gould,  D.I).,  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

[A Tow  ready. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  Master  of  University 
College,  Durham. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Chase,  D.D.,  Fellow  01 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Head- 
lam,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford. 

‘  f  A row  ready. 

The  Rev.  Arch.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Bishop 
Hatfield’s  Hall*  Durham. 


Oalatians.  The  Rev.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  A.B.,  Professor  of  New 

Testament  Literature .lUniyersity  of  Chicago. 

Ephesians  and  The  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.,  I). Lit.,  formerly  Professor 
Colossians.  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


Philippians  and  The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Bib- 
Philemon.  lical  Literature,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City. 

Hebrews.  The  Rev.  T.  C.  Edwards,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Theo¬ 

logical  College,  Bala;  late  Principal  of  University 
College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

James.  The  Rev.  James  H.  Ropes,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  New 

Testament  Criticism  in  Harvard  University. 

The  Pastoral  The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  M.A.,  Dean  Ireland  Professor 
Epistles,  of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 


Revelation.  The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Charles,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 


Other  engagements  will  be  announced  shortly. 
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I  S^lok 


PREFACE 


There  is  a  lack  of  critical  commentaries  in  the  English  language 
on  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  especially  of  commentaries  based  on 
the  more  recent  criticism  of  the  sources,  and  of  the  history  con¬ 
tained  in  the  book.  Commentaries  corresponding  to  those  of 
Meyer,  Weiss,  and  Holtzmann,  not  in  ability,  but  in  critical 
method  and  results,  are  wanting.  This  volume  is  an  attempt  to 
supply  this  lack.  This  criticism  is  based  on  the  evident  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  unmistakable  proof  of 
which  is  found  in  the  accumulated  verbal  resemblances  of  the 
three  books.  The  generally  accepted  solution  of  this  Synoptical 
problem  makes  Mark  the  principal  source  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
his  account  being  supplemented  and  modified  by  material  taken 
from  the  Hebrew  Logia  of  Matthew.  This  critical  result  is 
accepted  by  many  English  and  American  scholars,  but  no  com¬ 
mentary  based  on  it  has  appeared  among  us.  A  modification  of 
this  theory  makes  the  Logia  the  older  source,  which  Mark  uses 
to  a  limited  extent,  the  principal  source  of  his  information  being 
the  Apostle  Peter.  A  few  passages  in  which  this  dependence  is 
probable  have  been  noted  and  discussed.  The  critical  theme  of 
this  volume  is  thus  the  interrelation  of  the  Synoptics. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  the  relations  ot  the  Synoptical 
Gospels,  their  harmonies  and  divergences,  and  especially  their 
interdependence,  have  been  made  a  special  study,  and,  where 
the  fourth  Gospel  is  parallel  to  Mark,  their  relation  has  been 
discussed. 

▼ 
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PREFACE 


An  important  part  of  the  critical  question  is  the  historicity  of 
the  miracles.  This  doubt  —  for  the  question  has  grown  into  a 
widespread  doubt — I  have  attempted  to  meet  on  the  general 
ground  of  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  as  contemporaneous 
history,  and  of  the  verisimilitude  of  the  miracles. 

But  after  all,  since  the  result  of  criticism  has  been  to  establish 
the  historicity  of  the  Synoptical  accounts  of  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord,  the  main  attempt  has  been  to  interpret  him  in  the  light 
of  this  history.  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  this  book  a 
thesaurus  of  opinions,  though  the  more  recent  critical  literature 
has  been  cited  and  discussed.  Nor  have  I  sought  to  collect 
curious  information  of  any  kind  for  its  own  sake ;  but,  by  his¬ 
torical  and  literary  methods,  I  have  endeavored  to  arrive  at 
the  meanings  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  here  set  forth.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  account  is  supplemented,  and  valuable  additions 
made  to  it,  by  the  other  Gospels.  But  the  use  of  it  as  the 
principal  source  of  the  other  Synoptical  accounts  gives  it  an 
importance  which  it  is  hard  to  overestimate.  What  it  has  to 
say,  therefore,  about  the  life  and  character  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  it  has  been  the  main  endeavor  of  this  volume  to 
set  forth.  Other  things  have  been  used,  but  not  for  their  own 
sake.  Everything  has  been  pressed  into  this  service. 

The  volume  contains,  besides  the  Notes,  an  Introduction, 
stating  the  Synoptical  problem,  a  discussion  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Mark,  and  an  analysis  of  events;  a  statement  of  the 
Person  and  Principles  of  Jesus  in  Mark;  a  discussion  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  in  the  second  century ;  a  review  of  Recent  Literature ;  and 
a  statement  of  the  Sources  of  the  Text.  There  are  also  Notes  on 
Special  Subjects  scattered  through  the  book. 

E.  P.  GOULD. 

Philadelphia,  January,  1896. 
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A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPEL 
OF  MARK 


INTRODUCTION 

The  main  question  in  a  study  of  any  one  of  the  Synoptical 
Gospels  is  its  relation  to  the  others.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
questions  belonging  to  Introduction.  If  writings  are  independent, 
the  matter  of  their  origin  can  be  considered  separately ;  but  where 
an  analysis  shows  intimate  relations  between  them,  the  question 
must  be  discussed  with  reference  to  this  relation.  Now,  our  study 
of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  shows  both  interdependence  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  There  are  two  parts  of  the  story  where  the  indepen¬ 
dence  amounts  to  divergence.  In  the  account  of  the  early  life  of 
Jesus  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  Bethlehem  is  in  Matthew  not 
only  the  birthplace  of  our  Lord,  but  also  the  residence  of  his 
parents.  Nazareth  is  introduced  only  as  the  place  to  which  they 
turned  aside  after  their  return  from  Egypt,  because  Judaea  was 
rendered  unsafe  for  them  by  the  succession  of  Archelaus.  But  in 
Luke,  Nazareth  is  their  residence,  from  which  they  go  to  Bethle¬ 
hem  only  on  account  of  the  Roman  census,  and  to  which  they 
return  after  the  presentation  in  the  Temple.  And  these  marks  of 
independent  origin  are  found  in  the  entire  story  of  the  infancy  in 
Matthew  and  Luke.  And  in  the  account  of  the  events  from  the 
resurrection  to  the  ascension,  Matthew  and  Mark,  omitting  the 
closing  verses  of  the  latter,  make  the  scene  of  Jesus’  appearance 
to  his  disciples  to  be  Galilee ;  whereas  Luke  places  them  all  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  great  arguments  for  the  omission  of  the  closing 
verses  of  Mark  is  that  the  scheme  of  appearances  is  that  of  Luke, 
and  plainly  out  of  gear  with  that  of  the  previous  part  of  Mark. 
Evidently,  here,  then,  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Gospel 
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narrative,  the  Gospels  are  quite  independent  of  each  other.  And 
in  the  body  of  the  history,  containing  the  account  of  our  Lord’s 
public  ministry,  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  the  same  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  general  arrangement  of  events  is  the  same,  but 
individual  events  are  scattered  through  this  general  scheme  with 
a  decided  independence.  Luke  distributes  discourses  which 
Matthew  collects  into  connected  discourse,  eg.  the  parts  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  single  events,  such  as  the  call  of 
Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John,  are  given  with  differences  of 
detail,  which  show  marked  independence.  But,  after  all,  the 
general  impression  made  in  this  body  of  the  narrative  is  that  of 
interdependence.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  is 
the  selection  of  events  and  discourses  out  of  the  great  body  of 
material  open  to  writers.  The  matter  peculiar  to  either  of  the 
Gospels  is  very  small,  compared  to  the  common  material,  and  yet 
the  whole  is  very  small,  compared  with  all  that  Jesus  said  and  did. 
There  is  some  individuality  shown  in  this  selection,  especially  of 
the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  but  it  is  not  considerable.  And  we 
have  noticed  already  the  similarity  in  the  general  arrangement  of 
events.  We  can  imagine  that  in  the  interval  of  a  generation 
between  the  close  of  our  Lord’s  life  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Gospels,  the  oral  tradition,  which  was  for  the  time  the  chief  source 
of  knowledge  of  that  life,  may  have  acquired  something  like  a 
fixed  form  in  both  these  particulars.  And  so  we  may  use  the 
oral  tradition,  perhaps,  to  account  for  these  items  in  the  general 
account  of  interdependence.  But  when  we  come  to  the  verbal 
resemblances  existing  between  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  our  depen¬ 
dence  on  this  solution  of  the  Synoptical  problem  ceases.  It  is 
enough  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  the  oral  tradition  must 
have  been  in  Aramaic,  the  language  of  Palestine,  while  these 
resemblances  are  in  Greek  Gospels,  and  verbal  resemblances  dis¬ 
appear  in  translation .  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  this 
consideration  even,  in  the  face  of  such  striking  resemblances  as 
these.  Oral  tradition  does  not  tend  to  fix  language  to  this  extent. 
This  verbal  similarity  is  found  in  the  Synoptics,  wherever  they  give 
parallel  accounts  of  the  same  event.  Good  examples  of  it  are  the 
accounts  of  the  call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John,  Mt.  41*"22 
Mk.  i16-30;  and  of  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue, 
Mk.  i21-28  Lk.  481-87.  The  effect  of  this  verbal  resemblance  is  very 
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much  enhanced,  of  course,  when  the  words  common  to  two  or 
more  accounts  of  the  same  thing  are  themselves  uncommon  words. 
Eg the  words  irpcirroKafoSpia?  and  7rp<i>roKXi<rias  in  Mt.  23*,  and 
the  parallel  passage,  Lk.  1 i48 ;  Mk.  1 2®,  and  the  parallel  passage, 
Lk.  20 46 ;  and  in  a  similar  connection  in  Lk.  147  8;  do  not  occur 
elsewhere  outside  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  ^koAo/Wc,  Mk.  13®, 
and  the  parallel  passage,  Mt.  24s,  is  a  rare  Greek  word,  and  is 
used  in  these  passages,  moreover,  in  an  unusual  sense,  rcpara, 
Mk.  13s,  and  the  parallel  passage,  Mt.  24“,  does  not  occur  else¬ 
where  in  the  Synoptics.  dypvTrvcIre,  Mk.  13®,  and  the  parallel 
passage,  Lk.  2 i88,  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Synoptics,  and 
only  twice  in  the  N.T.  ififid 7rro>  and  rpv/3\iovt  Mk.  1420,  and  the 
parallel  passage,  Mt.  26®,  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 
These  verbal  resemblances  can  be  explained  only  by  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  the  written  accounts.  Either  the  Gospels  are  drawn 
from  each  other,  or  from  some  common  written  source. 

These  phenomena  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  have  given  rise  to 
a  most  protracted  and  intricate  discussion,  in  which  various  the¬ 
ories,  e.g.  of  original  writings  from  which  our  Gospels  were  drawn, 
and  of  the  priority  of  one  Gospel  or  another,  from  which  the  rest 
were  drawn,  have  been  presented  and  thoroughly  sifted.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  we  are  at  the  end  of  this  sifting  process,  for  the  most  part, 
and  are  in  possession  of  its  results.  Tradition  and  internal  evi¬ 
dence  have  concurred  in  giving  us  two  such  sources,  one  of  which 
is  the  translation  into  Greek  of  Matthew’s  Logia ,  or  discourses  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  other  our  present  Gospel  of  Mark.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  Logia  cannot  be  our  present  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  that  there 
is  any  original  Mark,  distinct  from  our  second  Gospel.  Papias, 
writing  about  130  to  140  a.d.,  says  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Logia 
in  Hebrew,  and  each  man  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able.  Ire- 
nseus,  Pantaenus,  and  Origen  all  testify  to  the  same,  and  in  fact, 
there  is  no  early  tradition  of  Matthew’s  writing  which  does  not 
record  also  its  Hebrew  character.  It  is  also  against  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Logia  with  our  present  Matthew,  that  the  latter 
contains  matter  that  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  Logia.  It 
is,  moreover,  dependent  in  its  narrative  portions  on  Mark,  which 
is  scarcely  within  the  range  of  possibility,  if  it  was  itself  the  work 
of  an  eye  witness.  Papias  tells  us  also  that  Mark,  having  become 
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Peter’s  interpreter,  wrote  down  accurately  all  that  he  remembered, 
not  however  in  order,  both  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ. 
And  tradition  is  consistent  also  in  regard  to  this  dependence  of 
Mark  on  Peter.  Moreover,  this  account  agrees  with  the  character 
of  the  second  Gospel.  It  bears  evident  marks  of  the  eye-witness 
in  its  vividness,  and  in  the  presence  of  those  descriptive  touches 
which  reproduce  for  us  not  only  the  event,  but  the  scene  and 
surroundings  as  well. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  Mark’s  Gospel  was  in  part  a  compila¬ 
tion?  Did  he  draw  upon  the  Logia  in  his  account  of  discourse 
and  conversation  ?  Does  not  the  supposition  of  the  entire  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Mark  imply  two  sources  of  the  Synoptical  narrative 
in  certain  cases,  in  which  the  matter  of  the  different  Gospels  would 
suggest  only  one?  In  the  parables,  eg.,  we  have  a  larger  group  in 
Matthew,  and  a  smaller  group  in  Mark.  And  of  course,  if  Mark  is 
independent  here,  as  elsewhere,  this  supposes  two  sources.  But 
the  parables  themselves,  by  their  homogeneousness,  would  suggest 
rather  one  source,  from  which  both  drew.  Moreover,  Mark’s  state¬ 
ment  that  Jesus  used  many  such  parables,  in  this  connection,  is 
another  hint  of  a  longer  account  containing  more  parables,  from 
which  he  made  selections.  And  the  one  parable  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self  would  show  that  this  was  a  third  source,  independent  of  either 
Matthew  or  Mark.  Turning  now  to  the  parable  of  the  Wicked 
Husbandmen,  Mk.  \2X~U,  we  find  Mark  supplemented  by  Matthew 
in  the  same  way.  Mark  says  that  Jesus  spoke  to  them  in  parables, 
and  proceeds  to  cite  one  parable,  while  Matthew  gives  us  three 
parables  in  the  course  of  the  same  controversy;  that  is,  Mark 
implies  in  the  plural  irapa^oXaiq,  a  source  giving  more  abundant 
material  than  he  uses,  and  Matthew  apparently  gives  us  that  more 
abundant  material.  Moreover,  the  traditional  source  of  Mark’s 
Gospel  is  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  long  discourse.  And 
accordingly,  we  find  only  one  example  of  such  discourse  in  this 
Gospel,  the  eschatological  discourse  in  ch.  13.  Whereas,  we  find 
frequent  examples  of  such  discourse  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  it 
is  a  natural  inference  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Logia  from 
which  they  both  drew.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
one  discourse  in  which  Mark  follows  their  example  comes  from 
the  written  Logia ,  and  not  from  his  transcription  of  Peter’s  oral 
discourse. 
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INDIVIDUALITY  OF  THIS  GOSPEL.  ANALYSIS  OF  EVENTS 

Mark  has  a  way  of  his  own  of  handling  his  material.  Whatever 
may  be  his  reason,  the  fact  is,  that  he  dwells  on  the  active  life  of 
our  Lord,  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Galilean  ministry 
to  the  close  of  his  natural  life.  The  introduction  to  this  career, 
including  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  baptism  and  the 
temptation,  he  narrates  with  characteristic  brevity.  But  it  is  not 
brevity  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  it  comes  from  a  careful  exclusion 
of  everything  not  bearing  directly  on  his  purpose.  The  work  of 
John  the  Baptist  is  introduced  as  the  beginning  of  the  glad  tidings 
about  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  material  is  selected  which  bears  on 
this  special  purpose.  The  baptism  is  told  as  the  inauguration  of 
Christ  into  his  office,  and  only  the  baptism,  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  voice  from  heaven  are  narrated.  And  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  merely  noted  in  passing.  All  of  these  things  have  a  value 
of  their  own,  but  they  are  evidently  regarded  by  the  writer  as  in¬ 
troductory  to  his  theme,  the  active  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  are 
abbreviated  accordingly. 

But  beginning  with  the  Galilean  ministry,  our  Gospel  is  as  full 
in  its  narrative  of  separate  events  as  either  Matthew  or  Luke.  He 
omits  events  and  discourses,  but  what  he  does  tell  he  tells  as  fully 
as  they.  In  the  matter  of  discourse,  especially,  still  more  of  pro¬ 
longed  discourse,  this  Gospel  is  resolutely  either  brief  or  silent. 
As  regards  the  general  distribution  of  material,  there  is  an  earlier 
group  of  narratives,  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  are  parallel  to 
each  other ;  another  further  along,  in  which  Matthew  and  Mark 
are  parallel;  and  then  a  third,  in  which  Luke  stands  alone. 
But  what  Mark  tells  in  this  period  he  narrates  with  pictorial 
fulness. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  the  account  of  the  resurrection, 
and  of  the  appearances  to  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection,  this 
Gospel  returns  to  its  policy  of  brevity  regarding  what  precedes 
and  follows  the  period  of  the  public  ministry.  These  appearances 
are  to  the  disciples  alone,  they  are  mainly  mere  appearances,  and 
Mark  gives  merely  the  announcement  of  the  resurrection  to  the 
women  by  the  angels,  and  closes  with  this.  This,  instead  of  being 
strange,  and  requiring  explanation,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  Mark  disclosed  in  the  narration  of  the  early  events. 
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Those  were  introductory,  these  are  supplementary  of  the  subject, 
and  both  are  treated  therefore  with  the  same  conciseness. 

We  have  discovered  a  like  parsimony  in  the  choice  of  material 
for  this  main  theme,  the  public  ministry.  But  this  is  for  the  sake, 
evidently,  of  sharpness  of  impression,  and,  for  this  purpose,  Mark 
joins  with  it  an  effective  grouping  of  his  matter.  He  is  not  telling 
a  number  of  disconnected  stories  of  our  Lord’s  work,  but  the 
one  story  of  his  public  ministry,  and  he  selects  and  groups  his 
material  in  order  to  show  the  progress  of  events,  their  division 
into  separate  periods,  and  their  culmination  in  the  final  catastrophe. 
The  first  period  is  one  of  immediate  popularity,  and  of  a' corre¬ 
sponding  reserve.  The  effect  of  Jesus’  miracles  in  spreading  his 
fame,  and  in  drawing  a  multitude  after  him,  is  emphasized,  and  at 
the  same  time  Jesus  withdraws  from  the  multitude,  and  forbids 
the  spreading  of  the  report  of  his  miracles.  We  are  not  told 
about  the  subjects  of  his  teaching,  but  of  its  impression,  and  its 
effect  in  increasing  his  popularity. 

The  second  period,  beginning  with  Jesus*  return  from  his  first 
tour  in  Galilee  to  Capernaum,  is  marked  by  the  contrast  between 
this  continued  popularity  and  the  growing  opposition  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees.  We  are  shown  in  a  series  of  rapid  sketches  the  causes  of 
this  opposition  in  the  revolutionary  character  of  Jesus’  ministry, 
and  his  quiet  disregard  of  Pharisaic  traditions  and  customs.  He 
calls  a  publican  to  the  inner  circle  of  his  disciples,  and  eats  with 
publicans  and  sinners;  he  decries  formal  fastings,  heals  on  the 
Sabbath,  defends  eating  with  unwashed  hands,  and  denounces  all 
traditionalism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  rapid  succession 
of  events,  all  of  the  same  character,  is  intended  to  produce  the 
effect  described,  and  to  show  us  how,  early  in  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  he  was  forced  into  opposition  to  the  ruling  sect,  and  so  the 
way  was  prepared  for  the  end.  But  the  picture  has  lights  as  well 
as  shadows,  and  the  mixture  with  these  conflicts  of  other  events, 
such  as  the  appointment  of  the  twelve,  the  sending  of  them  on  a 
separate  mission,  the  teaching  in  parables,  and  sundry  miracles, 
produces  the  biographical  effect. 

But  at  last  this  short  ministry  in  Galilee  comes  to  an  end,  and 
is  followed  by  a  period  in  which  Jesus  journeys  with  his  disciples 
into  the  Gentile  territory  about  Galilee,  and  there  prepares  them 
for  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  There  is  added  to  this 
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the  confession  of  his  Messianic  claim,  the  story  of  his  Transfigu¬ 
ration,  a  few  miracles  in  the  strange  places  where  these  travels 
take  him ;  but  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  whole  period  is 
this  secret  conference  with  his  disciples  about  the  crisis  in  his 
life. 

The  succeeding  period,  beginning  with  his  final  departure  from 
Galilee,  and  ending  with  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  is  one  into 
which  Matthew  and  Luke  have  put  much  of  their  characteristic 
material,  and  in  which  Mark  is  unusually  brief.  And  the  matter 
selected  by  him  is  of  an  unusually  mixed  kind.  It  begins  with 
one  of  those  disputes  between  him  and  the  Pharisees  which  mark 
these  last  days.  It  proceeds  with  various  conversations  and  in¬ 
structions,  in  which  different  aspects  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are 
shown ;  it  gives  a  strange  picture  of  the  impression  of  fear  pro¬ 
duced  on  Jesus*  disciples  by  his  manner  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and  it  tells  of  one  miracle  at  Jerusalem.  In  brief,  this  is  a  period 
of  waiting,  in  which  the  events  themselves,  and  the  turn  given  to 
them,  foreshadow  and  prepare  for  the  final  crisis.  Then  comes 
the  last  week,  with  its  story  of  the  final  conflicts  between  Jesus 
and  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  of  his  trial  and  death.  The 
entry  into  Jerusalem  is  evidently  intended  to  be  his  announcement 
of  himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  a 
manifestation  of  his  authority.  This  authority  is  immediately 
challenged  by  the  Sanhedrim,  and  in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked 
Husbandmen,  Jesus  makes  his  charge  against  them.  Then  they 
ply  him  with  their  legal  puzzles,  attempting  to  discredit  his  teach¬ 
ing,  and  their  discomfiture  only  hastens  the  end. 

This  brief  analysis  will  show  the  principle  on  which  Mark 
selects  his  material  and  groups  it.  Both  contribute  to  the  one 
object  of  sharpness  of  impression.  The  different  periods  are 
marked  off,  and  the  effect  is  not  blurred  by  the  introduction  of 
confusing  or  voluminous  detail.  The  life  of  Jesus  has  not  made 
on  him  the  effect  of  mere  wonder  which  he  seeks  to  reproduce  in 
disconnected  stories,  but  of  a  swift  march  of  events  toward  a 
tragic  end,  and  he  marks  off  the  stages  of  this  progress. 

But  Mark’s  effectiveness  as  a  story-teller  is  due  not  only  to  his 
selection  and  grouping  of  material,  but  also  to  his  pictorial  fulness. 
He  gives  us  the  scene  of  events  more  frequently  than  the  other 
writers,  whether  in  the  house,  or  by  the  sea,  or  on  the  road.  On 
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one  occasion,  this  vividness,  where  he  tells  of  the  green  grass  on 
which  the  five  thousand  reclined,  gives  us  an  invaluable  mark  of 
time,  telling  us  what  we  should  not  know  from  the  other  Synop¬ 
tics,  that  there  was  a  Passover  during  the  Galilean  ministry.  He 
tells  us  of  the  multitudes  about  Jesus,  and  gives  us  a  lively  de¬ 
scription  of  the  way  in  which  they  ran  about  as  he  entered  one 
village  after  another,  bringing  the  sick  to  him  on  their  pallets. 
He  tells  us  of  the  astonishment  and  fear  of  the  disciples,  as  Jesus 
went  before  them  to  Jerusalem.  His  style  lends  itself  to  the  same 
purpose.  He  uses  the  imperfect,  the  still  more  effective  ijv  with 
the  participle,  and  the  historical  present.  But  he  does  it  all  in 
the  rapid  and  effective  way  characteristic  of  him.  It  is  by  a 
stroke  here,  and  a  bit  of  color  there,  that  the  effect  is  produced. 

ACCOUNT  OF  MARK 

The  places  in  which  Mark’s  name  occurs  in  the  N.T.  are 
Acts  I21*  *,  i3fi-  18,  15s7,  Col.  410,  2  Tim.  4“  Philem.24,  1  Pet.  5“ 
From  these  we  learn  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mary,  to  whose  house 
Peter  went  after  his  release  from  imprisonment,  and  cousin  of 
Barnabas.  His  original  Hebrew  name  was  John,  and  to  this  was 
appended  a  Roman  surname  Mark.  Peter  includes  him  in  the 
salutation  of  his  first  epistle,  and  calls  him  his  son  (in  the  faith). 
He  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  history  as  the  companion  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul,  whom  they  took  back  to  Antioch  with  them 
on  their  return  from  Jerusalem,  where  they  had  been  to  carry  the 
offerings  of  the  churches  on  the  occasion  of  a  famine.  And  when 
they  start,  immediately  after,  on  their  first  missionary  journey, 
Mark  accompanies  them,  but  only  to  turn  back  again  after  the 
completion  of  their  mission  to  Cyprus.  Then,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  second  missionary  tour,  he  becomes  the  source  of  conten¬ 
tion  to  his  superiors,  Barnabas  wishing  to  take  his  cousin  along 
with  them  again,  and  Paul  refusing  his  company  on  account  of  his 
previous  defection.  But  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  he 
appears  again  as  the  assistant  of  Paul,  being  mentioned  by  him  as 
one  who  sends  greetings  to  that  church.  And  in  2  Tim.,  Paul 
writes  Timothy  to  bring  Mark  with  him  as  one  who  is  useful  to 
him  in  the  ministry.  Again,  in  the  epistle  to  Philemon  he  is  with 
Paul,  and  is  included  in  the  salutations  of  that  letter. 
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DESTINATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL.  TIME  OF  ITS  WRITING.  PLACE 

Mark  was  evidently  written  for  Gentile  readers,  as  it  contains 
explanations  of  Hebrew  terms  and  customs.1 2  Tradition  says  that 
it  was  written  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul.  There  is  one 
decisive  mark  of  time  in  the  Gospel  itself.  In  the  eschatological 
discourse  attention  is  called  to  the  sign  given  by  Jesus  of  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
Gospel  was  written  before  that  time,  but  when  the  event  was  im¬ 
pending.  This  would  fix  the  time  as  about  70  a.d.  Tradition 
says  also  that  it  was  written  at  Rome.  And  there  is  a  certain  sup¬ 
port  given  to  this  by  the  use  of  Latin  words  peculiar  to  this 
Gospel.1 


1  E.g.  the  explanatory  roAiAata?  after  Na£ap«V ;  the  translation  of  Boa^pye* ; 
of  TaAt0a,  xovfx ;  the  explanation  of  Koivai?  x<P<ri  as  =  aiawToift;  the  translation  of 
'E64a0a ;  the  statement  of  the  Jewish  custom  of  ceremonial  washing ;  of  the  Sad- 
ducees*  denial  of  the  resurrection ;  of  (he  custom  of  killing  the  Paschal  lamb  on 
the  first  day  of  the  feast  ;  the  translation  of  roAyotfd,  and  of  ’EAui,  ’EAon,  Ao p.a 
aafiavBavti  ;  and  the  explanation  of  jrapaaKevij  as  =  irpoaa&fiaTov. 

2  E.g.  KpdBaTTov,  Lat.  grabatus,  where  the  other  Synoptists  use  kAiVi),  nAiinfiio*' ; 
<nre«cov Adi-wp,  Lat.  speculator ;  k« vrvpiov,  Lat.  centurion. 


THE  PERSON  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  JESUS 
IN  MARK'S  GOSPEL 


Matthew  begins  his  account  of  Jesus*  public  ministry,  as  Mk. 
does,  with  the  statement  that  Jesus  came  into  Galilee  after  the 
imprisonment  of  John,  and  began  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of 
the  coming  kingdom,  accompanying  this  with  miracles  of  healing. 
But  he  follows  this  immediately  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  serves  as  a  basis  for  all  the  subsequent  teaching,  and  gives 
us  as  the  subject  of  that  teaching  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Lk. 
introduces  this  in  another  place,  giving  first  some  of  the  detached 
sayings,  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  the  connected  discourse, 
instead  of  making  the  connected  discourse  an  introduction  to  the 
detached  sayings.  But  the  effect  of  the  discourse,  and  its  relation 
to  the  teaching  as  a  whole,  are  the  same.  Mk.,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  only  detached  sayings,  unrelated  to  any  central  group 
of  teachings,  and  in  his  gospel,  therefore,  we  have  to  study  out 
the  problem  of  our  Lord’s  life  and  teaching  after  a  different 
fashion. 

He  appears  in  the  first  place  as  a  herald  of  the  kingdom,  taking 
up  the  work  of  John.  Then  he  calls  four  men  into  personal 
association  with  himself.  His  first  Sabbath  in  Capernaum  is  a 
memorable  one.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  regarded  as  a  teacher, 
for  he  is  asked  to  preach  in  the  synagogue,  and  his  hearers  are 
impressed  with  the  note  of  authority  in  his  teaching,  so  different 
from  the  manner  of  the  Scribes,  the  recognized  authorities.  But 
they  are  still  more  impressed  with  a  miracle  performed  by  him, 
and  as  soon  as  the  law  allows,  they  bring  all  the  sick  of  the  city  to 
him,  and  the  whole  town  is  in  an  uproar.  The  two  things  together 
stamp  him  as  a  prophet,  making  a  decided  advance  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  teacher,  in  which  he  appears  at  first.  But  so  far  as  he  is 
recognized  at  all,  the  popular  voice  after  this  accords  to  him  these 
two  titles^  rabbi  and  prophet. 
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But  Jesus  evidently  sees  elements  of  danger  in  this  popular 
uprising.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  lack,  and 
of  his  power.  If  his  message  had  reached  them,  and  they  had 
clamored  to  hear  more  of  that,  and  especially  had  shown  any 
disposition  to  follow  his  teaching,  he  might  have  stayed  to  preach, 
instead  of  going  out  to  pray.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  pose  as  a 
miracle-worker,  and  to  have  the  inference  “  Messiah  ”  follow  from 
that  in  the  popular  imagination.  And  so  he  retires  to  pray,  he 
refuses  the  clamorous  call  to  return,  and  when  a  man  whom  he  has 
healed  disobeys  his  command  to  keep  it  silent,  he  retires  into  the 
wilderness  to  escape  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  publicity. 

Now  Mk.’s  method  begins  to  appear.  Jesus  does  not  lay  down 
a  programme  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  a  set  discourse,  but  the 
principles  regulating  his  activity  are  slowly  evolved  by  the  occa¬ 
sions  of  his  life.  And  after  the  same  fashion  Jesus  himself  begins 
to  appear  on  the  canvas  —  a  herald  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  a 
teacher,  a  prophet,  a  miracle-worker,  who  represses  and  depre¬ 
cates  the  impetuous  desire  of  the  multitude  to  emphasize  the 
miracle-worker  rather  than  the  prophet.  This  is  the  picture  so 
far,  and  it  is  full  of  promise  and  suggestion. 

Then  in  connection  with  another  miracle,  Jesus  claims  the 
power  as  the  Son  of  Man  to  forgive  sins.  The  way  it  happened 
was  this :  the  man’s  disease  was  occasioned  by  some  vice,  and 
Jesus  announces  the  cure  therefore  as  a  forgiveness  of  the  sins 
which  had  caused  it.  Then,  this  being  challenged  by  the  Scribes 
as  blasphemy,  he  adduces  the  cure  itself  as  an  example  of  the 
power  which  he  had  to  remove  the  evils  caused  by  sin.  Here  is 
another  step  forward,  for  here  is  a  real,  but  veiled  claim  of  a 
Messianic  title,  and  the  authority  coupled  with  it  is  that  of  for¬ 
giveness,  which  forgiveness  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  various 
ills  of  mankind  wrought  by  sin.  The  Messianic  claim  is  there, 
but  it  is  veiled,  for  we  do  not  find  that  the  people  understood  him 
to  make  the  claim,  though  after  this  he  uses  the  title  familiarly. 
And  the  title  chosen,  Son  of  Man ,  is  such  as  to  show  that  Jesus 
emphasized  that  side  of  his  work  which  allied  and  identified  him 
with  man. 

This  intimation  that  his  work  has  to  do  with  sin,  as  a  physician 
has  to  do  with  disease,  is  repeated  when  he  calls  the  tax-gatherer 
into  the  circle  of  his  disciples,  and  defends  himself  by  the  state- 
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ment  that  he  came  to  call  not  righteous  men,  but  sinners.  And 
when  they  charge  him  with  collusion  with  Satan  in  his  expulsion 
of  demons,  his  answer  is  substantially  that  his  attitude  is  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Satan,  and  that  his  power  to  cast  out  demons  can  have 
been  obtained  only  as  the  result  of  a  conflict,  in  which  he  had 
overmastered  Satan.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic,  this 
aspect  of  his  work  as  a  conflict  with  sin  comes  out  in  connection 
with  his  cures,  and  this  is  really  the  only  chance  that  he  has  to 
present  it,  as  he  has  had  as  yet  very  little  opportunity  to  deal  with 
sin  as  sin,  only  in  its  occasional  intrusion  into  other  than  the  moral 
sphere.  But  he  deals  with  it  as  already  master  of  the  situation. 
He  can  despoil  Satan  of  his  instruments,  because  he  has  already 
met  him  and  bound  him.  He  can  deal  with  sin  in  others  victori¬ 
ously,  because  he  has  met  and  mastered  it  in  himself. 

But  meantime,  another  element  in  the  situation  is  making  itself 
felt.  In  dealing  with  the  people,  Jesus  has  to  contend  against  a 
sudden  and  superficial  popularity,  and  is  able  only  to  cure  their 
diseases,  not  to  cope  with  their  sins.  But  the  necessary  and 
unavoidable  conspicuousness  of  his  work  bring  him  under  the 
notice  of  their  leaders,  and  here  he  encounters  active  opposition. 
It  develops  only  gradually.  It  is  evident  that  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  are  watching  him  at  first,  as  it  is  always  possible  that 
religious  enthusiasm  may  play  into  the  hands  of  the  religious 
authorities.  But  the  elements  of  opposition  accumulate  at  every 
step.  The  first  is  the  evident  lack  of  sympathy  or  affiliation  with 
them,  and  Jesus’  association  with  men  at  the  other  end  of  the 
social  and  ecclesiastical  scale,  the  despised  people  whose  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  law  made  them  dangerous  company  for  the  scrupu¬ 
lous  Pharisee,  with  the  remote  and  insignificant  Galilean,  and  even 
finally,  the  hated  servant  of  a  foreign  government,  the  Jewish 
collector  of  Roman  tribute.  Jesus’  answer,  that,  as  a  physician, 
his  business  is  with  the  sick  rather  than  the  well,  is  complete,  but 
like  all  such  answers,  it  only  increased  the  irritation.  The  next 
question  is  more  vital,  as  it  has  to  do  not  with  themselves,  but 
with  their  system.  Pharisaic  Judaism  was  the  climax  and  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  religious  formalism.  For  ethics  it  substituted 
casuistry,  for  principles  rules,  for  insight  authority,  for  worship 
forms,  for  the  word  of  God  tradition,  for  spirituality  the  most 
absolute  and  intricate  externalism.  Jesus  did  not  seek  to  break 
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with  it,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  the  break  should  come.  The 
law  prescribed  an  annual  fast,  but  they  had  multiplied  this  into 
two  a  week,  whereas,  it  is  recorded  of  Jesus  that  he  came  eating 
and  drinking,  and  himself  called  attention  to  this  characteristic. 
When  he  is  challenged  about  this  practice  of  his  disciples,  he 
shows  that  fasting,  like  everything  else  that  has  a  proper  place  in 
religion,  is  a  matter  of  principle,  and  not  of  rule.  Men  are  not  to 
fast  on  set  days,  but  on  fit  occasions.  And  in  general,  he  shows 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  piece  out  the  old  with  the  new,  or 
to  pour  his  new  wine  into  their  old  wine-skins.  The  next  place 
where  they  made  a  stand  against  Jesus’  innovating  views  was  in 
the  matter  of  their  absurd  Sabbatarianism.  That  it  was  absurd, 
the  occasions  of  their  attack  show ;  first,  plucking  ears  of  com  to 
eat  on  the  spot,  and  secondly,  healing.  These  things,  forsooth, 
were  expressly  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.  In  answer,  Jesus  does 
not  attempt  to  meet  them  on  the  ground  of  casuistry,  but,  as 
usual,  lays  down  principles.  First,  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath ;  and  secondly,  to  refuse  to 
confer  a  benefit  in  case  of  need  is  to  inflict  a  positive  injury,  on 
the  Sabbath  as  well  as  any  other  day. 

Here  the  narrative  pauses,  and  passes  over  to  other  matter. 
But  it  is  evident  that  Mk.  has  grouped  this  material  for  a  purpose. 
He  wishes  to  show  how,  with  one  occasion  after  another,  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  acquired  substance  and  shape,  and  encoun¬ 
tered  a  sharp  and  well-defined  opposition.  And  how  boldly  and 
greatly  the  figure  of  Jesus  himself  begins  to  stand  out.  How  it  is 
becoming  evident  that  sanity,  breadth,  insight,  ethical  and  spiritual 
quality,  are  in  this  man  not  relative,  but  absolute.  And  as  he 
faces  the  gathering  storm,  how  steadfast  he  is,  and  regardless  of 
everything  but  truth. 

It  needs  only  a  little  reading  between  the  lines  to  see  how  the 
next  events  come  in.  The  evidence  is  accumulating  that  our 
Lord’s  own  career  is  to  last  not  very  long,  and  that  he  must  have 
followers,  successors,  to  whom  he  can  commit  his  work,  and  that 
these  must  be  men  whose  close  attendance  on  himself  will  famil¬ 
iarize  them  with  his  message.  Hence  the  twelve  are  appointed. 
And  it  is  expressly  stated  that  his  family  had  started  out  to  restrain 
him,  at  the  time  when  he  pointed  out  that  his  real  family  were  the 
disciples  who  did  the  will  of  God.  His  own  family  was  not  to  be 
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classed  among  his  enemies,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  sought  to 
protect  him  against  what  they  considered  his  own  extravagance. 

And  the  parables  also  grew  out  of  the  immediate  situation. 
They  are  the  first  direct  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  postponement  of  the  subject,  and  the  veiled  pre¬ 
sentation  of  it,  both  show  it  to  be  a  matter  that  Jesus  approached 
with  extreme  caution.  But  what  he  treated  with  so  much  reserve 
in  the  presence  of  the  others,  he  explained  frankly  to  his  disciples. 
This  means  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  situation,  even 
among  the  disciples,  needed  clearing  up.  They  were  not  repelled 
by  his  differences  with  the  Pharisees ;  the  indications  are  rather 
that  they  were  in  sympathy  with  him.  But  their  difficulty,  which 
the  parables  were  intended  to  meet,  came  from  their  sharing  the 
national  expectation,  that  the  kingdom  was  to  be  set  up  by  a  tour 
de  force ,  an  expectation  which  Jesus*  methods  ^and  delay,  if  not 
defeat,  discouraged.  This  is  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  para¬ 
bles.  But  their  immense  importance  appears  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  only  direct  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom, 
which  otherwise  we  should  have  to  gather  from  side-lights  and 
inferences.  The  kingdom  is  seed;  it  is  subject  to  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  seed  sown  broadcast  into  all  kinds  of  soil ;  it  is  neverthe^ 
less  sure  of  success  because  it  is  native  to  the  soil ;  humanity  as 
such  is  hospitable  to  it,  and  its  small  beginnings  do  not  interfere 
with  ultimate  greatness. 

The  next  event  requiring  special  notice  is  Jesus*  visit  to  Naza¬ 
reth,  where  he  encounters  his  first  rejection.  Other  places  have 
known  only  the  greatness  of  his  public  life,  Nazareth,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  knows  the  obscurity  of  his  private  life,  and  they  reject  his 
greatness  as  spurious.  Here,  therefore,  he  finds  even  his  miracles 
impossible,  whereas  in  other  places,  cut  off  from  everything  else, 
he  does  find  a  place  for  these.  Jesus  marvelled  at  their  unbelief, 
and  no  wonder.  It  was  here  that  this  perfect  life  had  matured, 
grown  into  an  unmatched  beauty  and  power,  and  yet  they  had 
missed  it  all  because  it  lacked  outward  greatness.  But  one  is 
reminded  by  this  episode  of  a  singular  fact  in  our  Lord’s  life  — 
that  he  appears  largely  as  a  miracle-worker.  It  was  not  a  role 
that  he  coveted,  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  all  that  he  could  do. 
We  have  some  record  of  the  way  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  other 
and  larger  half  of  human  ill  and  need.  We  have  the  story  of 
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Matthew  and  Zacchaeus,  and  the  sinful  woman,  and  the  rich  young 
man,  and  Peter ;  we  know  that  he  was  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners.  But,  for  the  most  part,  he  was  shut  out  from  all  this,  and 
shut  up  to  physical  healings.  Even  here,  he  found  a  unique  field 
for  the  display  of  his  greatness.  His  possession  of  a  divine  power 
he  shared  with  other  men,  but  his  divine  use  of  that  power  is 
his  own ;  he  shares  it  with  no  one.  But  if  he  had  had  an  equal 
chance  to  show  us  the  other  side  of  his  power,  what  a  story  there 
might  have  been. 

But  the  time  has  now  come  for  Jesus  to  try  his  disciples  in  the 
work.  They  have  heard  his  message  and  seen  his  miracles,  and 
he  sends  them  out  to  carry  forward  both  the  preaching  and  the 
healing.  His  instructions  to  them  are,  briefly,  to  pay  no  attention 
to  outfit  nor  entertainment,  but  to  be  occupied  solely  with  their 
ministry. 

On  Jesus*  return  to  Capernaum,  the  opposition  to  him  comes  to 
a  head.  His  enemies  are  there  on  the  watch  for  him,  and  in  that 
apparently  careless  and  unscrupulous  life  they  soon  find  their 
opportunity.  To  be  sure,  it  seems  only  a  slight  thing  that  the  dis¬ 
ciples  should  be  eating  with  unwashed  hands.  But  to  those  men 
it  meant  liability  to  every  defilement  mentioned  in  the  law.  It  is 
their  opportunity,  but  then  it  is  Jesus’  opportunity  too.  It  gives 
him  his  chance  to  strike  at  traditionalism  and  ceremonialism,  the 
twin  foes  of  spiritual  religion.  Over  against  tradition,  he  sets  the 
word  of  God,  —  against  the  idea  that  a  thing  is  true  because  it  is 
handed  down,  he  posits  the  word  of  God,  which  becomes  more 
true  as  humanity  grows.  And  against  ceremonialism,  the  idea 
that  man’s  spirit  can  be  reached  for  either  good  or  evil  from  the 
outside,  he  puts  the  eternal  truth,  that  it  is  reached  and  affected 
only  from  within,  by  things  akin  to  itself. 

This  really  marks  the  end  of  Jesus’  work  in  Galilee.  It  has 
resulted  in  proving  the  inaccessibility  of  the  people  to  his  spiritual 
work,  in  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  his  family,  in  his  total 
rejection  at  Nazareth,  and  in  active  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
religious  leaders.  But  his  work  with  his  disciples  is  not  ended, 
and  he  accordingly  departs  with  them  to  Syrophoenicia.  Here, 
he  desired  to  keep  his  presence  unknown,  as  his  work  was  not 
with  Gentiles,  but  Jews.  But  the  extraordinary  faith  of  the  Syro- 
phcenician  woman  overcame  his  scruples,  so  that  he  healed  her 
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daughter.  This  confinement  of  his  work  on  earth  to  his  own 
nation,  while  evidently  announcing  the  broadest  universalism,  is 
easily  explained.  He  was  laying  foundations,  and  the  human 
material  for  that,  such  as  it  was,  existed  in  only  one  nation. 

On  the  occasion  of  only  a  brief  return  to  Galilee,  during  this 
IVanderjahr ,  the  Pharisees  make  another  attack  on  him,  demand¬ 
ing  a  sign  from  heaven.  They  want  something  plainly  and  indis¬ 
putably  of  heavenly  origin,  not  open  to  the  suspicion  of  collusion 
with  Satan,  nor  of  originating  in  the  lower  air,  and  plainly  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  attestation  by  God  of  our  Lord’s  claim. 
Something  merely  a  sign,  not  complicated  with  other  characters 
and  purposes  which  might  obscure  the  plain  issue,  was  their 
demand.  Jesus  refused  it.  He  would  do  his  work,  including 
cures  and  miracles,  and  let  that  tell  his  story,  but  a  mere  sign  he 
refused  to  give.  We  must  pause  again  to  notice  Mk.’s  method, 
and  to  say  now  that  it  bears  all  the  appearance  of  being  the 
method  of  Jesus  himself.  He  meets  questions  as  they  arise, 
instead  of  projecting  discourse  from  himself.  But  the  wisdom 
and  completeness  of  his  answer  anticipates  the  controversies  of 
Christendom.  This  question  of  signs,  e.g.}  of  external  evidence, 
our  Lord  answers  by  refusing  a  sign,  and  he  emphasizes  it  by  his 
illusion  to  the  generation  which  had  seen  him .  He  was  his  own 
sign,  and  needed  no  other.  The  question  belonged  to  that  age, 
but  no  age  nor  any  other  man  has  arrived  at  the  wisdom  of  the 
answer. 

We  are  coming  now  to  the  close  of  Jesus’  ministry,  and  his 
method  has  not  yet  led  him  to  any  declaration  of  himself  nor  of 
his  mission.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  no  consciousness 
of  a  mission  of  any  definite  sort,  so  content  has  he  been  to  let 
things  merely  happen,  great  as  has  been  his  use  of  these  happen¬ 
ings.  But  now  the  time  has  come,  not  for  him  to  declare  himself, 
but  to  bring  the  thought  of  men  about  him  into  expression.  And 
first  of  all,  his  own  disciples.  He  asks  them  what  men  say  about 
him,  —  what  they  call  him.  They  say  briefly,  a  prophet.  Then 
he  asks  them  if  that  is  all  they  have  to  say.  No,  Simon  Peter 
says ;  we  call  you  ihe  Messiah .  The  value  of  this  is  in  the  fact, 
that  it  is  not  their  assent  to  his  claim,  but  their  estimate  of  his 
greatness.  They,  as  Jews,  had  inherited  an  idea,  an  expectation 
of  a  man  in  whom  human  greatness  was  to  culminate.  As  far  as 
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Jesus’  activity  went,  the  answer  of  the  people  was  enough.  But 
the  feeling  of  the  disciples  was,  it  may  describe  his  activity,  but  is 
inadequate  to  describe  his  own  greatness.  The  race  has  culmi¬ 
nated  in  him,  and  he  is  therefore  the  Messiah  whom  we  are  to 
expect. 

There  are  two  things  noticeable  here  :  first,  the  title  itself,  and 
then  the  manner  of  its  assumption.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Jesus 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  title  prophet,  when  his  real  title  was  king, 
king  of  men.  And  when  we  examine  what  he  says  in  elucidation 
of  this  claim,  we  find  that  there  are  just  two  things  which  he 
emphasizes  as  involved  in  this,  viz.  love  and  obedience.  Careless 
of  everything  else,  he  proposes  to  himself  just  this,  to  conquer  for 
himself  the  love  and  obedience  of  all  men  everywhere  and  in  all 
things.  There  is  no  lack  of  definiteness  nor  adequacy  in  this. 
And  yet,  though  Jesus  is  very  explicit  in  this,  we  are  altogether 
missing  the  point,  as  usual.  We  are  very  busy  organizing  his 
church,  devising  the  ways  and  means  of  his  worship,  defining  his 
person,  and  meantime  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  are 
dictating  terms  not  only  to  government  and  society,  but  to  the 
church.  They  are  well  satisfied  to  have  the  church  scatter  its 
fire,  instead  of  concentrating  its  energy  upon  doing  the  will  of  its 
Lord,  and  getting  that  will  done.  But  besides  the  title,  and  of. 
almost  equal  importance  with  it,  is  the  manner  of  its  assumption. 
Jesus  waits  for  men  to  give  it  to  him.  This  does  not  mean  any 
lowering  of  his  claims,  any  disposition  to  meet  men  half-way,  and 
accept  some  compromise  with  them.  It  means  just  the  opposite 
of  this,  the  most  absolute  and  apparently  extravagant  claim  that 
he  could  make.  It  means  mastery,  not  from  without,  but  from 
within,  —  a  mastery  of  convictions,  affections,  and  will,  and  from 
that  centre  controlling  the  whole  of  life.  He  will  have,  not  the 
enforced  obedience  of  men  who  would  throw  off  the  yoke  if  they 
could,  or  any  part  of  it,  but  the  self-devotion  and  homage  of  those 
who  come  voluntarily  to  him,  —  the  unforced  mastery  of  man  over 
man.  By  this  means,  and  in  this  sense,  he  will  rule  the  world. 
To  be  sure,  since  it  is  included  in  his  programme  that  he  is  to  die 
and  still  be  king,  that  rule  is  to  be  exercised  from  heaven,  that 
centre  from  which  the  network  of  law  and  self-enforcing  order 
overspreads  the  world.  But  that  universal  law  leaves  one  domain 
free,  and  within  the  sphere  of  human  action  it  exercises  no  com- 
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pulsions  but  those  which  leave  the  spirit  free.  And  yet  within 
that  province,  it  is  meant  that  God  shall  exercise  absolute  control. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  our  Lord’s  words  in  the  light  of  all  that 
he  said  and  did,  and  of  all  that  has  happened  since.  But  at 
present,  he  has  said  only  that  he  is  king,  —  the  Messianic  king, 
and  he  has  said  it  to  men  sure  to  misunderstand  it  if  he  leaves  it 
in  its  present  unconditional  form.  Hence  he  immediately  puts 
over  against  it  the  prediction  of  his  own  fate.  He  is  to  be 
rejected  and  put  to  death.  Their  idea  of  the  Messianic  king  was 
that  through  him  righteousness  was  to  be  victorious.  God  had 
been  holding  off  for  his  own  wise  purposes,  not  asserting  himself, 
but  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  he  was  to  intervene  with  his 
almightiness,  and  sin  was  to  be  put  down,  and  righteousness 
established.  And  this  power  to  put  down  all  enemies  was  to  be 
lodged  in  the  Messiah.  This  was  the  Jewish  Messianic  pro¬ 
gramme.  We  have  seen  already  that  Jesus,  in  all  probability,  did 
not,  at  any  time  before  his  death,  predict  his  violent  death  and 
his  resurrection  with  any  definiteness.  The  utter  dismay  of  the 
disciples  over  the  actual  event,  their  hopelessness  between  the 
death  and  the  resurrection,  and  their  failure  to  accept  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection,  make  such  a  prediction  psychologically  impos¬ 
sible.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that  he  did  make  statements 
which,  in  the  light  of  the  later  events,  they  saw  implied  and 
involved  those  events.  And  this  means  Jesus’  repudiation  of  the 
Jewish  Messianic  programme.  His  enemies  were  not  to  be  in  his 
power,  but  he  in  theirs.  God  was  not  to  intervene  in  his  behalf, 
nor  was  his  own  divine  power  to  be  used  in  this  way. 

But  Jesus  is  not  satisfied  with  the  statement  about  himself, 
which  might  make  it  appear  that  his  fate  was  unique,  and  that  his 
case  stood  by  itself.  But  he  goes  on  to  state  that  any  one  who 
wishes  to  follow  him  must  deny  himself  and  take  his  life  in  his 
hands  in  the  same  way.  In  his  kingdom,  to  save  is  to  lose,  and 
the  only  way  to  save  is  to  lose.  Instead  of  getting  God  on  his 
side  so  that  he  is  saved  from  the  ordinary  mishaps  of  life,  the 
disciple  only  multiplies  indefinitely  the  chances  of  mishap  without 
adding  anything  to  the  safeguards.  Any  one  can  see  that  if 
righteousness  was  to  become  a  spiritual  power  in  the  world,  it 
could  only  be  by  such  a  sacrifice  of  safety.  A  padded  and  steel- 
clad  righteousness  protects  the  person,  but  its  power  to  propagate 
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is  gone.  And  as  we  have  seen,  the  Transfiguration  itself  was  not 
a  revelation  of  the  glory  that  was  covered  up  and  concealed  by 
this  human  weakness  of  our  Lord,  but  of  the  glory  of  the  sacrifice 
itself.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  gentleness,  self-effacement, 
and  weakness,  instead  of  power,  are  in  themselves  glorious,  and 
are  to  be  crowned. 

But  the  disciples  themselves  give  Jesus  an  opportunity  to  define 
himself  still  further.  They  were  disputing  who  among  their  num¬ 
ber  was  greatest.  He  does  not  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing, 
nor  that  it  is  to  be  coveted,  but  it  is  the  greatness  of  humility  and 
service.  In  the  world,  greatness  is  the  power  to  make  others 
tributary  to  yourself,  but  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  greatness 
even  of  the  king  is  service,  the  power  to  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
mon  weal. 

At  last,  then,  Jesus  has  declared  himself.  He  is  the  divinely 
appointed  king  of  men,  and  as  such  demands  obedience,  and 
finds  greatness  in  service.  But  the  obedience  is  to  be  voluntary 
and  unenforced,  and  his  own  road  to  kingship  is  through  repudia¬ 
tion  and  death.  This  absolute  self-effacement  is,  moreover,  the 
principle  of  the  kingdom,  and  required  of  all  its  members. 

From  this,  he  passes  over  again  to  more  incidental  matters. 
John  brings  to  his  attention  the  case  of  a  man  whom  they  had 
caught  casting  out  demons  in  his  name,  but  who  had  not  attached 
himself  to  the  circle  of  disciples.  Jesus’  reply  is,  virtually,  that 
they  ought  to  have  inferred  from  his  casting  out  the  demons  that 
he  really  belonged  with  them,  instead  of  from  his  not  associating 
with  them  that  he  had  no  right  to  cast  out  the  demons.  This 
shows  that  whatever  exclusiveness  has  grown  up  since  then  among 
his  followers  did  not  originate  with  Jesus.  He  did  not  organize  a 
society,  though  his  principles  justify  the  later  organization ;  but 
those  principles  exclude  a  hierarchy. 

With  the  beginning  of  Jesus’  ministry  in  Judaea,  begins  a  series 
of  discourses  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  the  Pharisees  to  put  his 
authority  as  a  teacher  to  the  test,  and,  if  possible,  to  discredit  it. 
In  general,  the  questions  propounded  were  either  in  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  different  schools,  or  the  standing  puzzles  of  the  school¬ 
men.  It  is  significant,  as  showing  that  Mk.’s  development  of 
Jesus’  position  in  occasional,  rather  than  set,  discourse,  is  the 
method  of  Jesus  himself,  that  some  of  his  most  important  teach- 
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ing  is  occasioned  by  these  questions.  And  it  shows  his  position 
as  a  teacher  that  these  answers  are  final,  revealing  in  every  case 
the  principles  involved.  His  treatment  of  divorce  is  one  of  the 
safeguards  of  civilization.  His  answer  to  the  question  about  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  Roman  government  shows  that  citizenship  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  does  not  conflict  with  citizenship  in  the 
State.  The  one,  as  the  other,  is  based  on  fundamental  facts. 
Their  question  is  an  inference  from  their  political  conception  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  His  answer  is  a  corollary  from  his  spiritual 
conception.  His  answer  to  the  Sadducees  about  the  resurrection 
not  only  puts  that  question  to  rest,  but  establishes  the  right  to 
argue  from  fundamental  conceptions  of  God,  the  right  of  reason 
in  matters  of  faith.  In  what  he  says  about  the  two  great  com¬ 
mands,  he  establishes  fundamental  principles  and  sentiments  in¬ 
stead  of  rules,  in  control  of  life.  But  more  than  this,  he  selects 
the  one  principle  that  does  contain  in  itself  all  righteousness,  and 
which  still  condemns  the  essential  parts  of  life.  And  still  more, 
he  shows  the  final  and  conclusive  reason  why  the  kingdom  is 
spiritual.  Outward  conduct  can  be  controlled  by  civil  authority, 
but  love  is  capable  of  only  inward  enforcement. 

Meantime,  other  things  have  been  happening  by  which  his  posi¬ 
tion  is  still  further  defined.  The  scene  with  the  rich  young  man 
whose  wealth  alone  kept  him  from  following  our  Lord  leads  him 
to  say  that  his  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  him,  but  belongs  to  his 
class.  The  difficulty  that  all  men  have  in  accepting  the  principle 
of  the  kingdom  becomes,  in  the  case  of  wealth,  a  human  impossi¬ 
bility  to  be  overcome  only  by  God.  This  means  only  that  the 
principle  of  the  kingdom  is  self-sacrifice  and  love,  and  that  the 
acquisition  and  possession  of  wealth,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
almost  certainly  to  selfishness. 

Christ’s  entry  into  Jerusalem  is  his  public  claim  of  the  Messianic 
kingship.  This  is  followed  immediately  by  his  one  act  of  author¬ 
ity,  the  cleansing  of  the  temple.  But  the  power  is  only  that  of  a 
masterful  personality,  —  the  power  of  a  prophet  or  righteous  man. 
But  he  not  only  claims  authority  for  himself,  he  denies  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  constituted  authorities  to  judge  his  claim.  He  puts 
them  to  the  test,  as  they  have  put  him,  by  putting  them  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  John  the  Baptist,  which  will  show  whether  they 
can  judge  such  a  case  or  not.  The  question  of  authority  in 
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the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  question  of  fitness,  of  ability  to  do  the 
thing. 

Jesus  has  one  more  word  to  say  to  his  disciples.  It  is  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  city,  and  nation,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  kingdom  from  them  to  others.  He  sees  that  their 
rejection  of  a  spiritual  Messiah,  and  their  insistence  on  political 
independence  and  greatness,  will  certainly  lead  to  destruction. 
That,  moreover,  will  be  a  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  clouds, 
clothed  with  power.  Not  that  that  will  be  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  for  he  is  to  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  to 
come  in  the  clouds,  immediately.  But  this  is  to  be  his  first  great 
appearance  as  the  arbiter  of  human  affairs.  The  overthrow  of 
the  nation  will  come  directly,  as  for  the  divine  side  of  it,  not  by 
force,  but  by  the  inevitable  operation  of  cause  and  effect,  from 
the  denial  of  his  principle  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  And  so,  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  inexorable  law  working  in  human  affairs,  his 
principles  are  to  be  everywhere  vindicated.  And  at  the  same 
time,  the  spiritual  power  accumulated  in  his  life  and  death  are  to 
be  wielded  by  him  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  until  finally,  in  the 
exercise  of  both  powers,  his  kingdom  becomes  universal. 

Two  things  remain  to  be  spoken  of :  the  death  of  Jesus,  and 
his  enshrinement  of  that  in  a  memorial  rite.  The  way  has  been 
opening  ever  since  that  time  for  a  right  understanding  of  that 
event,  and  yet  even  now  one  needs  to  weigh  his  words  to  speak 
with  even  partial  truth  about  it,  let  alone  adequacy.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  looked  at  simply  as  a  matter  governed  by  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  human  life,  it  was  natural  and  necessary.  Nothing 
else  could  come  of  the  opposition  that  he  encountered  from  the 
religious  and  civil  authority.  There  were  two  ways  of  escape 
morally  possible  to  any  other  man,  but  not  to  him.  One  was  to 
compromise  in  some  way  with  the  authorities,  or  to  make  some 
alliance  with  the  people,  that  should  neutralize  the  opposition  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  His  insight,  his  grasp  of  principles,  his  mastery 
of  the  situation,  his  influence  with  the  people,  might  have  given 
him  political  power,  to  which  his  instinct  for  righteousness  would 
have  given  the  last  touch  of  greatness.  But  that  was  the  way  of 
compromise,  which  was  demanded  at  every  turn  of  the  perplexing 
situation.  And  that  admits  us  to  one  secret  of  the  uniqueness  of 
Jesus’  death.  It  was  entirely  for  righteousness’  sake.  The  oppo- 
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sition  to  him  was  purely  on  that  account,  unmixed  with  any  other 
oppositions  or  repugnances,  growing  out  of  the  ordinary  weakness 
or  disagreeableness  of  men.  But  Jesus  died  because  his  righteous¬ 
ness  was  uncompromising  and  absolute,  not  because  its  manner 
was  hard  and  obtrusive.  Another  way  of  escape  was  by  the  use 
of  his  supernatural  power.  Both  friends  and  enemies  saw  this. 
The  Jews  did  not  expect  deliverance,  except  supematurally,  and 
the  hope  of  the  people  was  that  Jesus,  who  evidently  possessed 
this  power,  would  use  it  in  the  appointed  way.  And  the  Jews 
taunted  him,  because  at  the  last  moment  his  power  had  forsaken 
him.  But  Jesus  died  because  he  would  do  his  work  as  a  man, 
and  under  the  ordinary  conditions  and  limitations  of  humanity. 

In  other  words,  Jesus’  death  crowned  the  complete  self-surren¬ 
der  of  his  life.  All  of  us  know  that  just  here  is  where  ordinary 
righteousness  is  lacking.  It  is  righteousness  with  a  saving  clause. 
We  follow  it  just  so  far  as  it  does  not  involve  a  complete  sacrifice 
of  self-interest.  Some  draw  the  line  in  one  place,  and  some  in 
another,  but  everybody  somewhere.  Jesus  seeing  more  clearly 
than  any  other  the  sacrifice  involved,  undertook  the  task  of  abso¬ 
lute  righteousness,  and  carried  it  out  to  the  end.  And  he  would 
accept  no  immunity,  wield  no  power,  and  exercise  no  self-defence, 
that  would  mar  the  completeness  of  that  ideal. 

But  he  was,  nevertheless,  king.  He  did  not  propose  to  himself 
simply  to  be  righteous,  in  which  case  men  might  have  let  him 
alone.  He  proposed  to  establish  this  complete,  and  principled, 
and  radical  righteousness  in  the  world  as  its  supreme  law.  Men 
felt  in  his  first  words  the  note  of  authority,  and  he  did  not  attempt 
in  any  way  to  disguise  the  uncompromising  nature  of  his  demand. 
He  told  them  that  if  any  one  would  follow  him,  he  must  deny 
himself  as  he  did \  And  in  his  own  life,  he  showed  them  how,  at 
every  turn,  the  acceptance  of  this  principle  involved  the  hostility, 
not  of  the  vicious  and  degraded,  but  that  opposition  of  the  con¬ 
stituted  authorities,  and  of  the  higher  class,  which  means  loss  of 
caste. 

But  we  must  not  think  of  Jesus’  death  as  simply  sacrifice  to  a 
principle.  He  died  primarily  because  he  loved  men  supremely. 
He  was  the  Son  of  Man,  whose  life  was  bound  up  with  the  life  of 
the  world,  who  was  identified  with  humanity.  Here  was  where  the 
danger  came  of  abating  any  of  the  demand  that  he  made  upon 
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men,  since  in  the  law  which  he  sought  to  enforce  is  the  only  true 
life  of  man,  and  any  abatement  meant  something  less  than  his 
highest  good.  Nay,  more,  it  meant  the  admission  somewhere  of 
the  opposite  principle  to  sap  and  undermine  the  whole  fabric, 
and  the  danger  also  of  abating  any  of  the  rigor  of  his  demand 
upon  himself,  since  his  own  righteousness  was  the  foundation  of 
his  authority,  and  loss  of  power  here  meant  loss  of  power  to  confer 
this  highest  good. 

And  here  is  where  the  bitterness  of  his  death  came  in.  Here 
was  a  man  who  loved  men  supremely,  to  whom  any  evil  or  lack 
of  men  was  known  so  surely  and  felt  so  deeply,  and  to  whom  in 
his  own  death  was  revealed  the  whole  depth  and  bitterness  of  that 
human  ill  which  was  to  find  its  only  cure  in  him. 

And,  finally,  it  is  this  self- surrendering  love  which  makes  the 
cross  to-day  the  very  seat  and  secret  of  his  power.  For  love  is 
Lord  of  life,  and  love  culminated  here.  It  is  the  constraint  and 
inspiration  of  his  love  that  makes  him  king  of  men.  A  clear¬ 
sighted  and  far-seeing  love  which  chose  for  himself  the  thorn- 
crowned  road  to  power  and  kingship,  and  that  leads  men  over  the 
same  long  and  hard  way  to  ultimate  and  complete  good. 

And,  as  we  have  said,  he  enshrines  this  death  in  a  memorial 
rite.  He  bids  men  take  the  bread,  which  is  his  body,  and  the 
cup,  which  is  his  blood,  and  find  in  them  the  food  and  drink  of 
their  souls.  It  is  in  his  death  that  he  wishes  especially  to  be 
remembered.  But,  above  all,  it  is  in  his  death  that  he  wishes  to 
be  understood,  and  to  have  himself  brought  intimately  into  the 
life  of  men,  until  the  things  that  made  him  die  have  become  the 
material  and  substance  of  man’s  spiritual  life. 


THE  GOSPELS  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY 


The  reason  that  this  subject  is  given  a  large  place  in  N.T. 
Introduction  is  the  fact  that  prominent  and  influential  literature 
will  leave  its  traces  upon  other  writings  just  as  soon  as  that  litera¬ 
ture  has  time  to  circulate,  and  so  the  later  literature  becomes  a 
witness  to  the  earlier.  Especially  is  that  the  case  with  what  is 
called  Scripture.  Scripture  is  a  court  of  appeal  in  regard  to 
religious  matters  to  which  other  writers  on  the  same  subject 
necessarily  refer,  and  that  a  thing  is  written,  that  is,  a  part  of 
Scripture,  establishes  its  authority.  In  turn,  other  religious  litera¬ 
ture  becomes  thereby  a  test  by  which  we  may  determine  whether 
any  particular  writing  which  claims  to  be  Scripture  is  put  in  that 
category  at  any  period,  or  is  extant  even.  For  instance,  if  we 
found  Paul's  writings  generally  accepted  as  Scripture,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  lack  of  reference  to  Galatians,  it  would  raise  doubts 
about  that  epistle.  However,  Scripture  is  not  in  a  class  by  itself 
in  this  matter ;  it  presents  only  an  extreme  case  of  a  general  fact 
which  applies  to  all  prominent  and  influential  literature.  The 
question  whether  the  Gospels  were  in  existence  early  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  —  a  really  vital  question  —  is  one  to  be  answered  by 
the  second-century  literature.  Considering  the  unique  position 
of  Jesus  in  Christianity,  no  writings  of  any  account  telling  the 
story  of  his  life  are  going  to  be  ignored,  —  and  this  entirely  apart 
from  the  question  whether  they  are  classed  as  Scripture.  But 
there  is  another  still  more  vital  question,  whether  the  Jesus  of  the 
Synoptical  Gospels  is  a  true,  historical  figure.  Now,  supposing 
that  we  found  no  special  reverence  attached  to  the  Gospels  them¬ 
selves,  and  yet  nothing  else  quoted  in  the  earliest  succeeding 
Christian  literature  in  regard  to  him,  the  inference  would  be  con¬ 
clusive  that  these  were  regarded  at  the  time  as  the  only  standard 
books  on  the  subject,  which  would  go  far  toward  establishing  the 
historical  character  of  the  writings  themselves  and  of  the  person- 
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age  presented  in  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  that 
this  earliest  succeeding  literature  quoted  from  other,  extra-canon¬ 
ical  sources  freely  and  without  apology,  and  yet  the  historical 
figure  remained  unchanged,  the  additional  matter,  whether  meagre 
or  abundant,  being  almost  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  account  in 
the  canonical  Gospels,  the  historicity  is  more  triumphantly  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  corroborative  testimony  than  by  the  absence  of  other 
witness.  In  fact,  this  state  of  things  in  the  second-century  litera¬ 
ture  would  be  the  most  favorable  possible  for  historicity.  And 
the  historical  character  of  these  Gospels  —  not  whether  they  are 
the  only  Gospels,  nor  even  whether  they  are  Scripture  —  is  the 
main  question  in  Apologetics. 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  the  second- century  literature  to 
the  Synoptical  Gospels?  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  two  epistles 
bearing  the  name  of  Clement  of  Rome.  '  The  second  of  these  is 
wrongly  attributed  to  Clement,  but  belongs  to  the  same  period. 
In  the  genuine  epistle,  then,  the  O.T.  is  quoted  frequently  and  at 
great  length.  But  the  N.T.  quotations  are  very  few  and  meagre. 
With  one  exception,  too,  the  writers  are  not  mentioned.  The 
words  of  our  Lord  are  quoted  as  his,  but  not  the  writer  who 
reports  them.  In  one  case,  i  Cor.  is  quoted  as  St.  Paul’s,  but 
this  stands  alone.1 2  The  quotations  from  the  Gospels  are  only  two, 
and  these  are  so  inexact  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  writer 
had  before  him  at  the  time  our  present  Gospels.8 

In  the  spurious  writing,  the  number  of  quotations  from  the 
Gospel  history  is  considerably  greater,  and  the  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  O.T.  matter  much  more  favorable.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mixed  origin  and  uncertain  character  of  these 
citations  are  equally  noticeable.  Four  of  them  are  quoted  with 
considerable  exactness.3  Five  are  quoted  ad  serisum ,  but  so  as 
to  indicate  that  the  passages  in  our  Gospels  were  in  the  writer’s 
mind,  but  were  cited  by  him  from  memory.4 *  But  three,  which 
Lightfoot  assigns  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  (?),  cohtain 
strange  matter.  In  one,  our  Lord  says,  “If  you  are  gathered 


1  Par.  XLVII. 

2  Par.  XIII.  Mt.  5*  614  7i.  2  Lk.  631-  *W8 ;  XLVI.  Mt.  2624  jga  Mk.  14*1 9**  Lk.  22*2 
I7L  8- 

*  II.  Mt.  9M  Mk.  217 ;  hi.  Mk.  1280 ;  VI.  Mt.  624  Lk.  i6i»  Mt.  16^  Mk.  8*«. 

4  III.  Mt.  low  Lk.  128;  IV.  Mt.  721 ;  VIII.  Lk.  1610- ii;  IX.  Mt.  I2#>;  XIII. 

Lk.  632-35. 
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with  me  in  my  bosom,  and  do  not  my  commands,  I  will  cast  you 
out,  and  say  to  you,  Depart  from  me,  I  know  you  not  whence  you 
are,  workers  of  lawlessness.” 1  In  another,  after  Jesus’  statement, 
“  You  will  be  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves,”  Peter  says,  “  If 
then  the  wolves  scatter  the  lambs  ?  ”  and  Jesus  answers,  “  Let 
not  the  lambs  fear  the  wolves  after  their  death.  And  you,  fear 
not  those  who  kill  you,  and  can  do  nothing  to  you,  but  fear  him 
who,  after  you  die,  has  power  over  soul  and  body  to  cast  into  the 
Gehenna  of  fire.” 2  Then,  as  to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  he 
says  that  it  will  be  "  whenever  the  two  (things)  are  one,  and  the 
outside  as  the  inside,  and  the  male  with  the  female,  neither  male 
nor  female.” 8 

In  the  seven  epistles  of  Ignatius,  quotations  are  infrequent,  but 
the  N.T.  is  treated  quite  as  generously  as  the  O.T.  There  are, 
however,  only  three  unimportant  passages  from  the  Gospels,  but, 
in  these,  the  language  is  significantly  preserved.4  But,  in  a  fourth, 
our  Lord’s  language,  “  Handle  me,  and  see.  For  a  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  me  have,”  becomes,  “  Handle  me,  and 
see  that  I  am  not  a  bodiless  spirit”  —  Scu/xoVtov.  This  use  of 
Saifioviov  is  foreign  to  the  N.T.  vocabulary.5 

The  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  belonging  to  the  same  period,  bristles 
with  quotations,  mostly  from  the  N.T.  Of  these,  however,  only 
five  are  from  the  Gospels.  Of  these,  four  preserve  the  language 
so  as  to  show  undisputed  acquaintance  with  our  Gospels,  and 
without  mixture  of  matter  derived  from  other  sources.6  The  fifth 
presents  such  a  resemblance  to  the  mixed  quotation  in  Ep.  of 
Clem.  XIII.  as  to  suggest  a  common  extra-canonical  source.7 

In  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  which  belongs  apparently  to  the 
*very  beginning  of  the  century,  there  are  sixteen  quotations  from 
the  Synoptics.8  In  these,  the  words  of  our  Lord  are  quoted  quite 
exactly,  the  supplementary  matter  attached  to  them  being  evi¬ 
dently  the  writer’s  own  reflections.  But  the  title,  which  gives  the 


i  iv.  av.  «xn. 
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authority  of  the  apostles  to  an  inferior  and  frequently  trivial  writing 
of  the  second  century,  is  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  way  in 
which  great  names  may  be  misused  for  pious  purposes. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  —  not,  however,  the  companion  of  Paul, 
and  possibly  no  Barnabas  at  all  —  is  rich  again  in  O.T.  quotations, 
but  poor  in  N.T.  sayings,  there  being  only  four  quoted  from  the 
Synoptics.1 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  contains  infrequent  reflections  of 
scriptural  language  rather  than  quotations.  The  one  quotation, 
therefore,  of  the  language  of  Mk.  in  regard  to  the  difficulty 
obstructing  a  rich  man’s  entrance  into  the  kingdom,  is  the  more 
noteworthy.2 

Justin  Martyr  is  rich  in  quotations,  which  are  not  scattered,  as 
in  the  other  writers  of  this  period,  but  collected  mostly  in  a  group 
in  the  first  Apology,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  for  apologetic 
purposes  what  our  Lord’s  teaching  was.  The  variations  from  the 
synoptical  accounts  would  be  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  if  we  did 
not  find  the  same  freedom  of  quotation  in  the  passages  from  the 
O.T.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  find  a  common  cause,  and  that  is  to  be 
found  in  Justin’s  idiosyncrasy,  which  makes  him  more  than  usually 
independent  and  individual  in  his  handling  of  quotations.  E.g.  he 
quotes  our  Lord  thus  :  “  If  ye  love  them  that  love  you,  what  new 
thing  do  you  ?  For  even  fornicators  do  this.”  8  This  same  “  new 
thing  ”  appears  again  just  below  in  regard  to  lending  with  hope  of 
return,  and  coupled  with  a  like  inexactness  in  regard  to  the  sinners 
who  do  the  same  thing.8  Again,  “  Whosoever  shall  be  angry  is  in 
danger  of  the  fire.” 4  This  is  quoted  quite  out  of  its  connection, 
and  in  the  original,  he  who  is  angry  is  liable  only  to  the  judgment 
(of  the  local  tribunal  which  tries  minor  offences),  while  only  he' 
who  calls  his  brother  a  fool  is  liable  to  the  Gehenna  of  fire.  In 
the  great  commandment  he  makes  our  Lord  require  the  worship 
of  God  alone,  instead  of  love,  and  in  this,  and  other  places, 
he  calls  attention  to  God  as  the  Creator,  a  pure  interpolation.4 
Another  singular  variation  is  in  his  quotation  in  regard  to  those 
who  claim  association  with  Christ,  but  whom  he  has  to  turn  away 
as  disobedient.  He  has  mixed  together  here  sayings  from  Mt. 


1 IV.  Mt.  aa^;  V.  Mt.  9U;  VI.  Mt.  ao™?  XII.  Mt.  aa« 

2  XX.  Mk.  io28-  a*. 


8  1  Apol.  ch.  15. 
4  1  Apol.  ch.  16. 
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and  Lk.,  and  made  the  men  say,  “  Did  we  not  eat  and  drink  in 
thy  name  ?  ”  instead  of  “  in  thy  presence  ?  ” 1  On  the  whole,  it  is 
remarkable  that  with  all  this  variation  in  form  Justin  quotes  no 
extra-canonical  sayings  of  our  Lord.  As  for  the  peculiarities  of 
these  sayings,  the  combination  of  the  different  accounts  in  the 
Synoptics,  a  habit  of  free  quotation,  an  evident  eye  for  the  point 
of  a  saying,  which  allows  freedom  of  detail  —  in  other  words,  the 
strong  individuality  of  the  writer  —  will  account  for  these  phe¬ 
nomena.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Justin  introduces  several  extra- 
canonical  incidents.  These  are  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  a  cave,2  the 
miraculous  fire  in  the  Jordan  at  the  baptism,3  and  the  statement  in 
regard  to  his  work  as  a  carpenter,  that  he  made  plows  and  yokes.4 
These  can  be  traced  directly  to  their  sources  in  uncanonical 
Gospels.  The  birth  in  a  cave  we  find  in  the  Protevangelium  of 
James,  and  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy;5  the  fire  in  the 
Jordan  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  plows 
and  yokes  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.6  This  settles  the  fact  that 
Justin  used  such  writings.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  if  we  trace  the 
sayings,  in  spite  of  certain  difficulties,  to  the  Synoptics  as  the  main 
source,  these  incidents  are  tp  be  credited  to  uncanonical  Gospels. 
Moreover,  he  quotes  the  Acts  of  Pilate  in  confirmation  of  the 
miracles,  evidently  referring  to  the  testimony  of  those  healed  by 
Jesus  at  the  time  of  his  trial  before  Pilate.7  On  the  whole  then, 
the  testimony  is  conclusive,  that  Justin  used  the  Synoptics,  but 
also  other  Gospels. 

Athenagoras,  in  his  Apology,  makes  two  quotations  from  Mt.,8 
and  two  in  which  he  combines  Mt.  and  Lk.9  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  these  are  quotations,  but  the  freedom  of  quotation  is 
slight,  certainly  not  greater  than  the  N.T.  writers  use  in  quoting 
from  the  O.T. 

In  the  fragments  preserved  to  us  from  Papias,  the  statements  in 
regard  to  Mk.’s  Gospel  and  the  Logia  of  Mt.  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  and  they  occupy  the  same  rank  among  the  second-century  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  canonical  Gospels.10  We  should  not  expect  to  find 


1  Apol.  ch.  16.  8  Dial,  with  Trypho,  ch.  88. 

2  Dial,  with  Trypho,  ch.  78.  4  Dial,  with  Trypho,  ch.  89. 

8  Protev.  of  Jas.  par.  18,  10;  Arab.  Gos.  of  Inf.  par.  2,  3. 

8  Gos.  Thos.  par.  13.  9  Mt.  s44  «  Lk.  627. 28  Mt.  s4«  Lk.  632-  34. 

7  Apol.  ch.  48 ;  Acts  of  PiL  ch.  6, 7,  8.  10  Euseb.  Ch.  His .  III. 

8  Mt.  5“  Mt.  198. 
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much  in  the  way  of  quotation,  as  he  says  expressly  that  he  prefers 
the  oral  testimony  of  men  who  had  associated  with  the  disciples  to 
anything  that  he  could  get  from  the  books.1  But  he  does  make 
one  quotation  from  Mk.2  He  is  one  writer  who  gives  us  distinctly 
strange,  apocryphal  matter  in  regard  to  Jesus*  life  and  teachings, 
the  general  absence  of  which  is  so  noteworthy  and  important  in 
this  second-century  literature.8 

In  Tatian,  a  heretical  writer  of  the  last  part  of  the  century, 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Diatessaron,  there  was  little  contribut¬ 
ing  to  our  subject.  The  only  complete  work  of  his,  at  that  time, 
an  oration  to  the  Greeks,  contains  several  quotations  from  J.,  but 
none  from  the  Synoptics.  But,  in  a  few  fragments  preserved  in 
other  writings,  we  find  two  quotations  from  the  Synoptics.4  The 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  however,  a  compilation  of  the  four  Gospels 
made  some  time  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  century,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  recent  discoveries.  It  was  partly  known 
before  through  a  commentary  of  Ephraem  the  Syrian.  The  only 
important  omissions  are  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord  in  Mt.  and 
Lk.,  and  the  account  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  from  J.  8. 
The  genealogies  were  omitted,  not  as  a  matter  of  evidence,  but  of 
opinion.  The  Appendix  to  Mk.  is  inserted,  but  this  is  not  impor¬ 
tant,  as  we  already  have  the  testimony  of  the  versions  to  its  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  the  real  question  of  its 
authorship  remains  untouched.  But  the  real  value  of  the  Dia¬ 
tessaron  is  in  the  fact,  established  at  last,  that  it  was  compiled 
from  the  four  canonical  Gospels,  and  from  no  other  source.  The 
importance  of  this  is  unmistakable. 

In  the  Clementine  Homilies,  an  Ebionite  production  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  century,  falsely  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome, 
there  are  over  seventy  quotations  from  the  Synoptics,  and  thirteen 
either  entirely  strange,  or  very  considerably  modifying  the  synop¬ 
tical  account.  Our  Lord  is  represented  as  exhorting  his  disciples  to 
become  good  money-changers,  which  obtains  a  significant  meaning 
from  the  mixed  quality  ascribed  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  Homilies, 
making  it  necessary  to  discriminate  carefully  between  the  good 


1  Jerm.  de  vir  Must.  18 ;  Eus.  III.  39;  Georg.  Hamartolus.  Chron. 
*Mk.  io^  ». 

8  Iren.  Her.  V.  33,  3,  4;  Cramer,  Catena  ad  Acta  S.  S.  Apos.  p.  12  sq. 
<  Clem.  Alex.  III.  12,  86 ;  Mt.  6^  Lk.  208*. 
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and  bad,  between  the  genuine  and  counterfeit  coin  of  Scriptures.1 
In  the  same  connection  occurs  several  times  a  serious  modification 
of  the  text  in  which  our  Lord  charges  the  Sadducees  with  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God,  where,  for  “the 
Scriptures  n  is  substituted  “  the  true  things  of  Scripture,”  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  false.1  In  the  account  of  the  Syrophoenician 
woman,  her  name  is  given  as  Justa,  and  the  account  of  the  con¬ 
versation  is  paraphrased.2  But  this  is  a  part  of  the  romancing  of 
this  work,  and  does  not  need  to  be  treated  seriously.  Several 
times  the  saying,  44  The  tempter  is  the  wicked  one,”  is  attributed 
to  our  Lord.3  The  idea  of  the  money-changers  is  extended  into 
this  saying  :  44  It  is  thine,  O  man,  to  prove  my  words,  as  silver  and 
money  are  proved  among  the  exchangers.” 4  The  blessing  which 
Jesus  pronounces  on  the  faithful  servant  is  changed  to  a  blessing 
on  “  the  man  whom  the  Lord  shall  appoint  to  the  ministry  of  his 
fellow-servants.”  5  His  prediction  that  many  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  west,  and  recline  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  is  changed  to  4 4  many  will  come  from  the  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  and  will  recline  on  the  bosom  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.”6  “Gold  and  silver,  and  the  luxury  of  this 
world,”  are  added  to  the  things  promised  to  Jesus  by  Satan  in  the 
temptation.7  Different  parts  are  run  together  in  the  saying  about 
false  teachers,  so  that  it  reads  :  44  Many  will  come  to  me  in  sheep’s 
clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves.” 8  So  also  Justin, 
ApoL  i.  ch.  1 6.  And  Satan  is  made  to  promise  to  44  send  apostles 
from  among  his  subjects  to  deceive.”8  As  an  offset  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  stumbling-blocks  must  come,  but  woe  to  him  through 
whom  they  come,  Jesus  says  that 44  good  things  must  come,  and 
blessed  is  he  through  whom  they  come.” 9  And  then  we  have  the 
entirely  strange  exhortation, 44  Give  no  pretext  to  the  evil  one,” 10 
and  this  enlargement  of  the  idea  of  the  fivorypiov  in  our  Lord’s 
remarks  on  his  parabolic  teaching, 44  Keep  the  mysteries  for  me 
and  the  sons  of  my  house.”  u 

The  apocryphal  Gospels  are  of  interest,  not  because  they  con¬ 
tain  important  matter,  most  of  it  being  quite  trivial  and  impossible, 
but  because  they  are  the  only  writings  outside  of  the  canonical 
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Gospels  which  carry  that  name.  Their  date  is  very  uncertain,  but 
one  of  them,  the  lately  discovered  Gospel  of  Peter,  is  assigned  a 
place  in  the  second  century.  The  Protevangelium  of  James,  the 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  contain  the  apocryphal  matter 
of  Justin,  whether  they  are  the  source  of  it  or  not ;  and  the  Acts 
of  Pilate  are  quoted  by  Justin  by  name.1  Now,  it  is  evident  all 
through  this  second-century  literature  that  the  writers  had  and 
used  other  sources  of  information,  in  regard  to  the  Gospel  history, 
outside  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  Lk.  himself  speaks  of  many 
such  accounts.  The  interest  that  attaches  to  these  apocryphal 
Gospels,  therefore,  is  that  they  are  the  only  literary  remains  of 
this  kind  that  have  come  down  to  us.  What  are  they  therefore  ? 
They  are  mostly  incredible  accounts  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of 
Jesus  himself,  of  his  mother,  of  Joseph,  of  the  trial  of  our  Lord 
before  Pilate,  of  his  descent  into  Hades,  and  finally  a  docetic 
account  of  his  death.  The  only  extra-canonical  matter  in  the 
second-century  literature  which  can  be  traced  to  them  is  what 
relates  to  the  infancy,  the  private  life,  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
and  possibly  the  rehearsal  of  the  miracles  in  the  Acts  of  Pilate. 
The  unwritten  sayings,  and  unfamiliar  forms  of  the  written  sayings, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  them.  While  there  are,  therefore,  extra- 
canonical  sources  quoted  by  the  second-century  writers,  these 
Gospels  can  figure  only  slightly  among  these  sources. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  a  canon,  or  authoritative  list  of  N.T. 
writings,  did  not  come  from  an  orthodox  source,  but  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Marcion,  a  Gnostic  heretic  of  the  latter  half  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  He  declared  war  against  Judaism,  and,  since  he  believed 
the  original  apostles  to  be  Judaistic  in  their  tendency,  he  rejected 
them,  and,  with  them,  all  the  extant  N.T.  writings,  except  ten 
epistles  of  Paul  (omitting  the  pastoral  epistles)  and  a  Gospel.2 
What  this  Gospel  was,  we  have  to  gather  from  Tertullian,  who 
wrote  at  length  against  him,  and  this  question  has  been  one  of  the 
most  debated  critical  problems,  opinion  wavering  between  a  muti¬ 
lated  Lk.,  and  an  earlier  Gospel  on  which  Lk.  was  based.  Either 
theory  makes  Marcion  a  witness  for  Lk.’s  Gospel,  and  certainly  no 


1  See  paragraph  on  Justin  Martyr. 

3  Tertullian  vs.  Marcion  V.  21,  IV.  2,  3. 
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other  theory  is  possible  in  view  of  the  Pauline  universalism  that 
characterizes  this  Gospel. 

When  we  come  to  the  close  of  the  century,  we  are  at  last  in  the 
presence  of  a  canon,  not  the  same  as  our  present  canon,  nor  a 
definitely  settled  list,  but  still  a  selection  of  Christian  literature 
regarded  as  Scripture,  and  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  O.T. 
Among  the  witnesses  to  this  is  the  canon  of  Muratori.  This  was 
discovered  in  Milan  during  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  manu¬ 
script  belongs  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  the  writing 
claims  for  itself  a  second-century  date.  Though  this  latter  date  is 
in  dispute,  it  is  probable  if  we  make  it  late  in  the  century.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  a  gap  at  the  very  beginning,  so  that  Lk.  is  the 
first  Gospel  mentioned.  But  as  the  mention  begins  with  the  title, 
“Third  book  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Lk.,”  it  becomes  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  four  Gospels,  and  to  an  acceptance  of  these  among 
the  rest  as  authoritative. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  Clement 
makes  two  quotations,  the  canonical  source  of  which  is  doubtful. 
Pseudo-Clement  gives  twelve,  —  nine  of  them  canonical  but  free, 
and  three  extra-canonical ;  Ignatius,  four,  —  one  of  them  probably 
uncanonicai;  Polycarp,  five,  —  four  canonical  but  free,  and  one 
probably  extra-canonical ;  the  Didache,  sixteen,  quite  canonical ; 
Pseudo-Barnabas,  four,  canonical ;  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  one,  nor¬ 
mal  ;  the  rest  mere  reflections  of  Scripture.  Justin  quotes  largely 
but  freely,  and  introduces  incidents  from  apocryphal  sources,  one 
of  which,  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  he  cites  by  name  as  authority  for  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord ;  Athenagoras,  four,  quoted  freely ;  Papias, 
one  from  Mk.,  with  distinctly  apocryphal  matter.  The  Clementine 
Homilies  give  us  canonical  and  uncanonical  matter  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  seventy  to  thirteen.  One  of  these,  about  good 
money-changers,  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  probable  sayings  of 
our  Lord.  Finally,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Papias  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  Mk.,  and  of  the  Login ,  the  probable  witness  of  Marcion 
to  Lk.,  the  more  than  probable  testimony  of  the  Canon  of  Mura¬ 
tori  to  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  with 
its  unmistakable  use  of  the  four  Gospels  as  the  exclusive  source  of 
information  about  the  Gospel  history.  The  conclusions  are  inevi¬ 
table  :  first,  that  the  second-century  literature  certainly  uses  extra- 
canonical  sources  of  information  about  our  Lord,  and  does  it  freely 
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and  without  apology ;  secondly,  that  the  four  Gospels  were  the  main 
stream  to  which  the  rest  was  tributary,  —  the  standard  writings  on 
the  subject ;  thirdly,  they  were  not  Scripture  in  the  sense  which  we 
attach  to  that  word,  —  they  were  not  separated  from  other  writ¬ 
ings  by  any  such  line ;  fourthly,  that  the  amount  and  importance 
of  extra-canonical  matter  is  after  all  small.  Substantially,  the 
Jesus  of  the  second-century  literature  is  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels. 
This  fact  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  important  and  favorable 
result  to  be  obtained,  more  important  in  every  way  than  the 
attempted  exclusion  of  extra-canonical  sources.  The  unrestricted 
use  of  extra-canonical  sources,  without  any  important  change  of 
the  record  or  of  the  historical  figure,  is  an  ideal  result. 
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What  we  may  call  the  newer  criticism  of  the  Gospels  accepts 
the  historical  character  of  those  writings  as  being  substantially 
contemporaneous  history.  It  receives  our  present  Gospel  of 
Mk.,  and  the  Logia  of  Mt.,  both  of  them  coming  from  the  inner 
circle  of  the  disciples,  as  the  basis  of  our  Synoptical  Gospels. 
Criticism  thus  confines  itself  at  present  —  and  this  may  be  taken 
as  an  ultimate  position  —  to  the  details  of  these  documents,  and 
has  ceased  to  attack,  or  even  to  minimize,  the  historicity  of  the 
documents  themselves.  But  there  is  one  reservation  which  some 
of  the  critics  feel  themselves  justified  in  making  as  one  of  the 
axioms,  —  the  accepted  data  of  historical  criticism,  —  the  axiom, 
namely,  that  miracles  do  not  happen .  How  plausible  this  position 
is  becomes  evident  when  we  consider  how  universally,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  we  apply  it  outside  of  the  Biblical  history.  And, 
in  general,  we  can  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests  are  such  as  to  establish  the  a  priori  improbability 
of  any  miracle,  and  to  justify  historical  criticism  in  scrutinizing 
with  extreme  care  any  story  of  supernatural  happenings.  If  we 
ask,  then,  in  this  matter,  for  an  ultimate  result,  an  accepted  con¬ 
clusion,  we  shall  not  find  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  historicity  of  the  Gospels,  we  believe,  carries  with  it  a 
strong  presumption  of  the  verity  of  the  miraculous  element  in 
their  story.  And  when  we  add  to  this  the  verisimilitude  of  these 
miracles,  we  are  convinced  that  the  inherent  improbability  is,  in 
the  case  of  these  miracles,  quite  overcome.  It  is  a  modification 
of  this  adverse  criticism  when  the  miracles  are  reduced,  as  they 
are  by  some  critics,  to  those  cures  which  can  be  explained  by  the 
extraordinary  action  of  Jesus’  unique  personality  on  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  reaction  of  this  on  their  bodies. 

This  review  of  the  literature  is  confined  to  the  writers  repre¬ 
senting  conspicuously  this  newer  criticism.  This  is  done  with 
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more  confidence  because  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  trustworthy 
exegetical  guides,  and  in  this  department,  as  in  that  of  criticism, 
give  a  largely  antiquarian  or  historical  interest  to  the  preceding 
literature. 

The  first  of  these  is  Meyer,  whose  commentary  on  the  entire 
N.T.  —  that  part  of  it  written  by  himself,  including  everything 
from  Mt.  to  the  pastoral  epistles  —  being  easily  first  among  com¬ 
mentaries.  He  had  the  exegetical  faculty  beyond  all  other  com¬ 
mentators,  so  that  you  can  omit  any  other  in  studying  a  book,  but 
Meyer  no  scholar  can  omit.  He  represents  the  school  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  accepting  the  history,  criticising  the  details  with 
combined  freedom  and  caution,  and,  as  for  miracles,  accepting 
the  general  fact  while  criticising  single  cases. 

The  next  is  Weiss,  the  posthumous  editor  of  Meyer,  with  a 
commentary  of  his  own  on  Mk.  and  its  Synoptical  parallels,  a  Life 
of  our  Lord ,  an  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.}  and  a  Biblical  Theology 
of  the  N.  T.  Like  Meyer,  he  is  a  conservative  critic,  but  far 
behind  Meyer  in  the  keenness  and  sureness  of  his  exegetical 
sense.  In  his  treatment  of  the  Gospels  especially,  we  have  to 
deal  with  idiosyncracies  of  opinion  that  make  one  forget  the  real 
value  of  his  contribution  to  biblical  learning.  At  the  very  outset, 
he  denies  that  our  Lord’s  teachings  form  an  independent,  and 
especially  a  superior,  source  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  is  not  of 
so  much  consequence,  but  the  reason  for  it  betrays  a  singular  lack 
of  discernment,  and  involves  a  far-reaching  and  destructive  theory 
of  the  Gospels.  It  is  that  the  source  of  both  these  and  the  other 
N.T.  writings  is  apostolic,  and  that  therefore  you  cannot  expect 
any  different  view  of  the  Gospel  in  the  one  and  the  other.  This 
is  to  forget  several  essential  things.  First,  the  act  of  reporting  is 
distinct  from  that  of  original  presentation ;  and  my  ability  to  keep 
myself  out  of  a  report  is  a  test  of  my  fitness.  Just  how  far  it  is 
done  has  to  be  decided  in  each  case ;  and  there  are  decisive 
proofs  that  the  Synoptical  writers  have  made  a  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  while  the  Synoptics  are  not  inde¬ 
pendent,  there  are  two  distinct  sources  of  their  account,  viz.  Mk.’s 
apostolic  authority  and  the  Logia  of  Mt.  But  the  unity  of  the 
matter  drawn  from  these  sources  —  the  impress  of  one  strongly 
differentiated  and  individual  personality  upon  it  all  —  is  the  most 
marked  impression  left  by  the  three  accounts.  Furthermore,  the 
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person  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  in  them  make  a  distinct  type, 
with  individual  characteristics  that  make  them  stand  out  as  clearly 
as  the  figure  of  St.  Paul.  To  take  one  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  apostolic  source  has  reported  teaching  different  from 
the  apostolic  teaching  about  the  same,  —  it  taught  the  immediate¬ 
ness  of  the  second  visible  coming  of  our  Lord,  but  it  does  not 
report  him  as  teaching  the  same.  Another  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Christ  of  the  apostolic  source  is  differentiated  from  its 
representation  of  the  same  thing  in  other  persons  is  its  story  of 
his  miracles  compared  with  the  morals  of  the  apostolic  miracles. 
Again,  Weiss  maintains  that  Jesus  upheld  the  entire  Jewish  law, — 
ceremonial  and  moral  alike,  —  but  without  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees.  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  Jesus  abol¬ 
ished  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean,  and  denied  the 
possibility  of  external  defilement  of  the  inner  man.  But  the  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  deeper.  It  involves  forgetfulness  of  the  conflict  between 
priest  and  prophet  in  the  O.T.  itself,  and  of  the  impossibility  that 
any  man  should  maintain  both  sides  of  an  irrepressible  conflict. 
It  represents  our  Lord,  of  all  men  that  ever  lived,  as  unable  to 
distinguish  between  things  that  differ.  Finally,  Weiss  asserts  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Jesus  to  set  up  a  political  kingdom  in 
Judaea  in  accordance  with  the  national  expectation,  and  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  prophecies  ;  only, 
it  was  to  be  a  righteous  kingdom  ;  —  it  required  as  the  indispen¬ 
sable  condition  the  conversion  of  the  nation,  and  it  was  to  be 
established  as  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people,  not  by  violence. 
The  point  is,  however,  that  the  kingdom  was  to  come  by  a  Divine 
tour  de  force .  The  form  which  it  ultimately  took,  involving  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  national  hope,  was  due  to  the  final  refusal 
of  the  people  to  repent.  Here  is  a  place  in  which  definitions  and 
discriminations  are  absolutely  necessary.  If  by  a  political  king¬ 
dom  is  meant  an  enforced  rule,  —  and  this  is  the  only  meaning 
that  accorded  with  the  national  expectation,  —  then  Jesus  did  not 
intend  nor  expect  any  such  kingdom.  All  that  he  says  implies  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  with  worldly  power  arrayed  against  it,  and  no 
Divine  power  to  meet  this  hostile  power  on  its  own  ground.  All 
the  subsequent  history  is  of  such  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  what 
our  Lord  says  implies  that  this  was  not  an  afterthought,  but  the 
permanent  policy  of  God  in  ruling  his  kingdom. 
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As  for  the  miracles,  Weiss  admits  them,  and  does  not  attempt 
any  reasoned  discrimination  among  them.  But  he  does  show  his 
sense  of  the  strength  of  the  unbelief  in  the  supernatural  by  insist¬ 
ing  on  leaving  a  way  of  escape  to  the  naturalistic  explanation  of 
at  least  some  of  them,  lest  the  unbelief  in  the  miraculous  involve 
the  whole  history  in  a  common  ruin. 

Beyschlag,  in  his  Lcben  y*su,  is  another  example  of  the  same 
school,  which  combines  acceptance  of  the  apostolic  source  and 
historical  character  of  the  Synoptical  accounts  with  free  critical 
handling  of  the  details.  He  modifies  the  theory  of  Meyer  and 
Weiss,  and  before  them  Weisse,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
Synoptics,  by  relegating  our  Mk.,  as  well  as  Mt.  and  Lk.,  to  the 
rank  of  secondary  documents,  and  making  the  sources  of  all  three 
to  be  an  original  Mk.,  and  the  Logia  of  Mt.  But  this  does  not 
materially  alter  the  general  conclusion.  His  work  does  not  show 
the  abundant  learning  of  Weiss,  and  it  is  not  so  carefully  orthodox, 
but  it  is  more  sympathetic ;  it  has  a  finer  historical  sense  and  a 
sounder  judgment.  Its  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  the  author’s 
repeated  statement  that  the  Jesus  of  our  faith  is  identical  with  the 
Jesus  of  history,  and  is  not  a  product  of  Aberglaube.  Beyschlag’s 
theory  of  miracles  includes  the  most  of  those  performed  by  our 
Lord,  but  omits  those  in  which  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is 
manifestly  broken,  such  as  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
The  cures  of  our  Lord  he  traces  to  his  marvellous  personality,  its 
power  over  other  men’s  spiritual  natures,  and  the  well-known  reac¬ 
tion  of  a  powerfully  moved  mind  on  the  bodily  condition.  But 
where  the  process  and  connection  of  events  is  plainly  lacking,  and 
there  is  only  a  word,  —  a  command,  —  he  rejects  the  miracle  as  a 
violation  of  natural  law ;  that  is,  to  him,  as  to  the  ordinary  unbe¬ 
liever  in  the  supernatural,  the  miraculous,  in  the  sense  of  the 
inexplicable,  does  not  happen.  The  difference  is  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  anti-supematuralist  proceeds  from  this  denial  to  a  disbelief 
in  religion  generally,  and  especially  in  Jesus.  Beyschlag,  by 
explaining  the  miracles,  putting  them  in  the  ordinary  sequence 
of  nature,  defends  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  anti-supernaturalist.  The  particular  sequence 
in  our  Lord’s  miracles — the  reaction  of  mind  on  body  —  is  com¬ 
mon  enough,  only  in  Jesus’  unique  personality  it  is  raised  to  the 
«th  degree. 
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Holtzmann,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  and 
in  his  Introduction,  is  the  clearest  and  cleverest  of  the  exponents 
of  this  now  accepted  theory  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  transparent  or  convincing  piece  of  critical 
work  than  his  discussion  of  the  Synoptical  problem  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  his  commentary.  He  wavers  somewhat  in  his  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  question  whether  our  Mk.  is  the  original  Mk.,  but  is 
decided  in  his  statement  that  the  two  are  for  substance  identical, 
and  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  our  Mk.  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  basis  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  These  Gospels  were  formed  by 
the  combination  of  Mk.  with  the  Logia .  This  Mk.-hypothesis  he 
characterizes  strongly,  but  justifiably,  as  no  longer  hypothesis,  but 
established  and  accepted  critical  fact.  Moreover,  he  regards  both 
of  these  sources  as  historical,  and  all  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  there¬ 
fore,  as  having  a  historical  basis.  They  are  not  historical  in  their 
purpose,  since  what  we  may  call  their  apologetic  aim  is  evident  in 
all  three.  They  are  intended  to  represent  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
and  to  show  that  his  death,  so  far  from  defeating  his  purpose  and 
disproving  his  claim,  was  foreseen  by  him,  and  included  in  his 
purpose.  But  the  events  and  teachings  used  in  this  showing  are, 
substantially,  facts.  The  miracles  Holtzmann  rejects,  however; 
and,  while  the  obvious  reason  for  this  is  his  acceptance  of  the 
critical  assumption  that  miracles  do  not  happen,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  set  aside  simply  as  miracles,  nevertheless,  his  showing  up  of 
them  as  echoes  of  O.T.  miracle-stories  is  very  clever,  although 
fallacious.  That  a  writer  of  his  unusual  clearness  and  judgment 
should  not  see  the  contradiction  between  the  general  historicity 
of  these  books  and  the  spuriousness  of  the  miracles  is  wonderful. 
And  that  the  absolute  verisimilitude  of  the  miracles  should  escape 
him  is  even  stranger  still.  But  that  Holtzmann,  with  his  evident 
skepticism,  and  his  absolute  and  unqualified  rejection  of  mere 
traditionalism,  should  accept  the  general  historicity  of  the  Synop¬ 
tics,  is  the  most  noticeable  element  in  the  whole  situation. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  close  this  review  of  the  literature  which 
combines  criticism  and  faith  without  mentioning  an  admirable 
American  contribution  to  it  by  Dr.  Orello  Cone.1  He  says  that 
the  total  result  of  criticism  is,  “  that  the  divine  doctrine  of  Jesus 


*  Gospel  Criticism,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
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stands  forth  clearly  defined,  and  of  his  personality  there  emerge  not 
only  4  a  few  ineffaceable  lineaments  which  could  belong  only  to  a 
figure  unique  in  grace  and  majesty/  but  the  figure  itself  emerges 
in  its  majesty  and  grace.”  For  a  balanced  statement  of  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  Jewish  outlook  in  Mt.,  and  of  the  Pauline  uni- 
versalism  in  Lk.,  which,  however,  does  not  prevent  either  writer 
from  introducing  material  which  shows  the  true  middle  ground  of 
fact,  we  can  commend  this  book.  And  this  is  only  a  sample  of  the 
careful  and  judicious  spirit  characterizing  the  whole.  His  estimate 
of  the  legendary  and  dogmatic  element  in  the  Gospels  is  exagger¬ 
ated,  to  say  the  least,  but  his  acceptance  of  their  historical  kernel 
is  hearty  apd  important. 

Of  a  very  different  sort  is  the  commentary  of  Dr.  James  Mori- 
son,  to  which  the  present  writer  has  had  frequent  recourse,  and 
gladly  acknowledges  indebtedness.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
helpful  information  in  it,  especially  in  regard  to  the  various  Eng¬ 
lish  translations.  And  his  summarizing  of  different  views  is,  in 
many  passages,  exhaustive,  and  his  archaeological  information 
extensive.  But,  while  his  exegetical  sense  is  sometimes  fine,  it 
is  far  from  that  on  the  whole.  In  his  criticism  of  the  text,  he  is 
free,  and  his  textual  conclusions  agree  with  those  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  critical  texts  in  the  main.  But  in  the  higher  criticism,  he 
seems  to  lack  judgment  and  fairness.  He  is  as  well  informed  in 
this  as  in  other  departments.  But  when,  after  a  long  review  of 
the  literature  in  regard  to  the  Synoptical  problem,  he  concludes 
that  all  the  theories  are  alike  baseless,  and  that  there  is  really  no 
problem  there ;  that  the  resemblances  are  not  uncommon,  nor 
such  as  may  not  be  accounted  for  mostly  by  the  growing  fixity  of 
the  oral  tradition,  his  case  becomes  hopeless.  And  his  conclusion, 
after  a  minute  examination  of  the  last  twelve  verses  of  ch.  16,  that 
the  omission  is  probably  due  to  an  accidental  omission  in  some 
early  copy,  and  that  the  44  whole  fabric  of  opposition  and  doubt 
must,  as  biblical  criticism  advances,  crumble  into  dust,”  is 
amazing. 

In  view  of  the  universal  discarding  of  this  critical  theory  of  the 
Synoptics  by  English  commentators,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  cumulative  nature  of  the  proof.  The  phenomena  of  verbal 
resemblance,  on  which  the  traditional  view  of  independence  goes 
to  pieces,  are  not  isolated,  but  prolonged  and  repeated.  And  the 
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same  is  true  of  the  verbal  peculiarities  of  the  last  twelve  verses, 
which  many  English  textual  critics  reject,  but  which  English  com¬ 
mentaries  defend  with  unanimity  and  spirit.1  Dr.  Morison  thinks 
that  he  answers  this  objection  by  citing  with  each  case  a  paral¬ 
lel  instance  from  some  other  author.  But  the  real  question  is 
whether  he  can  match  the  accumulation  of  these  in  the  same 
space  elsewhere. 

1  I  should  note  one  exception,  —  a  commentary  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke,  published 
in  Philadelphia  by  the  American  Baptist  Pub.  Soc.,  who  shows  here  the  admirable 
judgment  characteristic  of  his  general  work. 


THE  TEXT 


The  text  followed  in  this  commentary  is  not  either  of  the  critical 
texts,  the  author  preferring  to  choose  in  each  case  between  the 
several  texts  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence.  His  authority  for 
the  texts  has  been  Scrivener’s  edition  of  the  text  of  Stephens,  with 
the  various  readings  of  Beza,  Elzevir,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tre- 
gelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  the  Revised  Version,  Cambridge, 
1887.  The  text  of  Treg.  is  based  too  entirely  on  the  older  authori¬ 
ties  for  independent  use,  while  that  of  the  Revisers  is  too  conserva¬ 
tive  to  satisfy  a  critical  judgment.  Either  the  text  of  Tischendorf’s 
edition,  or  of  WH.,  would  be  satisfactory,  but  an  independent  text, 
based  on  both,  but  following  neither  without  exception,  seems  still 
better.  The  authority  for  the  sources  is  Tischendorf’s  magnum 
opus ,  the  Editio  Major  of  his  eighth  edition. 

An  analysis  of  the  various  readings  adopted  shows  something  like 
650  variations  from  the  Tex.  Rec.,  and  in  these  the  several  sources 
appear  as  follows : 
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It  changes  somewhat  the  proportions  of  the  above  statement,  that  in  C, 
about  three  chapters  are  wanting,  in  L  32  verses,  in  F  86  verses,  in  G  19  verses, 
in  H  19  verses,  in  N  some  7  chapters,  in  P  all  but  fragments,  T*  the  same,  in 
X  the  first  6  chapters,  and  in  T  nearly  3  chapters.  The  Theb.  version  is  also 
in  fragments  only. 

From  this  analysis,  it  appears  that  substantially  the  critical  text 
of  to-day,  as  it  appears  in  Tisch.  and  WH.,  is  that  of  K  and  B,  the 
two  oldest  mss .  of  the  N.T.,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  fourth 
century.  It  is,  moreover,  strongly  supported  by  C  and  D  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  by  L  of  the  eighth,  and  A  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  only  first-rate  authority  that  can  be  excepted  from 
this  convergent  testimony  is  A  of  the  fifth  century.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  versions  is  to  the  same  effect,  the  older  versions 
furnishing  strong  support  to  the  readings  of  these  oldest  mss . 
The  Old- Latin  version,  e.g.f  concurs  with  them  twice  as  frequently 
as  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Peshito,  the  oldest  Syriac  version,  twice  as 
frequently  as  the  later  versions  in  the  same  language.  And  one 
of  the  strong  supports  of  these  readings  is  the  Memphitic,  which 
is  of  about  the  same  age  as  these  oldest  Latin  and  Syriac  versions. 
As  far  as  the  material  now  in  hand  goes,  then,  it  points  strongly  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  textual  critics  that  the  oldest  texts  extant 
are  comparatively  pure.  If  K  and  B  stood  by  themselves,  we 
might  say  that  possibly  they  had  been  more  open  than  usual  to 
corrupting  influences,  and  that  a  purer  form  of  the  text  was  to  be 
found  in  some  later  text  of  a  purer  strain.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  we  get  back  towards  the  fourth  century,  we  find  the  text 
converging  towards  the  form  of  these  oldest  extant  sources,  which 
shows  conclusively  that  they  belong  in  the  main  current  of  the 
text,  and  not  in  some  side-stream  more  or  less  impure.  A,  which 
stands  nearest  to  K  and  B  in  point  of  time,  furnishes  us  with  a 
convenient  comparison.  Here  is  a  text  different  from  the  combi¬ 
nation  K  B,  and  very  much  nearer  the  later  texts.  Does  this 
represent  the  main  stream,  and  K  B  the  divergence,  or  the 
reverse?  The  fact  that,  as  we  go  back,  the  text  converges 
towards  K  B,  and  not  towards  A,  proves  conclusively  that  the 
older  mss.  are  comparatively  pure.  We  have,  in  the  oldest  ver¬ 
sions,  and  in  the  Fathers,  some  traces  of  the  state  of  the  text  in 
the  first  two  centuries,  and  these  confirm  the  type  of  text  found 
in  K  B.  There  is  a  distinct  type  of  text  in  these  and  in  their 
cognates  which  lacks  the  smoothness  and  orthodoxy  of  the  later 
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texts :  e.g.  the  omission  of  Kol  vrffrruq.  in  9®  is  contrary  to  second- 
century  and  later  orthodoxy ;  and,  to  take  a  more  important  case, 
the  omission  of  I69”20,  with  its  account  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension,  subtracts  not  from  the  creed,  but  from  confirmations 
of  the  creed.  The  onward  movement  of  the  text  is  toward 
smoothness  and  conformity,  the  later  text  supplying  here  and 
there  the  apparent  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  type.  Now,  as  we 
get  still  further  back,  going  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  third 
and  second,  we  find  the  reverse  movement  toward  a  certain  rough¬ 
ness  and  non-conformity  still  kept  up,  which  shows  still  further, 
and  more  strongly,  that  the  great  textual  critics  have  not  been 
lacking  in  critical  judgment  in  giving  to  K  B  and  their  cognates 
the  preference  naturally  due  to  the  oldest  known  type  of  text. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  MSS.  AND  VERSIONS 

Necessarily,  the  information  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  text 
possible  in  a  volume  like  this  is  very  slight.  The  student  is 
referred  to  the  Prolegomena  of  TischendorPs  Editio  Major , 
edited  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory,  and  to  Scrivener’s  Introduction 
to  The  Criticism  of  the  N.  T,  London,  1894. 

Uncials 

K  =  Code. x  Sinaiticus,  discovered  by  Tischendorf  in  the  convent  of  St  Catha¬ 
rine,  Mt.  Sinai,  1859,  and  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  A  manuscript  of 
the  fourth  century. 

B  = Codex  Vatic  anus,  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  where  it  seems  to 
have  been  brought  very  soon  after  the  founding  of  the  Library  in  1448. 
Also  of  the  fourth  century,  and  slightly  older  than  k. 

A  = Codex  Alexandrtnus,  in  the  British  Museum  from  its  foundation  in  1753. 
Brought  from  Constantinople,  in  1528,  as  a  present  from  the  patriarch 
Cyril  Lucar  to  Charles  I.  Belongs  to  the  fifth  century. 

C  =  Codex  Ephraemi ,  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  Brought  from  the  East 
by  the  Medici  family  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  into  France  by 
Catharine  de  Medici.  A  valuable  palimpsest  of  the  fifth  century. 

D  =  Codex  Bezae ,  a  Gneco-Latin  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge  by  the  reformer  Theo- 
.dore  Beza  in  1581.  Previously  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Irenseus,  Lyons. 
Belongs  to  the  sixth  century.  A  singularly  corrupt  text,  but  bearing 
important  witness  to  the  accepted  critical  text.  The  corruptions  are 
largely  interpolations,  and  the  text  on  which  these  are  inlaid  contains 
abundant  confirmation  of  the  purer  form  of  the  text. 
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L  —Codex  Regius ,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Belongs  to  the  eighth 
century.  Contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  some  omissions.  Those  in 
Mk.  are  io16-30  15s-20.  Though  of  this  late  date,  it  is  so  evidently  a 
copy  of  an  early  manuscript  that  it  acquires  great  value  in  the  criticism 
of  the  text. 

A  =  Codex  Sangallensis  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  the  great  monastery  of  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland,  where  it  probably  originated.  It  is  evidently,  like  L,  a 
copy  of  an  old  manuscript,  and  of  great  critical  value. 

Other  uncials  of  less  importance  are  : 

E  =  Codex  Basiliettsis ,  of  the  eighth  century. 

F  =  “  Borelli ,  of  the  ninth  century. 

G  =  “  Woljii  A,  of  the  tenth  century. 

II  =  “  “  B,  of  the  ninth  century. 

K  =  “  Cyprius ,  of  the  ninth  century. 

M  =  “  Cam pia n us  1  of  the  ninth  century. 

N  =  “  Purpureus ,  of  the  sixth  century. 

P  =  “  Guelpherbytanus  A,  of  the  sixth  century. 

S  =  “  Vaticanus  354,  of  the  tenth  century. 

T*  =  fragment  of  Lectionary,  containing  in  Mk.  only  I1-8  I285-87. 

U  =  Codex  Nanianus  I. 

V  =  “  Mosque ttsis ,  of  the  eleventh  century. 

X  =  “  Monacensis ,  of  the  tenth  century, 

r  =  “  Tischcndorfiunus ,  of  the  ninth  century. 

II  =  “  Petropolitianus ,  of  the  ninth  century. 

Cursives 

I  =  Codex  Basiliettsis ,  of  the  tenth  century. 

13  =  **  Regius  50,  of  the  twelfth  century. 

28  =  “  “  379,  of  the  eleventh  century. 

33=  “  “  14,  of  the  eleventh  century,  called  “The  Queen  of  the 

Cursives. 99 

69  =  Codex  Leicestrensis ,  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

102  =  “  Bibliothecae  Mediceae. 

209  An  unnamed,  valuable  manuscript. 

346  =  Codex  Ambrosianus  23,  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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Versions 


Vet ust  or  Itala.  This  version  itself  belongs  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  though  there  are  no  copies  earlier  than  the  fourth  century. 
Vulgate,  the  Latin  version  of  Jerome,  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century. 
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The  Egyptian  versions  are  : 

1.  Memphitic,  or  Bohairic,  in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  belonging  to 

the  second  century. 

2.  Thebaic,  or  Sahidic,  in  the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt;  belonging  also  to  the 

second  century.  Extant  only  in  fragments. 

The  Syriac  versions  are  : 

1.  Peshito ,  of  the  second  century. 

2.  Harclean,  which  contains  itself  a  statement  of  its  date  =  508.  Value 

largely  due  to  Thomas  of  Harkel,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  and 
who  collated  it  with  the  aid  of  three  Greek  mss .  These  marginal 
additions  give  this  value. 

3.  Jerusalem  Syriac,  a  lectionary  of  the  sixth  century. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The  Fathers  are  quoted  in  the  manner  usual  in  critical  commentaries 
(Amb.f  Aug.,  Chrys.,  Jer.,  Orig.,  etc.). 


Egyptt . Egyptian  Versions. 

Memph . Memphitic. 

Theb . Thebaic. 

Acth . Ethiopic  Version. 

Latt . Latin  Versions. 

Lat.  Vet . Vetus  Latina. 

Vulg . Vulgate. 

Syrr . Syriac  Versions. 

Pesh . Peshito. 

Hard . Harclean. 

Hier . Jerusalem  Lectionary. 

AV . Authorised  Version. 

RV . Revised  Version. 

RV.  marg. . Revised  Version  marg. 

Tisch . Tischendorf. 

Treg . Tregelles. 

WH . Westcott  and  Hort. 

Beng . Bengel. 

De  W . De  Wette. 

Mey . Meyer. 

Bib.  Die . Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

(ist  or  2d  edition). 

Thay.-Grm.  Lex . .  .  Thayer’s  Grimm. 

Win . Winer’s  Grammar  of  N.  T.  Greek . 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  MARK 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  GLAD  TIDINGS 

L  1-a  Beginning  of  the  glad  tidings  concerning  Jesus  in 
the  authoritative  proclamation  of  Joint  the  Baptist.  Prophe¬ 
cies  of  this  preliminary  work  in  the  Old  Testament ,  the 
appearance  of  John ,  his  proclamation  of  repentance ,  his  bap¬ 
tism ,  and  his  announcement  of  the  coming  One  mightier 
than  he. 

It  is  evident  that  the  key  to  this  paragraph  is  found  in  this 
announcement  of  the  One  mightier  than  John.  Who  and  what 
the  man  was  who  made  it,  the  general  character  of  his  mission  to 
the  nation,  into  the  course  of  which  it  was  introduced,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  fulfilled  prophecy  in  regard  to  the  preparation  for 
the  Messianic  advent,  we  are  told  of  course,  but  the  theme  itself 
is  the  announcement  That  is  the  beginning  of  the  good  news 
about  Jesus  which  is  the  title  of  the  section.  There  are  two 
renderings  of  our  EV.  which  obscure  this  intention  of  the  para¬ 
graph,  viz.,  the  translation  gospel  for  euayycAiov,  v.1,  and  preach 
for  Krjpwraw,  v.4* 7.  The  technical  meaning  which  both  these  words 
have  acquired  in  our  language  renders  them  frequently  unfit  to 
translate  the  Greek  words,  but  especially  in  this  passage,  the 
character  of  which  is  such  as  to  make  a  close  adherence  to  the 
specific  meaning  of  the  original  words  quite  necessary.  The  state¬ 
ment  is,  that  with  the  proclamation,  Krjpwro-civ,  of  the  coming  One 
by  John  began  the  glad  tidings,  cwyyc'Ai ov,  concerning  Jesus. 
Furthermore,  it  is  stated  that  this  beginning  is  in  accordance  with 
prophecy,  which  foretold  the  sending  of  a  messenger,  ayycAos,  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.  The  prophecy  is  further  identified 
with  the  event  by  the  description  of  the  messenger  in  the  second 
part  of  the  prophecy  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  statement  about  John  that  he  made  his  appearance 
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in  the  wilderness .  The  general  work  of  John  is  shown  to  consist 
in  his  baptism  of  the  crowds  (including  mostly  the  people  of 
Judaea)  who  came  to  him,  his  proclamation  being  that  of  a  bap¬ 
tism  of  repentance  for  remission  of  sins.  That  is,  he  performed  a 
rite  of  outward  purification,  and  explained  that  it  meant  an  inward 
purification  looking  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  This  message 
would  be  understood  by  the  people  to  foreshadow  the  coming  of 
the  expected  deliverer,  since  repentance  was  the  acknowledged 
condition  of  national  deliverance,  and  this  public  call  to  it  would 
naturally  therefore  create  expectation  of  his  advent.  As  for  John’s 
appearance,  his  wilderness  life  and  food  and  his  rough  dress 
recall  Elijah,  as  they  are  evidently  intended  to  do,  the  item  about 
the  leather  girdle  reproducing  the  language  of  the  LXX  in  regard 
to  Elijah’s  dress  (2  K.  i8).  It  is  obviously  the  picture  of  a  man 
who  has  revolted  from  the  evil  world  and  prefers  hardness  to  the 
unclean  associations  of  its  comforts.  It  is  a  significant  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  manners  of  the  place  and  time  that  they  should  lead 
to  such  revolt  not  in  Greece  or  Rome,  but  in  Judaea.  It  is  such 
a  man  as  this,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  own  great  work  of  impress¬ 
ing  on  the  nation  his  sense  of  its  sin,  and  issuing  to  it  the  old 
prophetic  cry,  Wash  you,  make  you  clean,  interjects  the  beginning 
of  the  evangel,  the  first  news  that  the  Messiah  is  actually  at  hand. 
This  announcement  takes  the  form  of  a  comparison  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  personage  announced  by  him.  There  comes  one 
stronger  than  he,  with  whom  he  is  not  to  be  compared.  So  far, 
the  announcement  is  in  line  with  Jewish  expectation,  but  there  is 
an  absence  of  the  material,  and  an  emphasis  of  the  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  in  what  follows,  which  does  not  spring  from  Jewish  Messian- 
ism,  and  would  not  have  led  to  John’s  later  doubt.  It  is  a 
comparison  between  his  baptism  and  that  of  Jesus,  making  the 
latter  to  be  the  spiritual  reality,  of  which  John’s  was  merely  the 
ritual  expression.  It  was  to  be  a  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  element  of  spiritual  purification,  while  John’s  baptism  was  in 
the  material  element  of  water,  which  could  only  represent  that 
purification  in  a  figure. 

1.  This  verse  is  a  title  or  heading  . of  the  paragraph  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  John  the  Baptist.1  That  work,  but  especially  the 


1  Hence  the  absence  of  the  article  before  '\pxv,  Win.  19.  1.  a . 
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announcement  of  the  coming  of  the  one  mightier  than  he,  is  the 
beginning  of  the  tvayyeXiov,  the  good  news  about  Jesus  Christ \ 

tvayyeXC ov.  —  This  word,  which  in  the  later  Greek  means  glad 
tidings ,  is  in  the  N.T.  restricted  to  the  good  news  about  Jesus,  or 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  came  to  establish,  or  of  the  salvation 
accomplished  by  him.  It  is  under  this  last  head,  that  it  comes  to 
have  the  technical  sense  of  the  scheme  of  truth  relating  to  him 
and  to  his  saving  work,  which  has  come  to  be  so  associated  with 
the  word  gospel  as  to  render  that  a  misleading  translation  in  a 
passage  like  this.  This  word  is  also  associated  with  the  written 
accounts  of  our  Lord’s  life,  the  Gospels,  which  is  also  confusing 
here.1 

*lrj<rdv  Xpiorov. —  This  gen.  may  be  either  subj.  or  obj.,  the 
good  news  brought  by  him,  or  that  concerning  him.  Here  it  is 
evidently  the  latter,  as  John  is  the  bearer  of  the  cuayycXtov. 
*1  rjaovs  is  the  personal  name  of  our  Lord  (Mt.  i#1).  It  is  a 
descriptive  name,  as  the  passage  in  Mt.  indicates,  meaning 
Saviour.  It  is  used  once  in  the  N.T.  as  the  Greek  form  of 
Joshua  (Heb.  48).2  Xpiorov  —  the  official  title  of  Jesus,  denoting 
him  as  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed.  The  word  itself  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  O.T.,  where  it  is  applied  to  kings  as  anointed 
of  God.  But  as  a  title  of  the  coming  King,  the  hope  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  it  does  not  occur.  It  is  first  used  of  him  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch  4810  52*,  about  the  close  of  the  second  century 
b.c.,8  and  afterwards  frequently  in  the  uncanonical  literature.  It 
appears  from  this  literature,  that  the  general  national  expectation 
of  deliverance  and  greatness  characteristic  of  the  O.T.  period  had 
at  this  time  taken  the  definite  shape  of  an  expected  deliverer  in 
the  Davidic  line.  And  the  N.T.  furnishes  abundant  evidence  that 
this  expectation  was  common  at  the  coming  of  Jesus,  and  during 
his  life.  The  title  Xpioros  became  a  personal  name  later,  and  the 
absence  of  the  art.  would  indicate  that  this  is  the  use  here. 

viov  row  ©cov  —  Son  of  God.  RV.  puts  this  into  the  text,  and 
omits  it  in  the  margin,  which  seems  a  good  statement  of  the 
critical  evidence.  This  term,  Son  of  God,  like  the  title  Messiah, 
is  applied  to  the  Messianic  King  in  the  uncanonical  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture.  But  its  use  is  purely  theocratic  and  official,  corresponding 


1  In  Homer,  it  means  a  reward  given  to  the  bearer  of  good  news;  in  Attic 
Greek,  a  thank-offering  for  the  same.  The  LXX  form  of  the  word  seems  to  be 
cvavyeAxa,  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 

*  *lif<rovf  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Heb.  gahn*,  rich,  or  according  to  a  still  later 
form,  njgw\  The  first  two  mean  Whose  help  is  Jehovah.  The  last  means  simply 
kelpt  or  deliverer ,  and  it  is  probably  this  later  form  to  which  this  use  is  to  be 
referred. 

*  On  this  book,  see  Schiirer,  N.  7g.  Div.  II.,  Vol.  III.  6  32,  V.  2.  On  the  Messi¬ 
anic  hope  of  the  people  in  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  life  of  Jesus,  see 
Schiirer  II.  II.  }  29;  and  on  the  name  Messiah,  see  II.  II.  29, 3.  The  Heb. form  is 
rytfo,  Chald.  Kmrc,  Messiah. 
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to  the  O.T.  use  to  denote  any  one  whose  office  specially  represents 
God  among  men,  such  as  kings  and  judges  (see  J.  io*6).  Its  use 
to  denote  the  relation  to  God  springing  from  the  miraculous  con¬ 
ception  is  confined  to  Lk.  i35,  and  its  application  to  Jesus*  meta¬ 
physical  relation  to  God  is  not  found  in  the  Synoptics.  The  term 
is  applied  by  Jesus  to  himself  in  his  discourse  without  any  expla¬ 
nation,  whereas  it  would  require  explanation  if  it  was  intended  to 
convey  any  other  meaning  than  the  historical  sense  with  which  the 
people  were  familiar.  It  is  applied  to  him  in  the  theophany  at 
the  baptism,  where  the  aor.  ei&oKYjo-a,  meaning  I  came  (o  take 
pleasure  in  thee ,  limits  the  title  and  statement  to  his  historical 
manifestation,  his  earthly  life.  It  is  used  by  Peter  in  his  confes¬ 
sion,  where  its  association  with  the  title  Christ,  or  Messiah,  —  thou 
art  the  Christ ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God \  —  also  indicates  the 
theocratic  sense.  In  the  question  of  the  High  Priest  at  the  trial 
of  Jesus,  whether  he  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  same  collo¬ 
cation  involves  the  same  conclusion.  In  fact,  there  is  nowhere  in 
the  Synoptics  any  indication  that  the  title  is  used  so  as  to  involve 
any  departure  from  the  current  theocratic  sense ;  and  indications, 
such  as  the  above,  are  not  wanting,  that  the  title  does  retain  its 
common  meaning  at  the  time.  When  we  get  outside  of  these 
historical  books,  we  come  upon  the  metaphysical  sonship  as  pos¬ 
sibly  the  prevalent  meaning  of  the  term.  Son  of  God  means  here, 
then,  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  a  theocracy,  in  which  God  is 
the  real  ruler,  and  the  Messianic  king  represents  God.  Only,  with 
the  new  meaning  that  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  had  put  into 
all  these  current  phrases,  it  would  signify  to  a  Christian  writer  that 
this  representation  was  real,  and  not  merely  official,  that  in  Christ 
the  ideal  of  the  theocratic  king  had  been  realized,  a  prince  who 
really  represented  the  mind  and  spirit  of  God,  and  established  the 
Divine  law  among  men  after  the  Divine  method. 

vloG  tov  GcoG  T.  R.  AEFGHKM  etc.  and  Versions  generally.  uloO  OeoG 

RV.  Treg.  WH.,  marg.  k*  BDL  102.  Omit  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  marg.  n*  28, 

255.  Omission  confirmed  also  by  passages  in  Iren.  Epiph.  Orig.  Victorin. 

2.  iv  rots  Trpo^i/rcus.  —  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  correction 
of  the  original,  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  ascribing  the  double  quo¬ 
tation  from  Malachi  and  Isaiah  to  Isaiah  alone.  The  reading  of 
all  the  critical  texts  is  iv  ra»  'Hemp  r<o  irpo<f>ijriy. 

iv  t$  ‘Hcrafp  r<J>  irpotp^TXJ  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A  33  tatt. 

Memph.  Pesh.  Hier.  Hard.  marg. 

This  quotation  is  intended  to  prove  from  prophecy  that  the 
good  news  about  Christ  had  its  appointed  beginning  in  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  a  forerunner  who  was  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  him. 
The  first  part  is  from  Mai.  31,  the  second  from  Is.  40s.  In  the 
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original,  the  passage  from  Mai.  reads,  Behold ,  I  send  my  messenger 
who  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me,  Jehovah  is  the  speaker, 
and  he  is  not  addressing  some  one  else,  whose  way  is  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  God’s  messenger ;  but  he  declares  that  he  is  coming 
himself  to  his  temple  to  purge  it  of  the  profanations  of  the  priests, 
and  that  he  sends  his  messenger  to  prepare  the  way  for  him. 
Moreover,  the  messenger  is  the  prophet  himself,  my  messenger 
being  in  the  Heb.  Malachi ,  the  traditional  name  of  the 

prophet.  The  prophecy  has  thus  a  distinct  historical  sense.  The 
evil  of  Malachi’s  time,  as  is  evident  from  the  entire  prophecy,  was 
this  abuse  of  their  office  by  the  priests,  and  the  prophet  announces 
that  God  is  coming  to  do  away  with  this  abuse,  and  the  prophecy 
is  to  announce  this  coming,  and  make  ready  for  it.  Here,  it  is 
adapted  to  Messianic  use  by  the  change  of  my  and  me  to  thy  and 
thee ,  and  is  applied  to  the  mission  of  the  forerunner  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Messiah.  This  Messianic  use  of  a  passage  having 
another  primary  sense  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  in  Messi¬ 
anic  prophecy.  The  principle  underlying  it  is,  that  the  Messianic 
kingdom  founded  by  Jesus  is  the  real  culmination  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory,  and  that  its  prophecies  of  near  events  somehow  all  point 
forward  also  to  him.  And  especially,  in  this  case,  the  underlying 
fact  is  that  the  Jewish  nation  is  a  theocracy,  and  that  the  crises  in 
its  history  are  due  to  a  Divine  appearance  and  intervention;  a 
coming  of  God,  moreover,  for  which  way  is  made  by  his  messen¬ 
gers  the  prophets.  This  common  feature  being  shared  by  the 
culminating  intervention,  gives  the  Messianic  turn  to  the  original 
prophecy. 

itncpo<r$4 v  a ou  is  omitted  by  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  It  is  supported  by 
few  good  authorities,  and  is  an  evident  emendation.  The  quotation  is  a 
free  translation  from  the  Heb.  The  LXX  reads  TfloO  l£aro<rrA\w  rd* 
AyytXbv  /aou,  xal  bripXtycTai  b8bv  xpb  irpofftbrov  ptov.  The  form  in  which 
it  is  quoted  by  Mk.  is  also  that  of  the  other  places  in  which  it  is  cited  in  the 
N.T.  (Mt.  II10  Lk.  7s7),  pointing  to  some  common  Greek  source,  not  the 
LXX,  with  which  the  evangelists  had  become  familiar.  See  Toy,  Quota - 
tions  in  N.  T.,  p.  31. 

3.  fjxovrf  /Sowvtos  iv  rfj  cp>//xci)  —  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness .  This  passage  is  quoted  directly  from  the  LXX  of 
Is.  40s.1  Here,  as  in  the  quotation  from  Mai.,  the  coming  to  be 
prepared  for  is  that  of  God  to  his  people.  The  purpose  of  his 
coming  is  to  deliver  his  people  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon  by 
the  hand  of  Cyrus.2  It  is  the  note  of  deliverance  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  this  with  the  Messianic  advent  and  intervention,  and  the 
preparation  for  this  by  the  prophetic  message  is  shared  by  this 
with  the  passage  from  Mai. 


1  avroO  is  substituted  for  row  0«oG  rjuvv  after  Tpt/Sow. 
*  See  Is.  4i25  43U  4428-454  46i.  2  47i-15  48» 
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iv  rj}  ip'fiw  in  the  Heb.  belongs  with  iroipAaart.  See  Is.  40s,  RV. 
But  it  is  evident  that  Mk.  intends  to  join  it  with  /Sowi'ros,  as  this  makes  the 
prophecy  anticipate  the  appearance  of  John  in  the  wilderness. 

Kvpiov  —  the  Lord ,  stands  for  Jehovah ,  or  Yahweh ,  in  the  origi¬ 
nal,  this  being  the  LXX.  rendering  of  that  name  of  God.  But  it  is 
probable  that  Mk.  understands  it  to  refer  to  Jesus,  this  being  one 
of  his  familiar  titles.  In  this  way,  the  passage  becomes  more 
directly  adapted  to  his  purpose,  making  the  advent,  and  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  forerunner  both  figure  in  prophecy. 

4.  In  this  verse,  the  art.  should  be  inserted  before  /Saim£<i>v, 
without  any  doubt.  Whether  koI  should  be  dropped  before 
Krjpwr<r<Dv ,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  of  much  doubt  If  it  is 
dropped,  the  passage  reads,  John  the  Baptizer  came  preaching \ 
If  it  is  retained,  it  reads,  John  came ,  who  baptized  and  preached , 
RV.  On  the  whole,  the  reading  without  kcu  is  preferable. 

6  fiaTrlfav  Tiscli.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A  33,  Memph.  teal  Kr)p6<r<rwv 
Treg.  (teal)  Tisch.  RV.  n  AI)LP  A,  Vcrss.  generally.  Omit  xal  WII.  Treg. 
tmirg.  B.  33,  73,  102. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  right  connection  of  this  verse,  we  must 
read  it  as  if  the  preceding  quotations  were  omitted  —  Beginning 
of  the  good  ncu>s  of  Jesus  Christ .  .  .  John  came ,  etc.  cy cvcro  — 
there  camcy  or  appeared .  The  verb  is  used  to  denote  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  person  on  the  stgige  of  history.  The  wilderness  in  which* 
he  made  his  appearance  is  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  on  the  south¬ 
ern  banks  of  the  Jordan,  just  before  it  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
Krjpwr<Twv — proclaiming .  The  word  means  to  exercise  the  office 
of  a  herald,  to  proclaim  officially,  and  with  authority.  John  is  not 
represented  as  preaching,  taking  baptism  for  his  text,  but  as  mak¬ 
ing  public  proclamation,  calling  men  to  his  baptism.1 

fiaTrTujpuoL  /Acravotas  —  a  baptism  of  repentance .  This  rite  of 
immersion  in  water  signified  the  complete  inward  purification  of 
the  subject.  It  took  up  into  a  symbolical  rite  the  figurative  wash¬ 
ings  of  such  passages  as  Is.  i16  4*  Jer.  414  Ez.  36s5  Zech.  131  Ps.  512 *. 
Outwardly,  it  had  its  counterpart  in  the  Levitical  washings  of  the 
law  (Ex.  294  Lev.  148  9  x  w.  m.  si.  22. 27  16s8-28  iy14  etc.).  But  its 
use  by  John  was  quite  unique.2  fieravoia s —  of  repentance.  The 
gen.  denotes  the  significance  of  the  rite,  the  inward  act  of  which 
it  is  the  outward  sign  and  pledge.  The  word  denotes  primarily  a 
change  of  mind,  such  as  comes  from  an  afterthought.  A  person 


1  This  word  is  one  of  several,  such  as  KarayytWto,  tvayytKi&aBat,  having  different 
shades  of  meaning,  but  all  translated  preach  in  the  EV.,  whenever  sacred  matters 
arc  spoken  of. 

2  The  question  of  the  outward  form  of  this  rite  has  been  discussed  so  thoroughly 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  it  again  in  this  place.  In  this  passage,  the  indica¬ 
tions  corresponding  to  the  common  usage  of  the  word  itself  are  the  river,  the 

immersion  into  the  river,  the  going  up  out  of  the  water,  but  especially,  the  entire¬ 

ness  and  completeness  of  avoia,  which  is  expressed  by  the  rite. 
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does  something  from  failure  to  consider  certain  things  necessary  to 
wise  action,  and  when  afterwards  these  neglected  things  come  to 
him,  there  comes  the  corresponding  change  of  attitude  and  pur¬ 
pose.  It  denotes  in  the  N.T.  a  change,  arising  from  such  recon¬ 
sideration,  from  a  life  of  sin  to  rectitude  and  holiness.  Such  a  call 
to  repentance  was  not  unexpected  by  the  Jews,  who  believed  that 
it  was  the  sin  of  the  nation  which  delayed  the  coming  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  King.  The  call  to  repentance  therefore,  by  one  wearing  the 
prophetic  appearance  and  authority,  would  signify  to  the  nation 
that  the  deliverer  was  at  hand,  and  that  they  must  prepare  for  his 
coming,  a?  a<t>c<nv  a/xa/ortaiv  —  for  remission  of  sins .  This  states 
the  purpose  of  the  baptism  of  repentance.  It  is  the  repentance 
evidently  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  remission,  repentance 
being  the  normal  and  constant  Scriptural  condition  of  forgive¬ 
ness.1 2 *  Baptism  is  related  to  the  repentance  as  the  outward  act 
in  which  this  inward  change  finds  formal  expression.  Baptism  is 
an  act  of  profession,  and  is  related  to  repentance  as  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  forgiveness  is  to  forgiveness  itself.  It  is  contended  some¬ 
times  (so  Meyer  and  Weiss)  that  this  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
significance  of  Christian  baptism,  in  which  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
was  first  realized.  But  surely,  if  this  was  a  baptism  of  repentance, 
it  would  result  in  forgiveness,  since  repentance  and  forgiveness  are 
necessarily  connected. 

5.  iravrcs  should  be  removed  from  its  position  after  e/SanTLlovro, 
so  as  to  follow  ‘IcpocroAv/LUTat,  and  the  verse  reads,  .  .  .  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ,  and  were  baptized \  .  .  . 

'lepocoXv jUrat  it&vtcs  ical  ifSaTTlfov to  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BDL  A 

28,  33»  102,  Latt.  Memph.  etc. 

iraera  .  .  .  irdvrc*  —  all.  These  words  are  to  be  taken  rhetori¬ 
cally.  We  know  that  John’s  severity  must  have  turned  many  away 
(Mt.  37'10  Lk.  37"14).  And  the  leaders  of  the  people  did  not 
believe  in  him  (Mk.  n27~33).  But  the  Kaos,  the  people ,  all  recog¬ 
nized  John  as  a  prophet  (Mk.  ii32).  This  general  outpouring  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  John’s  proclamation,  since  a 
prophetic  call  to  national  repentance  would  be  hailed  as  a  call  to 
national  deliverance.  i£ofio\oyovfi€voi —  confessing?  This  con¬ 
fession  of  sins  gave  reality  to  the  baptism,  making  it  a  baptism  of 
repentance. 

6.  rplxas  KCLfiyXov  —  camel's  hair.  Since  it  says  camel's  hair, 
and  not  shin  or  fur ,  we  are  to  understand  probably  a  coarse  cloth 


1  On  the  relation  of  repentance  to  forgiveness,  see  Is.  i16-18  Ez.  3314-20  Hos.  14 
Amos  510*15  Jon.  34 *-10.  In  fact,  the  whole  burden  of  prophecy  is,  that  the  nation  is 
afflicted  because  of  its  sins,  but  that  it  needs  only  to  repent. 

2  In  its  compound  form,  this  is  a  Biblical  word.  The  later  language,  Win.  says, 

loves  compound  verbs  which  bring  out  something  implied  in  the  principal  verb, 

16.  4.  B.  b.  The  preposition  here  denotes  that  what  is  hidden  comes  out  in  confes¬ 

sion. 
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made  of  the  hair.  There  are  examples  moreover  of  the  cloth,  but 
not  of  the  skin,  being  used  in  this  way.  Seppartwiv —  a 

leather  girdle .  This  is  selected  to  describe  Elijah’s  general 
appearance  in  2  K.  i8.  And  it  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
coarse  dress,  the  girdle  gathering  in  the  loose  robe  about  the 
waist  being  generally  a  place  for  luxury  and  display  in  dress. 
There  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  too,  that  the  description,  hairy 
mart ,  may  refer  to  Elijah’s  dress,  which  would  be  another  corre¬ 
spondence.  So  RV.  niarg .  koi  c<r0o>v  axpiSas  kcu  pAXx  aypiov — 
and  was  eating  locusts  and  wild  honey} 

UQuv  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  BL*  A  33. 

This  food  was  wilderness  food,  and  corresponds  to  the  coarse 
dress.  Together,  they  represent  the  spirit  of  the  man,  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  ease  and  luxury,  his  revolt  against  a  sinful  generation, 
everything  which  caused  him  to  dwell  apart  from  men,  and  to 
contemn  their  manners.  Locusts  were  an  article  of  food  espe¬ 
cially  allowed  by  the  Levitical  Law,  and  they  are  still  eaten,  pre¬ 
pared  in  various  ways,  by  Eastern  peoples.  By  wild  honey  may 
be  meant  that  made  by  wild  bees,  and  deposited  in  hollow  trees, 
and  other  places  in  the  woods ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term 
ficAt  aypiov  seems  to  be  applied  generally  to  the  sweet  sap  of 
certain  trees.1 2 

7.  iKrjpwae  —  he  was  proclaiming.  The  translation  preached 
is  especially  out  of  place  here,  since  what  follows  is  not  the  general 
subject  of  the  Baptist’s  preaching,  but  only  that  particular  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  which  has  led  the 
writer  to  say  that  the  proclamation  by  John  in  the  wilderness  was 
the  beginning  of  the  good  news  about  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  mak¬ 
ing  proclamation  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  icqpv(,  the  herald  of  the 
Messianic  King.  The  whole  work  of  the  Baptist  in  this  Gospel  is 
treated  as  this  dpgrj  evayyeluov,  a  peculiarity  which  is  obscured  in 
our  version. 

itchpvaac  continues  the  impfs.  fjv  ivMvpivos  and  tadwv,  denoting  John’s 

habit  of  life  and  speech  in  the  wilderness. 

6  laxyporepos  pov3 —  he  that  is  mightier  than  I  (RV.).  This 
description  of  the  coming  one  is  common  to  all  the  Synoptics, 
but  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  it  is  introduced  between  the  statement  of 
John’s  baptism  and  that  of  Jesus’  baptism  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  more  distinctly  than  in  Mk.’s  account  that  in  these  different 
baptisms  is  contained  the  point  of  the  l<rxyp6rcpos.  Jesus  is  might¬ 
ier  than  John  by  reason  of  his  baptizing  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mk.’s 
order  shows  this  also,  but  not  so  distinctly.  ottiW  pov —  after 


1  e<r6(i)<i>r  is  in  the  same  construction  as  irStSv/ifyot,  was  clothed  . . .  and  was 
eating,  faffuty  is  a  poetic  form  of  the  participle. 

2  See  Meyer’s  Note. 

*  The  art.  indicates  the  definite  person  had  in  mind. 
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me}  ou  ovk  € ifd  Ikclvos  —  of  whom  I  am  not  fit  .  .  .  This  is  a 
rhetorical  statement  of  John’s  depreciation  of  himself  by  the  side 
of  the  coming  one.  He  was  not  fit  to  tic  his  shoes. 

Uav6s  denotes  any  kind  of  sufficiency  or  fitness.  Fit  is  a  good  transla¬ 
tion  in  this  case. 

ifidvra  r.  inroSy/iaTuiv  —  the  thong  of  the  sandals.  The  sandals 
protected  the  soles  only,  and  were  bound  to  the  feet  by  a  thong, 
icityas.  —  This  apparently  superfluous  addition  about  stooping  serves 
to  heighten  the  impression  of  the  menial  character  of  the  act. 

8.  £yu>  ifidimaa  vSan  —  I  baptized  you  with  water. 

Omit  pJkv  after  iy&>  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BL  33,^69,  102,  124,  Lat 
Vet.  mss.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh.  etc.  Omit  iv  before  vdan  Tisch.  Treg. 
marg.  WH.  n  BH  A  16,  33,  56,  58,  258,  Vulg.  etc. 

Without  the  prep,  the  element  vdan  becomes  the  instrument  with  which 
the  act  is  performed.  See  Win.  31.  7.  d. 

iv  Uvcv/jLaTL  *Ayia>  —  in  Holy  Spirit.  We  are  not  to  look  for 
Christian  terms,  nor  Christian  uses  of  terms,  in  John's  teaching. 
The  line  that  divides  them  in  this  matter  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
fine,  but  distinguishable.  In  the  Jewish  conception,  personality  is 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  only  figuratively.  In  the  Christian 
use,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impersonal  sense  is  the  figurative  one, 
eg.  where  it  speaks  of  a  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Tit.  3* 
Acts  217- w).  But  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  of  Yahweh,  or  the  Spirit  of 
holiness,  figures  more  or  less  largely  in  the  O.T.  as  the  animating 
power  in  the  universe,  as  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet,  the  sol¬ 
dier,  the  king,  and  even  the  workman.  And  the  possession  of  this 
Spirit  by  all  men  is  prophesied  as  one  of  the  marks  of  Israel's 
golden  age.  See  Job  2613  334  Ps.  I0430  Is.  421  611  Mi.  3®  Jud.  310 
6s4  Is.  112  Joel  2®  Is.  59-1  Ex.  313.  John’s  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  tthp  nr 1,  would  not  therefore  be  strange  to  his  Jewish 
hearers.  Thie  absence  of  the  art.  indicates  that  the  Spirit  is 
regarded  here  as  an  element,  a  pervading  presence,  like  the  air, 
in  the  ocean  of  which  we  are  submerged.  The  epithet  holy  would 
not  in  itself  suggest  moral  quality,  as  it  denoted  what  is  invested 
with  awe  or  reverence,  and  only  secondarily  and  rarely,  moral 
purity.  But  in  the  connection,  since  the  Spirit  is  regarded  here 
as  the  purifying  element,  it  is  evidently  holiness  in  the  moral 
sense  that  is  predicated  of  it.  The  contrast  between  the  work  of 
the  Baptist,  and  that  of  the  Messiah,  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
mightier  one  who  is  to  follow  John  will  do  the  real  work  of  which 
the  Baptist  is  able  to  perform  only  the  sign.  Water  cleanses  only 
the  body,  and  represents  figuratively  the  inward  cleansing  of  the 
man.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  element  in  which  man  is  cleansed 


1  On  the  use  of  the  adverb  as  a  preposition,  see  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.;  Win.  54.  6. 
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inwardly  and  really,  and  it  is  this  real  baptism  which  the  coming 
one  was  to  perform.  So  far  as  it  is  given  us  in  the  Gospels,  John's 
annunciation  of  the  Messiah  includes  only  the  spiritual  side  of  his 
anticipated  work,  and  thus  corresponds  with  the  historical  fact. 
But  John’s  later  doubt  could  have  arisen  probably  only  from  the 
failure  of  Jesus  to  carry  out  the  kingly  part  of  the  Jewish  Messianic 
expectation.  See  Mt.  n2-19.  And  it  would  be  quite  improbable 
that  John  would  be  so  far  separated  from  his  time  as  to  expect  a 
purely  spiritual  Messiah. 

In  this  paragraph,  the  signs  of  Mk.’s  use  of  the  Logia  are  not  wanting. 
In  the  first  place,  O.T.  citations  are  not  common  in  Mk.,  but  are  quite 
characteristic  of  the  Logia.  And  especially,  the  first  part  of  the  double 
quotation  is,  in  Mk.  I2-3  Lk.  y27,  taken  unquestionably  from  that  source. 
The  somewhat  clumsy  junction  of  the  two  passages  is  due  apparently  to 
bringing  together  what  was  separated  in  the  original  source.  And  Mt.  3 12 
Lk.  317  show  signs  of  being  connected  with  what  precedes  in  the  original 
source.  Mk.  omits  this,  but  gives  what  precedes  with  the  identity  of 
language  that  shows  a  common  source  for  all  three.  For  the  verbal 
resemblance,  implying  the  interdependence  of  the  Synoptics,  cf.  Mk.  i3 
Mt.  33  Lk.  34,  especially  the  change  of  roO  Beou  rjfiuji/,  LXX,  to  atirov  in 
them  all  (Mk.  I4  Lk.  33  Mk.  !*•«  Mt.  34-53  Mk.  l7-*  Mt.  311  Lk.  31(1)- 


THE  BAPTISM  OF  JESUS 

9-11.  Jesus  is  baptized  by  John .  The  Holy  Spirit  descends 
upon  him ,  and  the  voice  from  heaven  attests  his  Divine 
mission. 

Among  the  rest,  Jesus  comes  to  John’s  baptism.  As  he  comes 
up  out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  descends  on  him  in  the  form  of 
a  dove,  preparing  him  for  the  work  into  which  baptism  has  inau¬ 
gurated  him  and  signifying  the  gentleness  of  his  reign ;  and  a 
voice  out  of  heaven  proclaims  him  to  be  the  Messianic  Son  of 
God  who  has  won  the  special  Divine  favor. 

With  this  paragraph  begins  the  story,  of  Jesus’  life,  but  as  it 
treats  of  events  preceding  his  public  ministry,  the  story  of  the 
baptism  and  of  the  temptation  conforms  to  Mk.’s  plan  outside  of 
that  ministry,  and  is  given  -briefly.  E.g.  Mk.  does  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  explain  the  evident  difficulty  attending  the  baptism 
of  Jesus,  as  Mt.  does,  but  gives  only  the  fact.  The  visible  form 
taken  by  the  Spirit  in  its  descent  upon  Jesus  is  evidently  intended 
to  be,  like  the  voice,  a  theophany,  attesting  his  mission.  But  the 
Spirit  itself  is  intended  to  prepare  him  for  his  work,  and  so 
descends  upon  him  now  at  the  beginning  of  that  work ;  cf.  v.12. 


L  9,  10]  TIIE  BAPTISM  OF  JESUS  1 1 

9.  Kal  cyeyero  r/\Oev  1  —  iv  cVcmus  rats  ^/xcpats  —  in  those  days. 
This  is  a  general  designation  of  time,  and  denotes  here  the  period 
of  John’s  ministry.  Na£aper  tt}s  TaAtAatas  —  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 
The  explanatory  tt\%  TaXiXtuas  is  for  the  information  of  the  unin¬ 
formed,  and  is  a  sign  therefore,  that  this  Gospel  was  written  for 
Gentile  readers.  This  is  the  only  place  in  Mk.  where  Nazareth  is 
mentioned,  though  Jesus  is  called  a  Nazarene  in  several  places 
(i24 *  io47  1 6°  1467).  It  was  the  home  of  Jesus  during  his  private 
life. 

According  to  Lk.  I26  24-39-51  416,  this  was  owing  to  the  previous  residence 
of  his  parents  in  Nazareth.  Mt.,  however,  tells  us  that  they  took  up  their 
abode  there  after  their  return  from  Egypt,  because  they  were  turned  aside 
from  Bethlehem  by  the  succession  of  Archelaus  to  his  father’s  throne, 
which  made  Judaea  no  longer  a  safe  place  for  them  (2,<48). 

Nazareth  was  in  the  interior  about  midway  between  the  Lake 
%of  Galilee  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  at  present  a  town  of 
about  5000  inhabitants,  going  by  the  name  of  En  Nazira.2 

cts  tov  'lopSdmrjv  —  into  the  Jordan.  The  prep,  here  coincides 
with  the  proper  meaning  of  the  verb,  indicating  that  the  form  of 
the  rite  was  immersion  into  the  stream.  The  prep,  c k  in  the  next 
verse,  —  going  up  out  of  the  water,  —  implies  the  same. 

10.  Kal  evOvs  —  And  immediately ,3  avafiaLvwv  ck  — going  up  out 
of. 

Ik  (instead  of  dird)  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.RV.n  BDL  13,  28,  33,  69,  124. 

evous  rovi  ovpavovs  —  the  heavens  opening ,  not  opened. 
The  pres.  part,  denotes  action  in  its  progress,  not  completed 
action.4 

<09  irepurrepdv  —  as  a  dove.  Lk.  y2  says  that  this  resemblance  - 
was  in  bodily  shape.  And  the  language  itself  implies  that.  The 
dove  was  the  emblem  of  guilelessness  (Mt.  io16).  It  was  not  a 
bird  of  prey.  The  appearance  accords  with  the  gentleness  of 
Christ’s  reign.  The  descent  of  the  Spirit  was  moreover  a  real 
event,  while  the  appearance  was  only  a  vision.  It  was  not  merely 
a  sign  that  here  was  a  person  endued  with  the  Spirit,  but  a  special 
influence  beginning  at  the  time,  and  preparing  him  for  his  new 
work.  It  was  like  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  prepar¬ 
ing  the  disciples  for  their  new  work.  Neither  event  implied  in  any 
way  that  the  Spirit  was  not  present  in  their  lives  before.5  And 


1  This  circumlocution  for  the  simple  verb  is  a  translation  of  the  Heb.  i  wi,  and 
is  foreign  to  the  Greek  idiom.  The  absence  oi  a  conj.  between  the  two  verbs  is 
also  a  solecism. 

a  See  Bib.  Die.  On  the  form  of  the  Greek  name,  see  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 

*  This  adverb  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  style  of  this  Gospel.  It  is  used  by  Mk. 
nearly  twice  as  often  as  by  Mt.  and  Lk.  together.  is  substituted  for  eu0««?  in 

the  critical  texts  in  most  of  these  passages  in  Mk.  See  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 

4  See  Burton,  N.  T.  Moods  and  Tenses ,  125. 

6  On  this  office  of  the  Spirit,  cf.  Is.  xi2. 
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we  find  in  all  the  Synoptics  mention  that  Jesus  began  his  ministry 
under  the  impulsions  of  the  Spirit.  See  Mt.  1 2s8  Mk.  i12  Lk.  4*- ,4* 18. 
This  descent  of  the  Spirit  is  moreover  indicative  of  the  meaning 
of  our  Lord’s  baptism.  It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the 
real  baptism,  of  which  that  in  the  water  is  only  the  sign,  is  a  bap¬ 
tism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  is  this  which  is  signified  by  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  but  without  the  accompanying  repentance  which 
belongs  to  the  baptism  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 

11.  Kal  (cycvero) —  And  a  voice  ( came ). 

Omit  iyivtro  Tisch.  (WH.)  «  D  ff.2. 

2v  ct  6  vloq  fwv  6  ayaTrrjros  —  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son.  This 
is  one  of  the  passages  in  the  Synoptics  which  indicate  that  the 
Synoptical  use  of  vlo's  (tov  ©cov)  applied  to  Jesus,  conforms  to 
current  Jewish  usage,  omitting  the  metaphysical  Sonship,  and 
including  only  the  theocratic,  or  figurative  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  aor.  cv8d#o;cra,  I  came  to  take  pleasure ,  denotes  the  historical* 
process  by  which  God  came  to  take  pleasure  in  Jesus  during  his 
earthly  life,  not  the  eternal  delight  of  the  Father  in  the  Son.  The 
title  here  would  denote  one,  therefore,  who  has  been  received 
into  special  love  and  favor  by  God,  as  Paul  calls  Timothy  his  son 
(1  Tim.  i2).  It  accords  with  Lk.’s  statement,  that  Jesus  grew  in 
favor  with  God  and  man  (Lk.  252)  .*  cy  o-oi  cvSoKrja a  —  in  thee  I 
came  to  take  pleasure. 

tv  <rol  (instead  of  tv  y)  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BDLP  i,  13,  22,  33, 

69,  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh. 

THE  *  TEMPTATION 

12, 13.  Jesus  retires  into  the  wilderness ,  where  he  remains 
forty  days ,  tempted  by  Satan ,  and  attended  by  angels. 

Immediately  after  the  baptism,  Jesus  is  impelled  by  the  Spirit 
who  has  taken  possession  of  him  into  the  wilderness.  He  remains 
there  forty  days,  surrounded  by  the  wild  beasts,  attended  by 
angels,  and  tempted  by  Satan. 

It  is  especially  the  story  of  the  temptation,  in  the  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  public  ministry,  which  is  abbreviated  by  Mk.  He 
gives  us  simply  the  fact  of  the  temptation,  the  place,  the  wild¬ 
erness,  the  time,  forty  days,  and  the  descriptive  touch,  that  he 
was  with  the  wild  beasts. 

12.  Kal  evOvs  —  And  immediately ,  viz.,  after  the  baptism.  This 
event,  with  its  accompaniments,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  inaugural 


1  On  this  use  of  the  aor.,  sec  Win.  40,  2 ;  Burton,  N.  T.  Moods  and  Tenses ,  55. 
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act.  And  it  is  followed  immediately  by  his  retirement  into  the 
wilderness.  The  time,  the  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of  the 
temptations,  all  point  to  the  probability  that  this  retirement  was 
for  the  purpose  of  meditation  upon  the  work  into  which  he  had 
been  inaugurated.  Moreover,  the  Ilvevfia,  the  Spirit \  connects  this 
with  the  account  of  the  baptism.  He  begins  now  immediately  to 
act  under  the  impulsions  of  the  Spirit  which  he  has  just  received. 
c#c/?aAAct  —  thrusts  him  out .  Mt.  and  Lk.  both  use  the  milder 
ayciv,  to  lead \  to  describe  this,  rrjv  Zprj/iov  —  the  wilderness .  This 
is  the  same  general  region  in  which  the  baptism  took  place.  But, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  from  the  wilderness  into  the  wilderness,  and 
Mk.  adds  that  he  was  with  the  wild  beasts,  it  must  mean  that  he 
penetrated  still  further  into  its  solitudes. 

13.  Kai  rjv  iv  rrj  iprjp. u>  Teo-frcpd/covra  rjpipas  —  And  he  was  in 
the  wilderness  forty  days .  This  period  is  given  by  both  Mk.  and 
Lk.  as  that  of  the  temptation,  though  Mt.  and  Lk.  both  give  us 
the  three  special  temptations  following  the  forty  days.  Mt.  makes 
these  the  only  temptations.  7rcipo£d/A€vos  —  tempted .  Used  here 
of  an  actual  solicitation  to  evil. 

The  proper  meaning  of  ireip&tetv  is  to  try ,  in  the  sense  both  of  attempt 

and  test.  It  is  through  the  latter  meaning  that  it  comes  to  be  applied  to 

the  test  of  character,  whether  by  trial,  or  by  solicitation  to  evil. 

Varava  —  Satan}  The  name  is  Hebrew,  but  the  personage 
does  not  figure  much  in  O.T.  narrative  or  discourse  (1  Chr.  211 
Zech.  31-*  Job  i6"9  21#qq  ).  In  the  N.T.,  he  is  represented,  in 
accordance  with  current  Jewish  ideas,  as  the  ruler  of  a  kingdom 
of  evil,  having  subjects  and  emissaries  in  the  shape  of  demons, 
corresponding  to  the  angels  who  act  as  God’s  messengers.  His 
special  function  is  to  tempt  men  to  evil,  /icrd  twv  Orjptwv  —  with 
the  wild  beasts .  The  desert  of  Judaea  is  in  parts  wild  and  un¬ 
tamed,  and  abounds  in  beasts  of  the  same  description,  such  as 
the  leopard,  the  bear,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  jackal.  This  descrip¬ 
tive  touch,  in  which,  just  as  with  a  word,  the  wildness  and  solitari¬ 
ness  of  the  scene  are  brought  before  us,  and  equally,  the  omission 
of  details  of  the  temptation,  are  characteristics  of  Mk.  The  omis¬ 
sion  accords  with  the  plan  of  his  Gospel,  but,  also,  with  a  certain 
objective  quality  belonging  to  it.  See  Introduction.  Siyjkovov v  — 
were  ministering }  This  ministry,  like  the  temptations,  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  Mt.  as  taking  place  after  the  forty  days.  In  our 
account,  it  is  evidently  an  offset  to  the  presence  of  the  wild  beasts. 
The  visible  things  figuring  in  the  scene  were  these  beasts,  but 
there  were  invisible  presences  as  well,  and  these  were  minister¬ 
ing  to  him.  Mk.  does  not  tell  us  what  the  ministrations  were. 
(Nor  Mt) 


1  A  Heb.  word,  meaning  the  Adversary. 

2  The  impf.  describes  the  act  as  taking  place  during  his  stay  in  the  wilderness. 
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The  historicity  of  the  account  of  the  temptation  is  attacked  with  some 
plausibility.  There  arc  certain  things  about  it  on  which  a  just  historical 
criticism  throws  some  doubt.  There  is  a  concreteness  about  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Satan,  and  of  the  angels,  an  air  of  visibility  even,  an  impression  of 
actual  transportation  through  the  air,  and  the  introduction  of  a  typical 
number  (forty),1  which  can,  however,  easily  be  eliminated  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  essential  history.  The  account  which  has  been  preserved  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  pictorial  and  concrete  story  of  what  really  took  place  within  the 
soul  of  Jesus.  But  the  temptations  themselves,  just  because  they  represent 
the  actual  temptations  of  his  later  life,  are  a  portrait,  and  not  an  imagina¬ 
tive  picture.  Iioltzmann,  in  his  Note  on  the  passage,  gives  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  story  corresponds  to  the  real  temptations 
of  Jesus’  life.  But  his  argument  that  some  one  made  up  this  story  from 
those  falls  to  the  ground.  It  implies  that  some  one  understood  that  life 
better  than  any  contemporary  did  understand  it. 


BEGINNING  OF  JESUS’  MINISTRY 


14-20.  After  John's  imprisonment ,  Jesus  goes  to  Galilee , 
where  he  begins  his  ministry  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ’ 

After  the  imprisonment  of  John,  Jesus  departs  into  Galilee, 
where  he  begins  his  ministry  with  the  proclamation  of  the  good 
news  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  announcing  the  completion  of  the 
time  for  it.  He  finds  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  fishing  in 
the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  calls  them  to  follow  him  and  become 
fishers  of  men. 

The  order  of  events  in  the  Synoptics  is  as  follows : 


MATTHEW. 

Delivering  up  of  John 
(mere  mention). 

Departure  into  Galilee. 

Change  of  residence 
from  Nazareth  to  Ca¬ 
pernaum. 

Beginning  of  Jesus’ 
teaching. 

Call  of  first  disciples. 


MARK. 

Delivering  up  of  John 
(mere  mention). 
Departure  into  Galilee. 


Beginning  of  Jesus’ 
teaching. 

Call  of  first  disciples. 


LUKE. 

Delivering  up  of  John 
(account),  3ly- a). 
Departure  into  Galilee. 
Beginning  of  teaching. 
Rejection  at  Nazareth. 
Coming  to  Capernaum. 
First  miracles. 

General  teaching  in  syn¬ 
agogues  in  Galilee. 
Call  of  first  disciples. 


The  general  order  of  events  is  the  same.  The  evident  intention 
of  all  is  to  connect  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  ministry  with  the  close 


1  Moses  was  in  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty  nights  (Ex.  24™,  342s),  Elijah  was 
in  the  wilderness  forty  days  and  forty  nights  ( 1  K.  19s),  and  the  Chnstophames  after 
the  resurrection  covered  a  period  of  forty  days  (Acts  i3). 
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of  John’s  work,  though  this  is  more  evident  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  than 
in  Lk.  They  also  mark  at  the  beginning  that  it  is  a  Galilean 
ministry.  Mt.  and  Mk.  tell  us  that  it  was  the  good  news  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  was  proclaimed  by  Jesus.  Lk.  also  brings 
this  in  incidentally.  He  also  introduces  the  rejection  at  Nazareth, 
evidently  to  account  for  the  removal  to  Capernaum,  and  inserts 
the  first  miracles  and  a  tour  of  preaching  in  Galilee  before  the  call 
of  the  first  disciples. 

14.  Mcra  8c  to  irapaSoOrjvcu  roy  'Iutdwyv —  And  after  the  deliv¬ 
ering  up  of  fohn .  Mt.  and  Mk.  assume  this  as  a  well  known  fact. 
Lk.  tells  the  story  of  it  (318"20).  The  others  tell  it  later  (Mk.  617'29). 
cis  ttjv  TaAtAaittv  —  into  Galilee .  The  connection  of  events  is  lost 
here  in  the  brevity  of  the  narrative.  We  are  not  told  whether 
Jesus  came  into  Galilee  because  of  the  imprisonment  of  John, 
and  being  there,  began  his  ministry ;  or  whether  he  began  his 
ministry  because  John’s  ministry  was  ended,  and  chose  Galilee  as 
the  scene  for  it.  But,  inasmuch  as  Jesus  is  represented  by  the 
Synoptics  as  continuing  his  work  in  Galilee  until  the  end,  it  is 
evidently  the  latter.  It  is  the  demands  of  his  work  that  take  him 
to  Galilee,  and  John’s  imprisonment  is  the  occasion  of  his  begin¬ 
ning  his  work,  and  only  indirectly  of  his  coming  to  Galilee.  More¬ 
over,  they  do  not  tell  us  why  Galilee  became  the  scene  of  his 
ministry.  But  the  reason  is  evident.  It  was  not  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  Judaism ;  and  events  showed  that  Jesus’  work  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  stronghold  of  that  unsympathetic  faith. 
The  fourth  gospel  tells  of  a  preliminary  work  of  eight  months  in 
Judaea,  but  the  Synoptics  are  not  only  silent  about  it,  but  exclude 
it  by  their  evident  intention  to  represent  this  as  the  beginning  of 
Jesus’  work. 

Galilee,  Heb.  S'S),  circle ,  was  originally  the  name  of  only  a  small  circuit 
in  one  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  northern  section  of  Palestine.  But  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  had  come  to  be  applied  to  the  Roman  province 
including  the  whole  territory  of  the  four  northern  tribes.  It  was  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  See  Jos.  207  2i82  I  K.  911 
2  K.  1529. 

to  evayy&iov  tov  ©cov — glad  tidings  of  God \ 

Omit  ti;s  paaCktlat  before  rod  OeoO  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BL.  I,  28,  33, 
69,  209,  mss.  of  Lac.  Vet.  Memph. 

The  glad  tidings  of  God  is  here  the  glad  tidings  from  God,  who 
is  the  author  and  sender  of  the  message  (subj.  gen.).  The  good 
news  itself,  as  the  next  verse  shows,  is  that  of  the  kingdom. 

15.  The  words,  kcu  Xcycov,  and  saying ,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
verse,  are  to  be  omitted. 
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Omit  Kal  \4ywv  Tisch.  WH.  (#c al  X£y «*»)  «  one  ms.  of  Lat.  Vet.,  Orig. 
The  insertion  of  Kal  \4ywv  is  caused  probably  by  the  interpolation  of  rij s 
Pa<ri\clas  in  the  preceding  verse.  The  two  go  together. 

ireir\rjpu)Tcu  6  Kaipos  —  the  time  has  been  filled  upy  or  completed. 
Fulfilledy  EV.  is  etymologically  correct,  but  misleading,  on  account 
of  its  technical  use  to  denote  the  accomplishment  of  expectation, 
promise,  or  prophecy.  What  is  denoted  here  is  the  filling  up  of 
the  time  appointed  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  This  idea 
of  an  appointment  of  times,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  thoroughly 
Jewish,  referring  all  things  to  God.  But  to  Jesus,  who  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  (Mt.  163),  the  language  signified  not  only  a 
theology,  but  a  philosophy  of  events.  The  time  revealed  itself  to 
him  as  ripe  for  the  event. 

i rjyyucev  ^  /JacnAeta  tot)  ©cov  —  The  kingdom  of  God  has  come 
near.  This  message  assumes  evidently  the  existence  of  the  idea 
of  a  kingdom  of  God  among  the  Jews  as  a  familiar  thought.  The 
announcement  is,  that  this  expected  kingdom  is  at  hand.  Jesus 
does  not  announce  a  new  fact,  nor  does  he  enter  here  upon  any 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  belonged  to  his 
later  teaching,  but  simply  announces  the  expected  kingdom.  He 
does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  difference  between  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  and  the  earthly  kingdom  of  Jewish  expectation. 
It  is  enough  for  his  present  purpose  to  announce  it  as  a  kingdom 
of  God,  and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  call  to  repentance. 

This  announcement  has  to  be  located  first,  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus;  secondly,  in  its  relation  to  John’s  message;  and  thirdly,  in  current 
Jewish  thought.  In  Jesus’  own  thought  it  is  central;  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  the  subject  of  his  teaching,  and  his  object  is  to  revolutionize  the  current 
idea;  but  that  necessary  change  comes  later.  And  moreover,  in  its  con¬ 
nection  with  his  later  activity,  it  constitutes  the  announcement  that  the 
object  of  that  was  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  not 
merely  the  instruction  of  the  people  as  to  its  nature.  He  was  in  his  earthly 
work  prophet,  but  also  king.  In  its  relation  to  John’s  message,  this 
announcement  of  Jesus  was  the  continuation  and  development  of  that, 
repeating  his  call  to  repentance,  but  substituting  for  his  announcement  of 
the  coming  One,  that  of  the  coming  Kingdom.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Jesus’  impersonal  manner  of  treating  his  work.  In  its  relation  to  current 
Jewish  thought,  this  announcement  fulfilled  national  expectations.  This  is 
evident  from  the  reception  given  to  Jesus  by  the  nation,  and  from  the 
uncanonical  Jewish  literature.  This  literature  shows  that  the  idea  of 
Jewish  deliverance  and  greatness,  started  in  the  prophetic  books  of  the 
O.T.,  had  not  been  allowed  to  lapse,  but  had  gradually  taken  shape  in  the 
idea  of  a  universal  kingdom  ruled  by  God  himself,  with  the  Messiah  as  his 
earthly  vice-gerent,  having  Palestine  as  its  centre  and  Jerusalem  as  its 
capital,  and  including  in  itself  the  righteous  dead,  who  had  been  raised  to 
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share  its  glories.  And  the  attitude  of  the  people  during  the  life  of  Jesus 
shows  that  this  had  become  at  this  time  a  subject  of  fervid  popular  hope 
and  expectation. 

furavoeiT e  —  repent .  This  is  a  continuation  of  John's  message. 
Kai  irurrcvcTc  iv  cvayyekl — and  believe  in  the  good  news ,  is, 
however,  a  distinct  addition  to  that  message.  The  cvayyl \tov, 
good  news ,  is  that  the  expected  kingdom  is  at  hand.  Our  word 
gospel ’  with  its  acquired  meaning,  is  again  singularly  out  of  place 
here,  as  it  inevitably  obscures  this  obvious  reference  to  the  cvayyc- 
Xi ov  tov  ©cov  just  mentioned.  irwrrcveTc,  believe ,  is  another  word 
that  has  to  be  evacuated  of  its  theological  sense.  It  is  purely  and 
simply  belief  of  the  message  brought  by  Jesus,  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand.  If  a  crisis  is  coming,  and  men  are  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  it,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  they  believe  in  its  coming.1 2 
16.  Kai  7rapayu)v  irapa  —  And  going  along  by? 

Ka2  Trapdyu¥f  instead  of  Tepurarwy  8if  is  the  reading  of  Tisch.  Treg. 
WH.  RV.  h  BDL  13,  33,  69,  124,  346,  Latt.  Memph.  Hard.  marg.  etc. 

ttjv  Oa\a<r<rav  ty}<;  TaXiAaias  —  sea  of  Galilee .  This  lake  was 
the  scene  of  Jesus’  ministry.  On  its  NW.  shore  were  the  towns 
of  Capernaum,  Magdala,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  referred  to  by 
Jesus  himself  as  the  district  in  which  his  mighty  works  were  done. 
And  its  eastern  shore,  being  uninhabited,  was  the  place  to  which 
he  used  to  retire  to  escape  the  multitudes.  It  was  a  lake  12 
miles  long,  and  6  miles  wide  at  the  place  of  greatest  width.  The 
Jordan  river  enters  it  about  20  miles  from  its  source.  The  use  of 
OdXturou  in  its  name  is  uncommon  in  Greek. 

In  Lk.,  it  is  called  commonly  ij  \lprri  the  lake ;  once,  Lk.  j1,  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth ,  from  the  district  on  its  W.  shore.  J.  2 11,  calls  it  the  sea  of 
Tiberias ,  from  the  principal  city  on  its  shore.  The  Heb.  name  is  rn«  oj 
or  rYnip  sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  Chinneroth.  See  Nu.  3411  Jos.  1327  12*. 

2 ifuava  kclL  'AvSpiav  tov  d8cA ,<f>ov  tov  2t p.o>vos,  iftaWovras 
iv  rrj  OaXd(T(rrj  —  Simon  and  Andrew  the  brother  of  Simon  casting 
a  net  in  the  sea . 

(roO)  'Llpuuvoz  instead  of  aflroO,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BAE^LM  i, 
69,  102,  Lat.  Vet.  (a)  Memph.  A  number  of  other  texts  read  abrov  tov 
Z Ifuovos.  dpipip&Worras  without  d/Juplp\rf<rrpow9  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n 
BE*  FGHKLSUV. 

The  repetition  of  the  noun  Stpcuvo?  in  a  case  like  this  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Mk.  aputiipXrioTpov  is  a  thing  thrown  round  another, 


1  The  regular  construction  after  »urreveiK  is  the  simple  dat.  In  the  N.T.  we  find 
this,  but  also  <i?  with  acc.  and  in\  with  acc.  or  dat.  This  construction  with  is 
found  only  here,  and  in  John  316. 

2  The  common  construction  after  wapdytiv  is  the  simple  dat.  This  repetition  of 

wapd  is  not  found  elsewhere.  \ 
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as  a  net  about  fish,  clothes  about  a  person.  Hence  ap.<t>iPaX\ovTas, 
used  absolutely  here,  and  suggesting  the  dfi<f>^XrjcrTpov,  the  net \  as 
it  certainly  does,  means  to  throw  the  net  about  the  fish.1 * 

17.  8cvrc  6iricro>  fiov  —  Come  after  me?  Following  is  in  the 
N.T.  a  figurative  expression  for  discipleship,  especially  for  that 
which  involved  personal  attendance  upon  Jesus.  This  use  of 
follow  belongs  to  a  general  use  by  which  it  is  applied  to  any  per¬ 
sonal  attendance,  as  of  a  soldier.  dAict?  dvOpwn a>v  —  fishers  of 
men;  cf.  Jer.  161*.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  para¬ 
bolic  language,  so  common  in  the  discourse  of  Jesus.  The  para¬ 
ble  is  not  necessarily  drawn  out  into  a  story,  or  a  stated  comparison ; 
it  may  be  expressed  in  a  word  as  here.  In  it,  Jesus  simply  brings 
together  things  of  the  outer  and  inner  world,  expressing  the 
unfamiliar  in  the  terms  of  the  common  and  familiar.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  it  depends  on  the  general  likeness  of  the  two  worlds. 

ia  Kc u  €vOv s  a<t>cvTc<;  to.  SCktvo.  —  And  immediately  having  left 
their  nets . 

eOOb s,  instead  of  e^ws,Tisch.  \VH.  N  L  33.  Omit  a&rQv  after  rA  Si m/a 

Tisch.  Trcg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCL,  some  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph. 

This  immediate  following  is  due  probably  to  a  previous  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Jesus  and  his  teaching.  They  had  been  attracted 
to  him  before,  and  so  were  prepared  to  heed  this  apparently  abrupt 
call  to  become  his  personal  followers.  John  i33”43  tells  us  that  they 
became  disciples  a  year  before  this,  during  the  ministry  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

19.  Kal  7rpoj3a^  oktyov  —  And  having  gone  forward  a  little . 

Omit  4kcWcv  thence,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BDL  I,  28,  118,  124,  131, 

209,  Lat.  Vet.  (some  mss.')  Memph.  Pesh.  etc. 

Td#co>/?ov — James  —  the  O.T.  Jacob .  He  is  named  commonly 
before  John,  implying  that  he  was  the  older  brother.  Ze/fc&uov — 
Zebedee.  Known  only  as  the  father  of  his  two  sons,  and  men¬ 
tioned  only  in  connection  with  the  present  event  (Mt.  421).  The 
mother  was  Salome.3 4  kcu  avrovs  —  who  also ,  EV.,  gives  the  sense 
of  these  words.  They  express  the  identity  of  the  occupation  of 
these  two  with  that  of  Peter  and  Andrew.  They  were  also  in 
their  fishermen’s  boat,  though  they  were  mending  their  nets,  in¬ 
stead  of  casting  them.  KaTaprifovras  —  mending? 


1  Thay.-Grm.  Lex .  explains  the  word  as  meaning  to  throw  about ,  first  in  one 
place,  and  then  in  another. 

a  AcGtc  is  a  plural  imperative,  formed  from  the  adv.  icCpo.  The  use  of  the  adv. 
as  a  prep.,  ointrw  mow,  is  a  sign  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of  the  N.T.  (Win.  54,  6). 

8  Cf.  Mt.  2 750  with  Mk.  1540. 

4  KaTapTt'<JVi*'  means  in  general  to  put  in  complete  order,  and  may  be  applied 
either  to  the  original  fitting  out,  or  to  repairs. 
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20.  Kal  cvOvs  IkoXc(T€v  avroik  —  And  immediately  he  called  them . 
The  immediateness  here  attaches  to '  the  call  itself,  in  the  former 
case  to  the  response.  He  called  them  immediately,  />.,  without 
any  preliminary  or  preparatory  act  on  his  part. 

tMbs  is  here  again  substituted  for  cMiun.  In  brief  it  is  so  substituted  in 
most  of  the  cases  where  it  is  used  in  Mk.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the 
authorities  in  each  case. 

airfj\0ov  oiricrco  fiov  —  they  went  away  after  him .  This  is  a  very 
good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  this  act  of  following  acquires 
its  figurative  meaning,  and  in  which  also  the  original  and  figurative 
meanings  may  be  combined.  Here  the  outward  act  was  going 
away  after  Jesus,  but  the  meaning  of  it  was  following  in  the  sense 
of  discipleship. 

The  accounts  of  this  call  in  the  Synoptics  furnish  a  good  example  of  the 
varying  relations  of  these  gospels.  Between  Mt.  418-22  and  Mk.,  there  is 
the  close  verbal  resemblance  which  can  be  explained  only  by  their  interde¬ 
pendence.  Lk.,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a  different  version,  evidently 
from  an  independent  source,  and  it  differs  from  the  others  just  as  we  should 
expect  independent  accounts  of  the  same  event  to  differ.  The  points  of 
difference  in  Lk.’s  account  are:  ( a )  he  found  the  boats  empty;  (£)  the 
fishermen  belonging  to  both  were  washing  their  nets;  (r)  the  different 
occasion  of  the  promise  about  catching  men,  which  is  in  this  case  addressed 
to  Peter  alone;  ( d )  the  introduction  of  the  discourse  to  the  multitude 
from  the  boat,  and  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  which  can  be 
brought  into  the  account  of  Mt.  and  Mk.,  but  not  in  the  connection  given 
by  Lk.;  (e)  he  makes  the  whole  a  single  event  in  which  all  four  men 
participated,  while  Mt.  and  Mk.  give  two  calls  addressed  successively  and 
independently  to  the  men  in  each  boat. 
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21-2&  Healing  of  a  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum . 

Jesus  comes  to  Capernaum,  and  teaches  in  the  Synagogue  in 
such  a  way  as  to  impress  the  people  with  the  authority  of  his 
utterance,  and  with  the  marked  difference  in  this  respect  between 
himself  and  the  Scribes.  The  impression  is  deepened  by  his 
authority  over  demons  displayed  in  healing  a  demoniac  in  the 
synagogue,  and  his  fame  travels  over  the  surrounding  country. 

This  is  the  first  miracle  recorded  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  And  it  is 
significant  that  the  miracle  selected,  the  casting  out  of  demons, 
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is  the  representative  miracle  in  Mk.1  The  scene  is  in  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  at  Capernaum.  This  is  another  beginning,  the  synagogue 
being  the  chosen  place  for  Jesus’  teaching  in  the  early  part  of  his 
ministry.  The  journey  through  Galilee,  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  this  event,  is  described  as  a  preaching  tour  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues.  The  synagogue  is  again  the  scene  in  31,  and  in  62.  After 
that  it  drops  out,  and  probably  this  means  that  the  freedom  of  the 
synagogue  was  allowed  him  only  at  first.  The  effect  of  the  mira¬ 
cle  on  the  people,  and  Jesus*  refusal  to  follow  up  this  effect,  his 
evident  desire  to  avoid  the  notoriety  accompanying  it,  are  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  more  important  character.  They  show  us  at  the  very 
outset  the  kind  of  success  which  he  had,  and  the  estimate  which 
he  placed  upon  it.  And  we  also  get  the  impression  which  Jesus’ 
teaching  made  upon  the  people  from  the  very  start,  in  which  it  is 
expressly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Scribes.  He  was  without 
outward  authority,  while  they  were  the  acknowledged  teachers  of 
the  nation ;  and  yet  the  impression  which  his  teaching  made  and 
theirs  failed  to  make,  was  that  of  authority.  Holtzmann  remarks 
that  the  sketchiness  peculiar  to  Mk.’s  opening  verses  ends  here, 
and  gives  place  in  this  account  to  greater  amplitude  of  narration. 

21.  Kal  dcnropevovrai  els  Ka<f>apvaovp.  —  And  they  enter  into 
Capernaum. 

Ka<papvao6/x  Tisch.  Treg.  \VH.  RV.  n  BD  33,  69,  Latt.  Memph.  WII. 
App.  p.  160,  say  that  K airepvaovp.  is  a  distinctly  Syrian  corruption  of  the 
name.  Kcupapvaovp.  is  substituted  by  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  in  every  place  in 
which  the  name  occurs. 


Mk.  does  not  tell  us  that  Capernaum  became  the  residence  of 
Jesus  at  this  time.  He  does  not  even  tell  of  his  leaving  Nazareth, 
though  he  has  implied,  v.  9,  that  that  was  his  home  at  the  time  of 
the  baptism.  See  Mt.  413  Lk.  416-31.  Mt.  and  Lk.  have  very  much 
more  the  appearance  of  ordered  narration,  locating  what  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  narrative.  Capernaum  is  on  the  N\V.  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  though  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  its  more  exact 
location.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  O.T. 

The  general  opinion  identifies  Capernaum  with  Tell  Hum,  about  three 
miles  S.  of  the  place  where  the  river  enters  the  lake.  Some  three  miles 
further  S.,  is  Khan  Minyeh,  the  site  defended  by  Dr.  Robinson.  The  only 
considerable  ruins  are  at  Tell  Hum. 


1  See  v.**  67 ;  cf.  Mt.  io1  Lk.  91. 
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Kcu  cv0us  tqTs  (Tafifiao-iv 1  —  And  immediately  on  the  Sabbath . 
Immediately  on  his  coming  into  Capernaum,  on  the  first  Sabbath, 
he  began  his  teaching  in  the  synagogue,  c Si&ktkcv  as  rrjv  <rvvayu>- 
yrjv* — he  was  teaching  in  the  synagogue . 

Omit  clecXOkr,  having  entered ,  before  els  rijv  avvaywyi/jv  Tisch.  (Treg.) 
WH.  marg .  k  CL  28,  69,  346,  Memph.  (2  edd.)  Pesh.  etc.  The  external 
evidence  is  not  conclusive,  but  elcreXO&v  seems  to  be  an  emendation  of  a 
form  of  expression  characteristic  of  Mk.;  cf.  v.8J  (Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.). 
The  construction  idldaoicer  els  is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  dat.  of  indir. 
ohj.,  and  denotes  the  direction  of  the  act.  See  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.,  els,  I,  A, 
5»  b. 

The  provision  of  the  synagogue  service,  which  made  it  available 
for  Jesus*  purpose,  and  caused  him  to  choose  that  as  one  of  his 
means  of  obtaining  access  to  the  people,  was  the  freedom  of  its 
service.  The  performance  of  public  worship  or  instruction  was 
not  committed  to  any  officials,  but  to  any  one  selected  for  the 
purpose  by  the  apxurwa ywyos,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue .  For  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  Jesus  connected  this  teaching  with 
the  Scripture  reading,  see  Lk.  416-30. 

The  synagogue  was  the  formal  assembly  in  Jewish  towns,  or  in  the 
Jewish  quarters  of  the  Gentile  cities,  for  instruction  in  the  law.  No 
provision  for  such  an  institution  was  made  in  the  law  itself,  and  it  dates 
probably  from  the  exile.  The  service  consisted  of  prayer,  reading  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  exposition  by  any  rabbi,  or  other  person  present  and  competent 
to  teach.  There  was  a  body  of  elders,  generally  the  civic  authorities  in 
Jewish  towns,  who  had  charge  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  synagogue. 
The  special  officers  were  an  dpxHrvvdyuryos,  or  synagogue  ruler,  who  had 
charge  of  the  synagogue  worship,  appointing  readers  and  exhorters;  the 
alms-receivers;  and  the  viniph- at,  whose  chief  function  was  to  bring  forth 
the  Scriptures  for  public  worship,  and  to  return  them  to  their  place,  but 
who,  in  general,  were  the  subordinate  functionaries,  the  beadles  of  the 
congregation. 

22.  Kai  i$€Tr\rj(T(TovTo  —  And  they  were  astonished.  A  strong 
descriptive  word  for  amazement,  meaning  strictly  to  strike  a  person 
out  of  his  senses  by  some  strong  feeling,  such  as  fear,  wonder,  or 
even  joy.  —  teaching  (RV.)  not  doctrine  (AV.).  The 

reason  given  for  their  astonishment  concerned  the  manner  of  his 
teaching,  not  its  substance.  iStSao-Kcv  —  he  was  teaching ,  not  he 
taught  (EV.).  e^ovuiav  €\u)v  —  as  having  authority  (RV.). 


1  Heb.  natf,  a  rest-day.  This  dat.  plur.  of  the  third  declension  is  frequent  in 
the  N.T.,  not  in  the  Sept.  The  plural  is  used  frequently  in  the  N.T.  for  a  single 
Sabbath,  a  use  either  corresponding  to  the  plur.  of  festivals,  ra  iyitaivia  etc.,  or 
coming  from  the  emphatic  Chald.  form 

a  This  use  of  awaytyri  to  denote  an  assembly,  or  the  place  of  assemblage, 
belongs  to  the  N.T.  In  the  Gr.,  it  denotes  the  act  of  assembling. 
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What  this  authority  was,  the  contrast  with  the  Scribes  indicates. 
They  had,  and  constantly  cited,  external  authority  for  their  teach¬ 
ing.  They  said,  Rabbi — says  this.  His  authority  then,  which 
they  did  not  have,  was  internal,  proceeding  from  vision.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  Scribes,  and  with  men  of  their  class,  is  that  they 
carry  external  authority  into  the  realm  of  intuitive  truth. 

ol  ypafifmrtU  —  the  Scribes }  These  were  the  men  with  whom 
Jesus  had  his  chief  controversy.  They  were  the  authors  of  the 
tradition,  which  he  claimed  made  void  the  word  of  God.  7®* ,3. 
The  Pharisees  were  the  party  of  adherents  to  this  traditional  law, 
whom  they  gathered  about  themselves.  Their  function  was  that 
of  interpreters  and  expounders  of  the  law,  and  especially  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  difficult  cases  under  its  different  commands.  They  sought 
in  this  way  to  apply  such  a  general  law  as  the  Sabbath,  e.g .  to  all 
possible  cases  that  could  arise  under  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  safe¬ 
guard  it  against  possible  violation.  They  were  ignorant  of  the 
modern  historical  interpretation,  and  of  Jesus*  spiritual  exposition, 
and  they  systematized  the  allegorical  method.  To  this  body  of 
casuistry  and  essentially  false  interpretation  they  gave  an  authority 
equal  to  that  of  Scripture,  and  even  superior  to  it.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  they  built  up  a  system,  in  which  the  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  O.T.  was  minimized,  and  the  external,  formal, 
positive  element  was  emphasized.  See  Schlirer  on  Scribism,  II. 
1,  25. 

23.  Kcu  cvOvs  —  And  immediately . 

Insert  eO0hs  between  Kai  and  hv  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  K  BL  I,  33, 
1 3 1,  209,  Memph.  etc. 

cv0vs  —  immediately ,  here  and  in  v.21,  shows  the  rapid  sequence 
of  events  after  he  entered  Capernaum.  He  was  no  sooner  in  the 
city  than  he  entered  the  synagogue,  and  no  sooner  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  than  this  demoniac  appeared. 

iv  Trvtvimri  aKaOdprw  —  in  an  unclean  spirit.  The  prep,  is  used 
to  denote  possession  by  the  evil  spirit,  in  the  same  way  as  iv  Xpiorw, 
in  Christ,  iv  live vfum  'Ayio>,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  denote  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  Christian  and  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  two  beings  are  conceived  as  somehow  ensphering  each  other, 
and  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  is  said  to  enclose  the 
being  identified  with  it.  The  demon,  eg.,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
man,  or  the  man  in  the  demon.  In  this  case,  the  man  is  said  to 
be  in  the  unclean  spirit,  and  v.  27,  the  unclean  spirit  is  said  to 


1  In  the  Gr.t  ypap.11a.Ttvt  denotes  a  clerk  or  recorder ,  and  is  applied  to  an  official 
class  whose  general  function  corresponds  to  that  of  the  clerks  of  judicial  and  repre¬ 
sentative  bodies.  Among  the  Jews,  it  meant  a  lettered  man ,  one  acquainted  with 
the  sacred  writings.  They  are  called  also  vopucoi,  lawyers ,  or  men  versed  in  the 
law ;  yofj.oSiSd<TKa\ot,  teachers  op  the  law ;  itpoypappaTtit,  because  they  dealt  with 
the  sacred  writings ;  and  Rabbis,  great  ones. 
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come  out  of  him.  irv€vfm  aKaOaprov  is  used  interchangeably  with 
SatfiovLov,  demon  (AV.  devil ),  to  designate  these  spirits.1 *  Beelze- 
bul  is  their  chief,  or  Satan.  See  3s2*  23 

The  reality  of  demoniacal  possession  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  serious 
argument  against  it  is,  that  the  phenomena  are  mostly  natural,  not  super¬ 
natural.  It  was  the  unscientific  habit  of  the  ancient  mind  to  account  for 
abnormal  and  uncanny  things,  such  as  lunacy  and  epilepsy,  supernaturally. 
And  in  such  cases,  outside  of  the  Bible,  we  accept  the  facts,  but  ascribe 
them  to  natural  causes.  Another  serious  difficulty  is  that  lunacy  and 
epilepsy  are  common  in  the  East,  as  elsewhere,  and  yet,  unless  these  are 
cases,  we  do  not  find  Jesus  healing  these  disorders  as  such,  but  only  cases 
of  demoniacal  possession  in  which  these  were  symptoms.  The  dilemma  is 
very  curious.  Outside  the  N.T.,  no  demoniacal  possession,  but  only  lunacy 
and  epilepsy;  in  the  N.T.,  no  cases  of  lunacy  and  epilepsy  proper,  but  only 
demoniacal  possession.  See,  however,  Weiss,  Life  of  Jesus ,  III.  6. 

24.  Kal  av€Kpa£c  —  and  he  cried  out?  (vEa)Ti  y\\uv  teal  <roi;  — 
What  to  us  and  to  thee ,  literally.  What  have  we  in  common 
which  gives  you  the  right  to  interfere  with  us  ? 

Omit  *Ea  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k*  BD  102,  157,  Latt.  Pesh.  Memph. 
etc. 

tj\  fas  d7r0A.com  rjpJas ;  —  did  you  come  to  destroy  us  ?  The  demons 
were  afraid  that  Jesus  was  not  only  going  to  cast  them  out,  but  to 
remand  them  to  the  torments  of  Gehenna.  See  Mt.  8 29  Lk.  831. 
oESd  <re  Tts  cE — I  know  thee  who  thou  art.  The  change  from  the 
plural  ij/xiv,  to  us,  to  the  sing.  o!8a,  I  know,  simply  brings  us  back 
to  the  person  speaking  for  himself,  whereas  in  the  ij/uv,  the  demon 
speaks  for  his  class.  The  question  is,  what  have  we  demons  to 
do  with  you?  The  statement  of  the  demoniac ,  I  know  thee,  is 
inspired  by  the  demon,  and  is  so  explained  in  v.34. 

otdafiev  is  substituted  for  olSa  by  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  marg.  n  LA 
Memph.  etc.  A  probable  emendation  to  make  this  agree  with  the  plur. 
ilfjuw. 

6  aytos  tou  ®cov  —  the  holy  one  of  God.  The  one  consecrated 
to  God,  and  employed  in  his  service.3 4  See  J.  io38.  It  gives  here 
the  reason  why  the  demon  feared  that  a  part  of  Jesus’  mission 
(ijA&s)  was  to  dismiss  them  to  their  place. 

25.  Kal  €Tr€TLfJLrj<T€v  avra>  6  ’I^crovs,  —  And  fesus  charged 

him  sharply ,  Shut  up ? 

Omit  \tywv,  saying ,  T.  (WH.)  n  A*.  It  is  inserted  apparently  to  get 
over  the  roughness  of  iTCTljirjaev  alone. 


1  This  use  of  wvtvtia  belongs  to  Biblical  Greek. 

a  The  first  aor.  is  “  rare  and  late.”  Sec.  aor.  avUpayov  common. 

•  The  only  other  place  in  which  this  term  is  applied  to  Jesus  is  John 
(Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.). 

4  For  other  examples  of  this  meaning  of  see  Mk.  880  312  Mt.  1216. 
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(pifxioOrjTi  — literally,  be  muzzled ?  Its  metaphorical  use  to  denote 
putting  to  silence  in  other  ways  belongs  to  later  Greek. 

26.  <nrapd£av  —  having  convulsed  him.  It  is  used  in  medical 
writers  of  the  convulsive  action  of  the  stomach  in  retching.  And 
it  is  evidently  in  this  secondary  sense  of  convulsing  that  the  word 
is  used  here,  not  of  actual  tearing  or  lacerating,  (fxjjvrjaav 
fityaXy  —  having  cried  with  a  great  cry . 

Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  n  BL  33,  etc.  4>utvrjaav  instead  of  t Kpd^ar. 

27.  wot€  (rvfcrjTeiv  avroik  — so  that  they  discussed. 

afrrofa,  instead  of  rp6 1  airrofa  (^avroi/f)  Tisch.  \VH.  K  B  and  mss.  of 
Lat.  Vet. 

(rvfcrjTCLv  —  to  discuss ,  or  question?  Ti  tori  tovto  ;  Kaivq 

tear  i^overiav  *  teal  rots  irvtvpn.cn,  etc.  —  What  is  this  ?  A  new  teach¬ 
ing  according  to  authority.  And  he  commands ,  etc. 

Kaivii  #car’  t£ov<rlav  is  the  reading  of  Tisch.  Treg.  \VH.  RV.  K  BL 

33,  102. 

The  critical  texts  which  adopt  the  above  reading,  with  the 
exception  of  Tisch.,  punctuate  differently.  They  connect  tear* 
cfotmav  with  what  follows,  so  that  it  reads,  a  new  teaching ;  with 
authority  he  commands  even  the  unclean  spirits .  But  according  to 
v.22,  this  new  element  of  authority  resides  in  the  teaching  itself, 
so  that  kclt*  tfowruiv  belongs  more  naturally  with  SiSayr)  Kaivrj. 
This  new,  authoritative  teaching  makes  the  first  ground  of  their 
astonishment.  And  in  addition  to  this,  not  a  part  of  it,  is  their 
astonishment  at  the  submission  of  the  spirits  to  his  command. 

2a  cv0i>5,  immediately.  This  is  the  third  instance  of  this  word 
in  this  short  paragraph.  Lk.,  in  spite  of  his  general  verbal  resem¬ 
blance  to  Mk.,  omits  it  in  every  case.  Here  it  shows  the  imme¬ 
diateness  of  the  fame  which  followed  such  exhibitions  of  authority. 
itavr a\ov  cis  okrjv  ttjv  Trepiyutpov  —  everywhere ,  into  all  the  neigh¬ 
borhood? 

Insert  xarraxov  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WII.  RV.  n  BCL  69,  Lat.  Vet.  (some 
mss.),  Memph. 

rijs  IttAiWas  is  partitive  gen.,  denoting  the  part  of  Galilee  that 
lay  about  Capernaum. 

Lk.  is  parallel  to  Mk.  here  (4s1-37),  and  the  minute  verbal  resemblance 
again  shows  obvious  interdependence.  The  secondary  character  of  Lk.’s 
account  appears  unmistakably  in  the  report  of  the  popular  discussion  that 
followed  the  miracle. 


1  For  instances  of  the  literal  meaning,  see  1  Cor.  9®  1  Tim.  518. 

2  This  is  a  Biblical  meaning.  In  Greek,  it  is  restricted  to  its  proper  sense,  to 
search  together.  The  N.T.  meaning  is  a  legitimate  derivation  from  that. 

8  The  proper  ending  of  adv.  of  place  with  verbs  of  motion  is  o»,  not  ov.  The 
N.T.  Greek  does  not  observe  this  distinction,  but  invariably  uses  the  ending  oi». 
Our  confusion  of  where  and  whither.  The  use  of  ^  with  yy  understood 

is  Biblical. 
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A  POPULAR  UPRISING 

29-34.  Healing  of  Peter’s  wife's  mother ,  followed  by  a 
popular  uprising,  bringing  all  the  sick  of  the  city  to  him,  at 
the  close  of  the  legal  Sabbath . 

This  story  is  a  continuation  of  the  account  of  this  first  Sabbath 
in  Capernaum.  The  miracle  in  the  synagogue  is  followed  by  the 
healing  at  Peter’s  house,  and  at  evening,  the  whole  population, 
who  have  been  restrained  only  by  their  fear  of  breaking  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  gather  at  the  house,  bringing  all  their  sick  to  him. 

29.  Kai  tvOvs  —  And  immediately .  The  characteristic  use  of 
this  word  continues  in  this  paragraph.  See  v.30.  It  is  omitted  in 
the  parallel  accounts.  The  whole  series,  taken  together,  shows 
how  straight  events  marched  from  his  first  appearance  in  Caper¬ 
naum  to  the  climax  of  v.82,  ®.  These  two,  v.®  and  30 ,  show  more 
particularly  the  immediateness  with  which  the  miracle  at  Peter’s 
house  succeeded  that  in  the  synagogue.  One  miracle  follows 
another,  until  finally  the  whole  city  bring  their  sick  to  him.  cfeA- 
Oovres  rjXOov — having  gone  out,  they  came. 

ifyXOdrre t  1j\0ov  Tisch.  WII.  txt.  RV.  txt .  n  ACL  TAII  Vulg.  Memph. 
Pesh.  Hard.  txt.  t&Xdwv  IjXdcv,  having  gone  out ,  he  camey  Treg.  WII.  marg. 
RV.  marg.  BD  I,  22,  69,  124,  131,  209,  346,  Lat.  Vet.  2  mss.  of  Vulg.  Hard. 
marg. 

rfXOov  —  they  came.  The  subj.  remains  the  same  as  in  v.21,  viz. 
Jesus  and  his  disciples,  whose  call  to  follow  him  is  given  in  v.16-30. 
But,  since  Simon  and  Andrew  are  mentioned,  the  writer  adds 
James  and  John  specifically,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  infer¬ 
ence  that  only  Simon  and  Andrew  are  meant.  The  touch  of  the 
eyewitness,  Peter,  is  seen  here. 

Holtzmann,  by  coupling  this  with  Jesus’  instruction  to  his  disciples  (610), 
that  they  should  stay  in  any  house  that  they  entered,  infers  that  Peter’s 
house  became  Jesus’  residence.  But  that  injunction  does  not  apply  here, 
as  it  belongs  to  Jesus’  instructions  about  their  conduct  when  they  entered 
a  town  for  only  a  short  stay  during  a  missionary  journey. 

30.  koxoccito  Trvp€(r<rov<ra  —  was  lying  prostrate  with  a  fwer. 
The  language  is  descriptive,  the  prep,  in  KarcWro  denoting  the 
prostration  of  disease,  and  the  part,  the  fire  of  fever.  The  imperf. 
denotes  that  this  was  her  state  at  the  time. 

3L  rjytipcv  —  raised  her,  i.e.  he  made  her  sit  up}  #cai  a^Kcv 
avrrjv  6  irupcTos  —  and  the  fever  left  her. 

Omit  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  «  BCL  1,  28,  33,  102,  118,  131,  209, 
Memph.  etc. 


1  The  vb.  in  Greek  means  to  rouse ,  not  to  raise . 
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fkrjKovei  avroLs — she  served \  or  waited  on  them .  This  is  added 
to  show  the  reality  and  completeness  of  her  recovery. 

32.  "Oif/Las  Sc  ytvoftcvrjs  —  And  evening  having  come.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  day  closed  at  evening,  and  as  this  was  the  Sabbath,  this 
became  the  signal  for  the  people,  who  had  been  restrained  before 
by  the  strict  Rabbinical  interpretation  of  the  Sabbath  law,  to 
bring  their  sick  to  him.1  Mk.  adds  ore  cSu  6  yXios,  when  the  sun 
set ',  in  order  to  make  it  more  definite  that  the  day  was  closed,  o\pta 
being  a  general  term  including  time  before  sunset,  whereas  the 
day  closed  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  It  is  significant  that 
Mt.,  who  does  not  mention  the  Sabbath,  omits  also  the  sunset. 

rous  &ju/xon£o/z€vovs  —  those  possessed  with  demons ,  not  devils , 
AV.2  8i afloXos  is  the  word  for  devil,  and  it  is  never  applied  to  the 
evil  spirits,  though  they  are  represented  as  subjects  of  the  devil ; 
cf.  on  v.23.  In  the  Gospels,  demoniacs  are  placed  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  separate  from  those  afflicted  with  ordinary  diseases. 
In  this  case,  the  people  brought  demoniacs  especially,  because  it 
was  the  healing  of  a  demoniac  that  had  so  excited  them. 

dalnwv  is  not  a  word  of  had  omen  in  Greek.  In  the  earlier  language,  it 
is  used  interchangeably  with  Oe&s,  though  more  commonly  it  denotes  the 
abstract  notion  of  deity.  In  the  later  language,  it  denotes  inferior  deities, 
beings  between  God  and  man. 

33.  rjv  oXrj  rj  waXis  iirurvvrjyfievTj  —  all  the  city  was  gathered? 
It  was  all  the  sick  that  were  brought,  and  all  the  city  that  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  door.  The  miracle  in  the  synagogue  caused  a  popu¬ 
lar  uprising. 

34.  TToXXoiK  KGLKUJ?  €\OVTaq  .  .  .  SuilfJLOVUL  TToXXcL many  Sick ,  and 

many  demons.  It  is  held  by  most  (Meyer,  Weiss,  Holtzmann,  and 
others)  that  the  many  here  is  in  contrast  with  the  all  of  v.32.  But 
it  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  it  was  only  many,  out  of  the  all 
who  were  brought  to  him,  who  were  healed.  It  may  mean  equally 
well  that  the  number  included  in  the  all  was  not  few  but  many. 
Many  sick  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  many  of  the  sick.  The 
latter  requires  the  partitive  gen.  for  its  exact  expression.  Such  a 
partial  healing  would  not  be  inexplicable,  since  the  condition  of 
faith  required  by  Jesus  might  not  be  present  in  all  cases.  But  the 
explanation  is  unnecessary. 

Mt.  816  says  that  they  brought  many  demoniacs,  and  he  cast  out  the 
demons,  and  healed  all  the  sick.  Lk.  says  that  all  who  had  sick  persons 
brought  them,  and  he  healed  them,  laying  his  hand  on  each  one;  and  that 
demons  went  out  of  many.  In  Lk.’s  account  certainly,  it  is  not  intended 
to  contrast  the  cure  of  many  demoniacs  with  that  of  all  the  sick. 


1  See  Lk.  13U. 

2  RV.  text  retains  devils ,  marg.  demons .  American  Revisers  substitute  demons 

in  text  in  all  passages  where  Baifioviov,  or  Baifiovi^ofiai  occurs. 

8  The  double  compound  imowriyuivTi  is  not  found  in  classical  Greek,  though 
the  simple  compound  wvaytiv  is  common.  «*u  adds  to  the  word  the  idea  of 
gathering  upon  or  towards  some  point. 
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K al  ovk  XaXelv  ra  Saifiovia,  or t  y&curav  axrrov1  —  And  he  did 
not  suffer  the  demons  to  speak ,  because  they  knew  him .  AoXciv  is 
used  in  the  N.T.  with  a  direct  obj.,  but  not  with  on.  Where  the 
words  follow,  they  are  introduced  with  Acycov,  saying;  cf.  Mt.  231 
Mk.  650  Lk.  24®.  Where  on  is  used,  without  any  intervening  word, 
it  is  causal.2  The  demons  are  said  to  speak,  instead  of  the  man, 
because  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  attributable  to  the  demon,  and 
not  to  the  man.  The  man  is  represented  as  inhabited  by  an  alien 
spirit,  who  used  his  organs  of  speech. 

Xpiarby  thai  —  to  be  the  Christ,  after  ijbei<rav  axrrbv,  they  knew  him , 
(WH.)  RV.  marg.  k  BCGLM  I,  28,  33,  69,  124,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  and 
Vulg.  Memph.  Hard.  etc.  Omitted  by  ADEFKSUV  Latt.  Pesh.  etc. 
Probable  insertion  from  Lk.  441. 

This  knowledge  is  one  of  the  arguments  for  the  supernaturalism  of  these 
cases,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  naturalistic  explanation 
of  them.  And  it  is  not  to  be  set  aside  lightly.  But  the  reflections  of  the 
evangelists  are  to  be  distinguished  from  their  statement  of  facts.  And  a 
supernatural  cause  once  posited  naturally  gathers  supernatural  phenomena. 


JESUS’  POLICY  OF  SILENCE 

35-45.  Jesus  makes  a  tour  of  Galilee ,  preaching  and  heal¬ 
ing.  Cure  of  a  leper . 

After  the  popular  uprising  following  Jesus’  first  day’s  ministry  in 
Capernaum,  he  withdraws  to  a  solitary  place  to  pray.  His  disci¬ 
ples  beseech  him  to  return  to  take  advantage  of  his  popularity, 
but  Jesus  refuses,  saying  that  he  came  out  to  proclaim  the  king¬ 
dom  elsewhere.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  policy,  he  enjoins 
silence  on  a  leper  whom  he  heals  during  this  tour  of  Galilee,  and 
the  man’s  disobedience  forces  him  to  retire  from  the  towns  and 
synagogues  to  uninhabited  places,  whither  the  people  follow  him. 
This  section  is  of  first-rate  importance  in  this  narrative  of  the 
beginning  of  Jesus’  ministry.  He  appears  at  the  beginning  as  a 
miracle  worker,  and  maintains  that  character  consistently  to  the 
end  of  the  Galilean  ministry.  But  here,  at  the  very  beginning,  he 
is  represented  as  maintaining  whatever  secrecy  is  possible  about 
his  miracles,  and  avoiding  the  notoriety  attaching  to  them.  And 


1  fait  is  a  rare  form  of  the  impf.  of  from  with  the  augment  on  the 

prep.  See  Win.  14.  3.  b. 

*  rhay.-Grm.  Lex.  explains  this  as  equivalent  to  »r«pi  rovrov  5™,  concerning  this, 
that.  But  it  supposes  a  difficulty  requiring  an  explanation,  whereas  the  causal 
sense  of  5™  leaves  nothing  to  explain. 
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the  only  account  of  a  miracle  in  this  first  missionary  journey  is 
that  of  one  in  which  disobedience  to  this  injunction  of  secrecy 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  his  work  in  the  towns,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  retire  into  solitary  places.  The  reason  for 
this  secrecy  about  what  was  nevertheless  a  prominent  feature  of 
his  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  sought  from  men  a  faith 
which  was  hindered,  not  helped,  by  external  signs. 

The  miracles  lent  themselves  also  to  false,  outward  conceptions 
of  himself  and  his  work.  And  evidently  they  had  their  raison 
d’etre  in  themselves,  and  not  in  any  effect  which  they  were 
intended  to  produce.  They  are  primarily  works  of  benevolence, 
not  of  supernaturalism. 

35.  TrpoK  €wvxa  Xiav  —  in  the  morning ,  a  great  while  before  day . 
RV.  Literally,  very  much  at  night } 

ivwx*,  instead  of  ^vwxo^Tisch.Treg.  WII.  RV.  n  BCDL  i,  28,  33, 131, 

209,  etc. 

irpm  denotes  the  last  watch  of  the  night  from  three  to  six,  and 
ci vw\a  \ iav,  the  part  of  this  watch  which  reached  back  very  much 
into  the  night,  tprjfxov  tottov  —  a  solitary  place .  The  story  points 
to  some  place  of  this  kind  near  Capernaum,  irpoarjvx *T°  —  he  was 
praying.  The  imperf.  denotes  what  he  was  doing  when  Simon  and 
the  rest  pursued  and  found  him.  We  are  not  told  the  subjects  of 
Jesus’  prayers,  except  in  Gethsemane.  But  the  occasions  are  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  only  other  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  is  after  the  miracle  of 
feeding  the  5000,  where  the  fourth  Gospel  explains  the  urgency  of 
Jesus  to  get  rid  of  both  disciples  and  multitude  by  the  statement 
that  they  are  about  to  force  him  to  be  a  king.  Lk.  adds  to  these 
three,  which  are  all  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  Mt.  and  Mk., 
several  others  of  less  significance.  But  he  gives  one  of  the  same 
character.  After  the  healing  of  the  leper,  Jesus  is  represented  in 
that  Gospel  as  not  only  retreating  before  the  sudden  access  of  his 
popularity,  but  as  praying.  One  of  these  cases  might  not  be 
enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  but  taken  together  they  indi¬ 
cate  that  Jesus  was  praying  that  he  might  not  be  ensnared  by  this 
popularity,  or  in  any  way  induced  to  accept  the  ways  of  ease 
instead  of  duty. 

36.  tv  avrov  —  pursued  him  closely .  See  Liddell  and 
Scott,  Gr.  Lex.  The  YN followed  after ,  is  inadequate.  Kara,  as 
in  our  expression,  to  hunt  down ,  gives  the  idea  of  hard,  persistent 
search.  The  word  occurs  only  here  in  the  N.T.  #cal  oi  /act*  avrov 


1  ivwxos  is  properly  an  adj.  meaning  nocturnal.  This  is  the  only  place  where  it 
occurs  in  the  N.T.,  and  its  adverbial  use  is  quite  late. 
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—  ar//*/  those  with  him .  Andrew,  James,  and  John  are  meant. 

See  v.29. 

37.  Ecu  cvpov  airrov  teal  Xiyovcnv  —  And  they  found  him  and  say . 

evpov  airrbv  teal ,  instead  of  ety^vret  afrr6v,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BL 
one  ms.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  etc. 

on  Sayres  {rjTovai  ere  —  that  all  are  seeking  for  thee }  All  the 
people  of  Capernaum,  which  he  has  just  left,  are  meant.  The 
disciples  bring  him  the  news  that  the  excitement  of  the  previous 
day  is  not  abated,  and  are  anxious  evidently  that  he  should  not 
fail  to  follow  up  so  notable  a  success. 

38.  *Ayti>/icv  dAXa^ov  — let  us  go  elsewhere .1 2 * * 

dXXaxoO,  elsewhere,  is  inserted  by  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BC*L  33, 
Memph.  etc. 

i\op.cvas  Ka)/xo7ro\et?  —  neighboring  towns .  The  noun  denotes 
something  between  a  village  and  a  city,  approximating  a  city  in 
size,  but  unwalled.8 

efe  tovto  yap  e (rj\0ov  — for  for  this  did  I  come  out.  The  context 
shows  plainly  that  he  refers  to  his  coming  out  of  Capernaum, 
which  has  been  mentioned  just  before,  v.35.  Not  out  of  heaven, 
an  expression  and  idea  which  belong  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  are 
not  found  in  the  Synoptics.  Moreover,  the  purpose  to  preach  to 
other  towns  than  Capernaum  is  singularly  inapposite  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  object  of  his  coming  into  the  world.  It  is  commensu¬ 
rate  with  his  leaving  Capernaum,  but  not  with  his  leaving  heaven. 
He  did  not  wish  to  confine  himself  to  one  place,  and  his  coming 
out  as  he  did,  early,  would  enable  him  to  escape  the  importunity 
of  the  people,  who  sought  to  confine  him  to  this. 

39.  Kal  rjXOcv  Krjpvacrojv  cis  rd?  om ytoyas  avruiv  els  o\rjv  rrjv 
TaXiXaiav — And  he  came,  preaching  to  their  synagogues,  into  all 
Galilee ,  and  casting  out  demons . 

9j\0ev  els,  instead  of  ffv  tv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BL  Memph.  The 
construction  with  this  reading  is  not  without  difficulty,  especially  the  use  of 
els  with  Kvipfov o>v,  to  denote  those  to  whom  the  proclamation  is  made. 
And  probably,  this  original  form  of  the  text  was  changed  to  avoid  this 
roughness.  But,  while  the  Lexicons  consider  it  necessary  to  explain  this 
use  of  els ,  they  admit  it.  This  leaves  the  second  els  with  6\rjy  rijy  TaXt- 
\alap  to  depend  on  1}\0ev. 

Kal  ra  Saifiovia  ck/JoAAcov —  and  casting  out  the  demons .  Before, 
vv  a*"84,  miracle  js  separated  from  the  rest.  Here  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  itself  without  the  rest  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent 


1  at,  thee ,  turns  this  into  direct  discourse.  An  incongruous  blending  of  direct 
and  indirect  discourse,  more  or  less  common  in  N.T.,  as  m  other  Greek. 

2  On  this  termination,  ov  instead  of  01,  see  footnote  on  navraxov  v.2#.  This 

word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  N.T. 

8  Kw/ithroAtf  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  N.T.  It  belongs  to  the  later  Greek. 
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them.  Although  it  is  the  only  miracle  mentioned,  it  was  evidently 
not  the  only  one  performed.  It  is  selected  as  the  great  and  rep¬ 
resentative  miracle.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  our  Lord's  favorite  miracle,  because  here  the  physical  and 
spiritual  parts  of  his  work  coincided.1 

40.  XcVpos  —  a  leper.  The  reason  for  introducing  this  one  mir¬ 
acle,  among  the  many  belonging  to  this  journey,  is  told  in  v.46 * * * 6.  It 
turned  him  aside  from  his  original  purpose  of  visiting  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns,  and  forced  him  into  retirement.  irapaicaXuv  avrov  *ccu 
yoiowrcT wv,  Xeyojy  airrcj)  —  beseeching  him  and  kneeling ,  saying  to 
him* 

Omit  aMv  after  yowxeT&v,  Tisch.  WH.  k  L  I,  209,  some  mss.  of  Lat. 

Vet.  Vulg.  etc.  Omit  ical  yowxerCsv  aMv  Treg.  marg .  (Treg.)  RV.  marg . 

(WH.)  BDG  T  102,  124,  some  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  etc.  Omit  ical  before 

\tywp  Tisch.  WH.  H*  B  69*  Memph.  etc. 

With  this  reading,  Xcywv  saying,  is  not  co-ordinate  with  irapa- 
kolX&v  and  yowntruv,  but  subordinate  to  them,  day  61 Xjjs  Swa- 
crai  —  if  thou  wilt \  thou  canst.  He  does  not  doubt  the  ability, 
but  the  willingness  of  Jesus.  This  willingness  is  the  point  that 
all  petition  seeks  to  carry,  the  doubt  that  it  seeks  to  remove. 
KaOaplaxu — cleanse .  Leprosy  was  not  only  a  repulsive  and  dan¬ 
gerous  disease,  but  it  made  a  man  unclean  ceremonially,  so  that 
lepers  were  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their  fellows,  and  assigned 
a  place  by  themselves  outside  the  gates.8  It  was  a  part  of  Jesus' 
disregard  of  the  merely  ceremonial  part  of  the  law  that  he  allowed 
these  unclean  persons  to  approach  him.  It  did  not  accord  with 
his  nature  to  obtrude  this  disregard,  but  he  had  no  scruples  when¬ 
ever  the  law  interfered  with  higher  things. 

41.  Ktti  <r7rAayxvur0€ts,  cxrctva?  rrjv  \€ipa  —  And  having  been 
moved  with  compassion  he  stretched  out  his  hand  * 

Kot,  instead  of  *0  ’bjffovt,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BD  102,  mss.  of 

Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  etc. 

rjij/aTo  avrov  —  he  touched  him.  The  touch,  or  laying  on  of  the 
hand,  was  the  natural  symbolical  action  accompanying  the  cure, 
being  the  sign  of  any  benediction,  common  to  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians.5 

42.  K ax  cv6v?  &ttt}\Ocv  .  .  .  rj  Xiirpa  —  And  immediately  the  leprosy 
departed. 

Omit  elx6rro s  afrrov  before  tWin  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BDL  16,  69, 

102,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh.  etc. 


1  See  311-  w.  22.  57.  is.  2  yovwtriiv  belongs  to  later  Greek. 

•  See  Lev.  13^- «. 

*  The  meaning  and  form  of  <nr\ ay\vi^onai  are  late.  airAayx^vw  the  proper 

form,  and  its  meaning  is  to  eat  the  inwards  of  a  victim  after  sacrifice,  or  to  obtain 
auguries  from  them.  The  meaning  compassionate  comes  from  the  Heb.,  which 

regarded  the  <nr teyxya,  the  inwards,  as  the  seat  of  pity  and  tenderness. 

6  See  io16  Acts  fP8  917  138  1  Tim.  414  a  Tim.  i®. 
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€v$v^  denotes  the  immediateness,  and  so  the  miraculousness  of 
the  cure.  Mt.  tells  of  twelve  cures,  in  two  of  which  he  specifies 
immediateness ;  Mk.  of  thirteen,  in  six  of  which  he  describes  the 
cure  as  immediate ;  and  Lk.  of  fourteen,  in  seven  of  which  he 
uses  the  word  irapaxprjpa ,  on  the  spot.  This  includes  only  the 
cases  in  which  either  this  word  or  ev0vs  is  used.  There  are 
others,  in  which  such  a  phrase  as  from  that  hour  is  used.  And 
not  only  the  immediateness,  but  the  completeness,  of  the  cure  is 
frequently  dwelt  upon.1 2 * 

43.  ipppifiYivd/Jicvos  —  AV.  he  straitly  charged  him .  RV.  strictly 
charged  him .  Either  of  these  is  an  inadequate  translation.  The 
N.T.  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  be  angry,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
find  any  cause  for  anger.  Weiss  finds  it  in  the  fact  that  the  man 
had  broken  the  wholesome  law  forbidding  persons  with  this  dan¬ 
gerous  disease  from  coming  into  contact  with  their  fellows,  and 
attributes  Jesus*  urgency  to  get  rid  of  him  to  the  same  cause. 
Consistently  with  this,  he  supposes  that  the  cure  was  only  gradual, 
and  that  the  leper  was  still  liable  to  infect  others  when  he  left 
Jesus.  Mk.*s  story  becomes  secondary  of  course  as  it  is  plainly 
inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis.  Weiss  thinks  that  Mk.  introduces 
this  word  inadvertently,  as  it  shows  plainly  a  different  version  of 
the  whole  affair.  The  original  account  he  finds  in  Mt.  8s"4.  But 
it  is  Mk.  himself  who  betrays  this  by  his  inadvertent  ip.fipip.r)<rdp*- 
vos.  Verily,  this  is  to  hang  much  on  a  small  peg.  If  anywhere, 
Mk.  shows  here  the  indubitable  marks  of  originality.  And  how 
much  more  probable  is  his  account  of  Jesus’  urgency  to  get  rid  of 
the  man  than  Weiss’s,  who  lays  it  to  the  danger  of  infection,  and 
so  to  an  imperfect  cure.  Mk.,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  it  to 
our  Lord’s  dread  of  the  notoriety  caused  by  his  miracles.  Weiss’s 
whole  theory  of  the  gradualness  of  Jesus’  cures,  and  of  his  regard 
for  the  Levitical  law,  of  which  this  makes  a  part,  is  unsupported. 
But  neither  is  Meyer’s  explanation,  that  he  foresaw  the  man’s  dis¬ 
obedience,  quite  probable.  It  puts  its  finger  on  the  source  of  the 
trouble,  but  it  mistakes  in  making  it  foresight  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 
Our  Lord  is  vexed  at  the  whole  situation  of  which  the  man  makes 
a  part,  at  the  clamor  over  the  mere  externals  of  his  work,  and  this 
is  expressed  in  some  sharp  word,  with  which  he  accompanies  the 
thrusting  of  him  out  of  the  house  (or  synagogue).  It  may  be 
translated,  having  spoken  sternly  to  him?  It  does  not  denote  the 
tone  with  which  Jesus  spoke  the  words  given  here,  as  the  action  of 
the  verb  and  participle  are  apparently  distinct.  But  it  denotes  some 
utterance  accompanying  the  ^c/JaAcv,  and  partaking  of  its  spirit. 


1  See  i«.  «4  212  Mt.  12I8  Mk.  5®  Mt  9®.  33  Mk.  78*. 

2  See  Mt.  980  Mk.  146  J.  n5®-38  for  the  other  instances  of  N.T.  use  of  word. 

Of  these,  Mt.  980  shares  the  ambiguity  of  this  passage.  The  original  meaning  is 

to  snort ',  which  certainly  makes  room  for  it  to  denote  an  expression  of  feeling,  as 

well  as  the  feeling  itself. 
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c£c/?a\ev  —  AV.  sent  him  away .  RV.  sent  him  out.  Both  in¬ 
adequate  again.  Thrust ,  or  put  him  out ,  conveys  the  idea.  This, 
as  well  as  c/x/Jpi/^cro/AO'os,  indicates  the  urgency  of  Jesus'  action. 
He  wishes  to  repress  the  natural,  but  misguided,  impulse  of  the 
leper  to  stay  and  contribute  to  the  adulation  and  excitement 
gathering  about  Jesus. 

44.  *0 pa,  firj$€vl  firjfev  clttt)*;  —  Take  heed  lest  you  say  anything 
to  anybody.1  The  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  not  the  urgency 
of  his  performance  of  the  legal  requirements,  with  which  nothing 
must  be  allowed  to  interfere,  but  the  danger  in  which  Jesus  stood 
of  just  the  results  which  followed  his  disobedience.  His  spread¬ 
ing  the  story  prevented  Jesus'  work  in  public,  and  forced  him  into 
retirement,  and  so  Jesus  forbade  his  telling  it.  And  the  words  in 
which  he  warned  him  off  this  dangerous  ground  are  made  as  sharp 
as  possible,  creavTov  8ei£ov  T(j>  Upei  teal  irpoaivcyice  —  show  thyself 
to  the  priest,  and  offer?  ds  paprvpiov  avrois  — for  a  testimony  to 
them.  These  words  are  to  be  connected  with  and  vrrcVcyicc 

—  show  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  make  the  prescribed  offering,  for 
a  testimony  to  them.  Take  this  official  way,  authorized  and  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law ,  of  testifying  to  your  cure.  This  case,  taken  by 
itself,  would  be  one  of  subservience  to  the  law.  And  Weiss  makes 
it  the  text  of  a  discourse  on  Jesus’  strict  conformity  to  the  law, 
ceremonial  as  well  as  moral.3  But  this  is  an  evident  overstate¬ 
ment,  to  say  the  least.  Jesus’  general  position  is  that  of  a  Jew, 
conforming  himself,  as  any  sane  man  would,  to  Jewish  law  and 
custom.  And  yet,  sometimes  he  acts  as  if  there  was  no  such  law. 
But  in  both  observance  and  non-observance,  he  acts  simply  as  a 
rational  spirit,  bound  by  definite  principles,  but  conforming  to 
fixed  rules  only  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  principles. 
Take,  eg.,  what  he  says  about  the  higher  law  in  its  relation  to  the 
Sabbath,  and  about  the  principle  of  fasting.  In  this  very  case, 
his  touch  of  the  leper  made  him  unclean,  so  that  his  action  com¬ 
bined  both  observance  and  non-observance.  And  in  his  discourse 
about  eating  with  unwashed  hands,  he  abrogates  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean.  No,  to  judge  of  his  action  here  in 
a,  large  way,  it  is  apparent  that  Jesus  would  not  have  encouraged 
the  man  to  disregard  the  law,  and  might  very  likely  have  bidden 
him  observe  it,  just  as  he  would  himself.  But  this  insistence  on  it 
can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  Jesus’  anxiety  or  scrupulosity  about 
ceremonial  law.  But  the  provision  for  official  announcement  of 
the  cure  to  a  single  person  in  Jerusalem,  by  taking  the  place  of 
publishing  it  abroad  in  Galilee,  gave  Jesus  an  opportunity  to  sup- 


1  See  Win.  56,  2,  b,  £.  On  the  double  negative,  nothing  to  nobody ,  see  Win. 
55.  9.  *• 

a  The  prescribed  ceremonial  and  offerings  for  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  are  found 
in  Lev.  14. 

8  Life  of  Jesus,  II.  ch.  11. 
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plement  his  prohibition  with  a  reminder  of  what  the  law  provided 
in  such  cases. 

45.  rjpiaro  Krjp\xr(T€Lv  iroXXa  kou  ha(f>rjp.L^€Lv  rov  Xoyoy  —  began  to 
publish  much  ( extensively )  and  to  spread  abroad  the  event  rov 
Xoyoy  —  is  the  object  of  both  verbs,  rjpfaro —  calls  attention  to 
the  beginning  of  this  action.  He  no  sooner  went  out  than  he 
began  to  publish  the  affair,  dxrre  /it/kcti  aurov  SvvaaOat  —  so  that 
he  was  no  longer  able.  An  inability  arising  from  the  condition 
and  principles  of  Jesus*  work,  cis  7roXtv  —  into  a  city.  Jesus  was 
on  a  tour,  going  about  from  place  to  place,  and  7rdA.1v  has 
therefore  the  proper  meaning  of  the  anarthrous  noun.  cV  iprjpo 15 
tottols — in  solitary ,  uninhabited  places.  nayroOcy —  from  all  sides. 

T&rroOty,  instead  of  ravraxMev,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  ABCDL,  etc. 

it  33»  etc.  hr*  iptjfio **  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  BL  A  28,  124. 

The  command  not  to  tell  the  story  of  the  cure  was  not  confined 
to  this  case,  but  was  so  frequent  as  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  Jesus.  And  this  account  gives  the  result  of 
disobedience  to  it  in  an  extreme  case.  It  made  a  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  this  mission,  producing  a  change  in  our  Lord’s 
plans,  which  is  apparently  the  reason' for  introducing  it  here. 

But  why  should  Jesus  try  to  preserve  this  secrecy  about  his 
miracles?  Evidently,  his  thought  about  them  was  different  from 
the  ordinary  thought  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  different  from  that 
of  his  own  time.  But  the  reason  is  very  simple.  The  miracles 
were  sure  to  be  treated  as  external  signs,  whereas  Jesus  relied  on 
internal  signs.  As  external,  moreover,  exhibitions  of  a  supernatu¬ 
ral  power,  they  confirmed  the  people  in  their  expectation  of  a 
national,  worldly  Messiah,  and  raised  in  them  just  the  false  hopes 
which  Jesus  was  seeking  to  allay.  And  finally,  by  the  excitement 
which  they  created,  they  interfered  with  the  quiet  methods  of 
Jesus*  spiritual  work. 


THE  MIRACLES  OF  JESUS 

Holtzmann  rationalizes  this  miracle  by  explaining  KaOapioxu,  the 
cleansing  of  the  leper,  as  a  removal  of  his  ceremonial  uncleanness 
by  Jesus.  The  man  was  cured  already  before  he  came  to  our 
Lord,  and  he  wishes  Jesus  to  pronounce  him  clean,  in  order  to 
save  him  the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  admits  that  the  evange¬ 
lists  do  not  mean  this,  but  intend  to  tell  the  story  of  a  miraculous 
cure.  But  he  contends  that  this  simply  shows  how  the  story  of 
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natural  events  grew  into  supernatural  form  in  their  hands.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  his  hypothesis,  he  accepts  the  theory  of  the  Synop¬ 
tical  Gospels  which  traces  them  to  apostolic  sources,  and  especially 
makes  Mk.  the  rehearser  of  Peters  story.  This  does  not  give 
the  required  time  for  myths  to  grow.  This  first-hand  testimony  is 
the  starting-point  in  establishing  the  credibility  of  the  miracles. 
Then,  they  stand  or  fall  with  the  historicity  of  the  whole  account 
of  Jesus,  which  is  not  generally  denied.  One  of  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  true  criticism  is,  that  any  attempt  to  patch  out  a  story 
with  unreal  details  will  betray  itself  by  the  incongruities  of  the 
addition.  But  you  cannot  separate  the  miracles  from  the  rest  of 
the  story  in  this  way.  They  are  part  of  the  texture  of  the  story. 
Especially,  they  have  a  uniqueness  which  belongs  to  the  character 
of  Jesus,  and  to  the  principles  of  his  action,  and  which  makes 
invention  an  impossibility.  A  scheme  of  miracles  which  rigor¬ 
ously  excludes  everything  but  works  of  beneficence  —  all  mira¬ 
cles  of  personal  preservation,  of  punishment,  of  mere  thaumaturgy, 
never  occurred  to  any  one  but  Jesus.  The  moment  we  go  forward 
or  back  from  him  in  Jewish  history  we  find  all  these.  And  yet, 
the  same  generation  tells  us  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
and  of  Elymas  the  Sorcerer,  and,  with  entire  unconsciousness  of 
the  difference,  the  story  of  Jesus’  miracles.  His  miracles  are 
signs,  not  because  of  their  power,  but  because  of  this  divine  unique¬ 
ness  of  their  spirit.  Jesus’  reticence  about  them,  his  endeavor  to 
push  them  into  the  background,  is  another  feature  of  this  unique¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  revelation  in  action  of  his  deep  spirituality,  the  story 
of  which  is  told  by  his  contemporaries  with  evident  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  its  significance.  In  fact,  the  grounds  of  Jesus’  solitary 
greatness  are  to  be  found  in  the  miracles,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  life, 
and  in  the  teaching,  and  they  are  of  the  same  kind. 


THE  PERIOD  OP  CONFLICT 

With  this  chapter  begins  the  period  of  conflict  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord.  It  is  apparent  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  Jesus  is  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  the  situation  created  by  his  sudden  popularity, 
regarding  it  as  a  serious  hindrance  to  his  work.  But  now,  instead 
of  the  superficial  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  he  has  to  encounter 
the  growing  opposition  of  their  leaders.  At  first,  this  is  aroused 
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by  his -extraordinary  claims,  then  by  his  revolutionary  act  in  call¬ 
ing  Levi,  the  tax-gatherer,  to  become  his  personal  disciple,  and 
finally  by  his  revolutionary  teaching  in  regard  to  fasting  and  Sab¬ 
bath  observance.  Mk.  produces  this  impression  as  plainly  by  his 
selection  of  events  as  if  he  had  given  this  section  the  title  Period 
of  Conflict .  Lk.  gives  the  same  grouping,  while  Mt.  distributes 
these  events. 


THE  CHANGE  OF  BLASPHEMY 

H.  1—12.  Jesus'  return  to  Capernaum .  Healing  of  a 
paralytic .  Jesus  annouttces  the  cure  as  a  forgiveness  of 
the  sins  zvltich  have  produced  the  disease .  The  Scribes 
protest  against  this  blasphemy.  Jesus  defends  his  claim  to 
forgive  sins ,  and  proves  it  in  this  case  by  the  cure \ 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Jesus  to  Capernaum,  the  crowd 
gathers  again  in  such  numbers  as  to  prevent  access  to  him.  But 
four  men  bringing  to  him  a  paralytic,  not  to  be  turned  back,  gain 
access  to  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  he  was,  tear  up  the  roof, 
and  let  the  paralytic  dotfn.  In  healing  him  Jesus  says,  Thy  sins 
are  forgiven ,  meaning  the  sins  that  have  produced  the  disease. 
The  Scribes,  who  make  their  first  appearance  here,  protest  against 
this  as  blasphemy.  Jesus  meets  their  charge  by  showing  that 
forgiveness  is  here  only  another  name  for  cure.  But  he  asserts 
his  right  to  forgive  sins,  and  proves  it  by  the  cure. 

I.  Kal  carcA0a>v  7raA.1v  .  .  .  rjKovaOrj  —  And  having  entered  again 
...  it  was  heard \ 

el<re\6(i)vf  instead  of  €Urif\0ev,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BDK*  L  28,  33, 

124,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  etc.  Omit  *ai  before  Tisch.  Treg. 

WH.  RV.  n  BL  28,  33,  124,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  etc. 

irdXiv  —  again .  See  in.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Mk.  that  he  notes 
the  recurrence  of  scenes  and  places  in  his  narrative.  Lk.  uses  this 
word  only  twice,  and  Mt.  uses  it  almost  entirely  to  denote  the 
different  parts  of  discourse,  not  the  recurrence  of  the  same,  or 
similar  occasions.  &*  ^/xcpuiy —  after  (some)  days.1 2  b  oLku  — 
in  the  house ,  or  at  home? 

to  instead  of  tls  ohcov ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  K  BDL  3 3,  67,  most  mss. 

of  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg. 


1  See  Win.  47,  1.  64,  5. 

2  The  prep,  with  the  anarthrous  noun  constitutes  a  phrase. 
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2.  Kal  <rvvrjx$rj(Tav  iroXkoC  —  and  many  were  gathered  together. 

Omit  ebdiui t  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  N  BL  33,  102,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet. 

Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh. 

wore  fxrjK€TL  \wptiv  ptfSk  ra.  Trpos  rrpt  Ovpav  —  so  that  not  even 
the  parts  towards  the  door  (on  the  outside )  would  hold  them  any 
longer.  Not  only  was  the  house  too  small  for  the  crowd,  but  not 
even  outside,  near  the  door,  was  there  room  for  them.1  kcu  iXdXa 

—  and  he  was  speaking.  The  imperf.  denotes  what  he  was  doing 
when  the  bearers  of  the  paralytic  came.  AV.  preached.  RV. 
spake,  tw  Aoyov  —  the  word.  The  wdrd  of  the  Gospel,  or  glad 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  the  accompanying  call  to 
repentance.  See  i14,  w.2 * 

3.  TrcLpaXvTLKov  —  a  paralytic ? 

4.  Kat  ft rj  Suva/xcvot  TrpoacveyKai  —  And  as  (they  saw  thai)  they 
were  unable  to  bring  him  to  him.  p*)  shows  that  their  inability  is 
not  viewed  simply  as  a  fact,  but  in  their  view  of  it,  as  it  influenced 
their  minds.4 

t  poverty  kcu,  instead  of  xpoveyylvcu,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  marg. 

K  BL  33,  63,  72  marg.  253,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Hard.  etc. 

dbrcorcyao-av  rrjv  oreyrpr  —  they  unroofed  the  roof.  Uncovered , 
EV.,  does  not  render  the  paronomasia  of  the  Greek.5 6  c £opu£avTcs 

—  having  dug  it  out.  This  describes  the  process  of  unroofing. 
It  would  imply  probably  some  sort  of  thatched  roof.  xoXQhti  tov 
tcpdfiaTTov — they  let  down  the  pallet.  The  noun  denotes  any 
slight  bed,  such  as  might  be  used  to  carry  the  sick  about  the 
streets,  a  stretcher .*  ottov  —  where  (on). 

Sirov,  instead  of  i<t>'  <f  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  BDL  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

The  roofs  of  Eastern  houses  were  flat.  Access  to  the  roof  would  be  easy 

by  an  outside  stairway  or  ladder.  The  description,  moreover,  implies  that 

this  house  had  only  one  story,  according  with  what  we  know  of  the  humble 

position  and  means  of  Jesus  and  his  followers. 

5.  rrjv  ttlotiv  avrtbv  —  their  faith.  That  is,  the  faith  of  the 
paralytic  and  his  friends.  That  it  was  their  faith,  and  not  simply 
his  faith,  would  show  several  things.  First,  that  faith  is  not  the 
psychological  explanation  of  the  cure,  through  the  reaction  of  the 
mind  on  the  body,  in  which  case,  the  faith  of  the  others  would 


1  \utptlv  is  transitive  and  has  tA  wph*  ttjk  Mpav  for  its  subject.  On  the  repetition 
of  the  negative,  see  Win.  55,  9,  b.  On  the  construction  of  w<nrc  with  p.ij  and  the 
inf.  —  always  so  in  N.T.  — see  Win.  55,  2,  d. 

2  For  other  instances  of  this  use  of  6  Aoyo«  to  denote  in  a  general  way  the  subject 
of  Christian  teaching,  see  4I+-3*  Lk.  1*. 

8  This  word  belongs  to  Biblical  Greek.  The  Greeks  said  napaX*\vp.ivo*. 

4  See  Win.  55,  5,^,  3. 

6  This  is  the  only  case  of  the  use  of  this  verb  in  the  N.T. 

6  xaAwai  commonly  means  to  slacken ,  or  relax ,  and  to  let  down ,  when  this 
involves  slackening.  Kpdparro v  is  a  late  Greek  word  copied  from  the  Latin  graba - 
tus.  The  Greeks  said  oxips-ovc. 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  —  but  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
miracle.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  cure  of  demoniacs.  Secondly, 
that  Jesus  meant  here  by  the  forgiveness  of  the  man’s  sins  only 
this  removal  of  the  physical  consequences  of  some  sin  affecting 
the  nervous  organization.  The  removal  of  the  spiritual  penalty 
would  be  conditioned  on  the  faith  of  the  man  himself.  However, 
this  is  simply  the  reflection  of  the  writer  on  the  facts.  And  it  is 
in  the  narration  of  facts,  that  the  value  of  contemporaneous  witness 
appears .  In  the  historical  judgment  of  the  Gospels,  this  distinc¬ 
tion  between  facts  and  reflections  has  frequently  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Tckvov,  &<f>LcvTai  c tov  ai  dfmpTuu —  Child  (EV.  Son),  thy 
sins  are  forgiven . 

dflerrai,  instead  of  (tylwrrat,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  K  B  28,  mss.  of  Lat. 

Vet.  Vulg.  Pesh.  Hard. 

6.  t(ov  ypap.fMT€ttiv  —  of  the  Scribes }  This  is  the  first  encoun¬ 
ter  of  Jesus  with  the  formalists  and  dogmatists  of  his  time.  So 
also  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  And  the  matter  in  controversy,  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  claims  of  Jesus,  was  sure  to  become  an  issue  between  them. 
The  opposition  to  Jesus  is  easily  explained.  &ui\oyi£6ttcvoi  iv  rdi s 
KapSuus  —  debating  in  their  hearts .  #cop8ux,  in  the  N.T.,  does  not 
denote,  like  our  word  heart ,  the  seat  of  the  affections,  but  the 
inner  man  generally,  and  more  specifically,  the  mind.  This  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  Homeric  use,  the  common  Greek  use  being  like 
ours. 

7.  Ti  ovtos  ovto)  \a\tl ;  /3Xa(T<jsrjfixL.  —  Why  does  this  one  speak 
thus  ?  he  blasphemes . 

p\a<r4>riiieit  instead  of  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BDL  mss. 

of  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph. 

/3\acr<f)7jfji€Lv  is  used  of  any  speech  derogatory  to  the  Divine 
majesty.  The  generic  sense  of  the  word  is  injurious  speech ,  among 
men,  slander.  In  this  case,  the  supposed  blasphemy  consists  in 
the  assumption  of  the  Divine  prerogative,  ct  yJq  cts  6  ©cos ;  except 
one ,  God?  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  ill  usage  that  good 
principles  receive  at  the  hands  of  men  who  deal  only  with  rules 
and  formulas.  As  a  general  proposition,  this  statement  of  the 
Scribes  is  undeniable.  The  difficulty  is,  that  they  ignored  the 
possibility  of  a  man’s  speaking  for  God,  and  the  fact  that  they  had 
before  them  one  in  whom  this  power  was  lodged  preeminently.2 

8.  T<j>  irvtvfjjaLTi  avrov  —  in  his  spirit.  This  is  contrasted  with 
the  knowledge  acquired  through  the  senses,  eg.  in  this  case,  by 
hearing  what  was  said.  Without  their  saying  anything,  he  knew 
inwardly,  intuitively,  what  was  going  on  in  their  minds.  Jesus 
knew  generally  their  intellectual  attitude,  and  their  position  towards 


1  See  on  i22. 


2  In  J.  ao28,  Jesus  extends  this  power  to  his  disciples. 
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any  attempt  to  live  according  to  the  spirit,  instead  of  the  letter  of 
things,  and  the  mere  look  of  their  faces  would  put  him  on  the 
track  of  their  thoughts.  Acy«  avrots  —  says  to  them . 

\4yti,  instead  of  chrer,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  33,  mss.  of  Lat. 
Vet.  Vulg. 

9.  Tt  i(mv  €VK07T(jjrepov ;  Which  is  easier  ? 1  Jesus  does  not  make 
the  contrast  here  between  healing  and  forgiving,  but  between  say¬ 
ing  be  forgiven  and  be  healed \  The  two  things  would  be  them¬ 
selves  coincident,  and  the  difference  therefore  would  be  only 
between  two  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.  The  disease  being  a 
consequence  of  the  man’s  sin,  the  cure  would  be  a  remission  of 
penalty.  *A<f>Uvrau  <rov  a  i  dpuapTuu  —  Thy  sins  are  forgiven . 

*A<t>Uvr*i,  instead  of  *k4>4iavrait  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  K  B  28,  mss.  of  Lat 
Vet.  Vulg.  Push.  Hard.  <rov  instead  of  <rot,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  m 
BEFGHKL,  etc.  vxayc,  instead  of  irepordret,  Tisch.  K  LWC  A,  and  \ncay* 
tls  rbr  obc&y  <rov,  D  33,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  A  difficult  case  to  decide,  as 
ircpnr&Tti  may  be  taken  from  Mt.  and  Lk.,  and  vxaye  from  v.  II. 

10.  iva  8c  ciSt^tc — -  but  that  ye  may  know.  Here  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  his  power  to  a  practical  test.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
power  to  forgive  sins  admits  of  no  such  test,  but  only  of  those 
finer  inward  tests  by  which  a  change  of  spiritual  condition  and 
relation  becomes  known.  But  here  the  forgiveness  was  manifested 
in  an  outward  change,  making  itself  known  in  cure,  as  the  sin  had 
discovered  itself  in  disease.  c£ou<ruiv  —  authority ,  or  right.  This 
is  the  proper  meaning,  rather  than  power ,  and  it  evidently  fits 
this  case. 

o  mos  rov  dvOpuirov  —  the  Son  of  Man .  This  is  a  Messianic 
title,  the  use  of  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Messianic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Dan.  In  the  post-canonical  Jewish  literature,  it 

appears  several  times  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.1 2 3 *  It  is  the  favorite 
title  applied  by  Jesus  to  himself  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  Son  of 
God  being  used  by  Jesus  himself  only  in  the  fourth  Gospel.8  In 
the  passage  in  Dan.,  the  prophet  sees  in  vision  a  fifth  power  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  four  great  world-powers,  only  this  is  in  his  vision  like 
a  son  of  man,  while  the  preceding  powers  have  been  represented 
as  beasts.  And  in  the  interpretation  that  follows  (see  especially 
v  18.22.  27^  thjs  p0wer  is  ^id  i0  5e  ^e  kingdom  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High.  But  later,  when  the  hopes  of  the  people  were  concen¬ 
trated  finally  on  a  Messianic  king,  this  passage  was  given  Messi- 


1  cvKoirwrepo v  is  a  late  word,  and  is  used  in  the  N.T.  only  in  this  phrase,  ev*o- 
vutrtpov  c<TTi.  The  Greek  word  for  which  of  two  is  virtpov.  rt  means  strictly  what, 
not  which. 

2  For  passages,  see  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.  For  a  discussion  of  the  date  of  the  alle¬ 
gories,  in  which  the  Messianic  portion  of  the  book  occur,  see  Schiirer,  N.Zg.  II. 
III.  32.  2.  Schiirer,  on  the  whole,  favors  the  pre-Christian  date. 

3  Son  alone  is  used  by  Jesus  in  Mt.  ii2?  21®7  a819f  referring  to  the  Divine  Son- 

ship  in  the  theocratic  sense. 
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anic  interpretation,  and  Son  of  Man  came  to  be  a  Messianic  title, 
though  not  so  distinctive,  nor  so  commonly  accepted,  as  the  name 
Messiah.  The  choice  of  it  by  Jesus  was  partly  for  this  reason. 
To  have  called  himself  plainly  the  Messiah  would  have  precipi¬ 
tated  a  crisis,  forcing  the  people  to  decide  prematurely  on  his 
claim.  And  it  is  evident  from  the  doubt  of  the  people,  not  only 
about  what  he  was,  but  in  regard  to  this  very  point,  what  he  him¬ 
self  claimed  to  be,  that  the  title  used  by  him  familiarly  was  inde¬ 
cisive.  However,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  reason  for 
the  choice  of  the  name  Son  of  Man  lay  deeper  than  this,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  significance  of  the  name  itself,  aside  from  its  his¬ 
toric  sense.  Everywhere,  Jesus  uses  the  Messianic  phraseology 
of  his  time,  but  rarely  limits  himself  to  its  current  meaning.  This 
name,  Son  of  Man,  was  to  the  Jews  a  Messianic  title,  only  that  and 
nothing  more.  But  Jesus  fastens  upon  it  because  it  identified  him 
with  humanity,  and  owing  to  the  generic  use  of  the  word  Man  in 
it,  with  the  whole  of  humanity.  His  chosen  title,  as  well  as  his 
life,  showed  that  his  great  desire  was  to  impress  on  us  his  brother¬ 
hood  with  man. 

C7rt  it}s  y rjs —  upon  the  earth .  Contrasted  with  the  power  of 
God  to  forgive  sins  in  heaven.  Of  course,  the  power  to  forgive 
sins,  involved  in  the  mere  cure  of  diseases  resulting  from  them,  is 
in  itself  small.  But  the  significance  of  these  words  lies  in  the 
unity  of  our  Lord’s  work  implied  in  them.  As  the  redeemer  and 
deliverer  of  mankind,  he  is  appointed  to  cope  with  the  whole  power 
of  evil  among  men,  to  strike  at  its  roots,  as  well  as  its  twigs  and 
branches,  and  at  its  effects,  as  well  as  its  causes.  And  the  whole 
is  so  far  the  one  power  trusted  to  him,  that  one  part  becomes  the 
sign  of  the  other. 

11.  <rol  Acyc*>  — This  is  to  be  connected  with  lv a  ci&pre,  the  clause 
Acyci  t<£  irapaXvTLK^  being  parenthetical.  This  is  what  he  says  in 
order  to  put  his  power  to  forgive  sins  to  a  test,  fycipc,  apov — 
arise,  take  up} 

Omit  Kal  before  (Lpov  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  h  BCD*rL  13,  28,  33,  mss. 
of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh. 

12.  Kal  rjylpOrj,  Kal  cuflvs  apas  .  .  .  c£t}A0£v  IpirpocrOev  —  And  he 
arose,  and  immediately  having  taken  .  .  .  went  out  before. 

Kal  eiWt,  instead  of  e&dius,  Kal  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BC*L  33, 
Memph.  tpsTpoaOev,  instead  of  ip&mor,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  n  BL  187 
marg. 

The  tpurpoaOcv  iravrw,  before  all ,  is  introduced  to  show  the  pub¬ 
licity  attending  Jesus’  proof  of  his  power.  There  was  a  great  crowd 


1  ryttpw  is  transitive,  and  the  active  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  the  passive  or 
middle.  On  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  see  on  i81  footnote.  In  the  passive  or  mid¬ 
dle,  in  the  sense  peculiar  to  the  N.T.,  the  meaning  is  to  rise  from  a  reclining 
position . 
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of  people,  Jesus  had  performed  his  miracle  in  distinct  answer  to  a 
challenge  of  his  authority,  and  the  cure  was  therefore  purposely 
public.  It  contrasts  therefore  with  Jesus*  ordinary  reserve  in  the 
performance  of  his  miracles,  and  with  his  depreciation  of  their 
testimony  to  his  mission.  And  one  significance  of  the  event  lies 
in  this  indication  of  his  varying  method,  and  of  his  power  to  in¬ 
clude  all  the  facts  in  the  broad  range  of  his  action.  iitaraaOai  — 
were  amazed}  8o£a£ciy  tov  ©c ov — glorified  God ?  dSa/iev —  wo 
saw? 

etdaixer,  instead  of  etdopev,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  CD.  The  unusual  form 
determines  the  probability  of  this  reading. 


CONSORTING  WITH  SINNERS 

13-17.  The  call  of  Levi  the  tax-gatherer .  Jesus  answers 
the  charge  of  consorting  with  this  and  other  obnoxious  classes , 
many  of  whom  had  eaten  with  him . 

This  is  the  second  cause  of  offence.  The  scene  changes  from 
the  house  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  Jesus  finds  Levi,  a  tax- 
gatherer,  at  the  customs  station.  He  calls  this  representative  of  a 
despised  class  into  the  inner  circle  of  his  disciples,  and  follows 
this  up  by  entertaining  at  his  house  many  of  the  same,  and  of  the 
class  of  open  sinners  generally.  Again  it  is  the  scribes  who  attack 
him  for  this  open  association  with  outcasts.  Jesus  answers  that  he 
is  a  physician,  and  his  business  is  with  the  sick. 

13.  irapa  tyjv  Oa\a<r<rav  —  to  the  side  of  the  sea .  This  differs 
from  TT€piiraT€iv  irapcLj  which  denotes  motion  by  the  side  of,  whereas 
this  is  motion  to  the  side  of  iraXiv  —  again ?  The  only  previous 
event  at  the  lakeside  had  been  the  call  of  the  four  disciples,  i16  sq. 
The  week  following,  Jesus  had  gone  on  a  tour  through  Galilee ;  and 
now,  on  his  return,  he  resorts  to  his  usual  place  again.  Caper¬ 
naum  and  the  shore  of  the  lake  were  the  scenes  of  his  ministry. 
v}p\cto  irpoz  avrov,  Kal  cStSacr/cev  —  resorted  to  him ,  and  he  was 
teaching  them .  The  impfts.  here  denote  the  acts  in  their  progress, 
the  gradual  gathering  of  the  crowd,  and  Jesus*  discourse  as  they 
came  and  went.1 * 3 4 5 


1  In  Greek,  <£i<rrtyu  means  to  displace  or  alter ,  and  sometimes  by  itself,  but 
generally  with  fotviav,  or  row  Qpovtiv,  to  put  one  beside  himself,  to  derange.  In  the 

N.T.,  it  is  used  always  in  the  sense  of  amaze,  or  be  amazed \  except  331  a  Cor.  518, 
where  the  stronger  meaning,  to  be  distraught,  reappears. 

3  Sofa^eiv  means  properly  to  think,  to  have  an  opinion .  To  praise,  or  glorify , 
is  the  only  N.T.  use.  8  tiiafitv  is  sec.  aor.,  with  the  vowel  of  the  first  aor. 

4  See  note  on  Mk.'s  use  of  ndxiv,  v.i 

*  Note  the  difference  from  the  aor.  c£>)A0e  which  denotes  the  momentary  past  act. 
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14.  Ac vclv  rbv  tov  *A \<fxuov  —  Levi,  the  son  of  Alphceus ,  So 
Lk.  5s7.  In  Mt.  9®,  however,  where  the  same  event  is  told  in 
almost  identical  language,  Ma00alov,  Matthew  is  substituted  for 
Levi.  The  two  are  to  be  identified,  therefore,  as  different  names 
of  the  same  person. 

Alphaeus  is  also  the  name  of  the  father  of  James  the  less.  But  as  Mat¬ 
thew  and  James  are  not  associated  in  any  list  of  the  apostles,  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  identifying  this  Alphaeus  with  the  other. 

€7ti  to  rcXoivtov,  not  in  the  toll-house ,  but  near  it.  See  Thay.- 
Grm.  Lex,  rcAwiov  denotes  the  place  in  which  the  customs  were 
collected.  It  is  a  late  Greek  word.1 * 3  'AfcoAoitfa  fio t  — follow  me. 
This  is  the  common  language  of  Jesus  in  summoning  disciples  to 
personal  attendance  on  himself,  which  is  evidently  the  meaning 
here.  The  apparent  abruptness  of  the  call,  and  the  immediate¬ 
ness  with  which  it  is  answered,  are  relieved  of  their  strangeness  by 
the  fact  that  Jesus  had  now  been  teaching  long  enough  to  call  the 
attention  of  men  to  himself,  so  that  the  summons  probably  brought 
to  a  crisis  and  decision  thoughts  already  in  Levi’s  mind. 

15.  Kal  yivcrai  KaraKclaOcu  —  And  it  comes  to  pass  that  he  is 
reclining  (at  table)  ? 

ylverai  instead  of  bfiwero,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  k  BL  33.  Omit  tv  r$ 
before  «rara«rei<r0at — Tisch.  Treg.  W1I.  RV.  n  BL  13,  33,  69,  102,  124, 
Memph. 

Karajcci<rd<u  avrov  cy  rrj  oiklo.  avrov  —  he  was  reclining  at  table 
in  his  house,  Meyer,  Holtzmann,  and  others  say  that  this  was  the 
house  of  Jesus.  This  is  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Lk.,  who  says 
expressly  that  Levi  made  him  a  great  feast  at  his  house.  But  the 
recurrence  of  the  pronoun  avrov  .  .  .  avrov  makes  it  reasonably 
certain  that  they  refer  to  the  same  person.  Mt.  does  not  insert 
any  pronoun  after  -rfi  oIkm,  and  that  makes  his  language  point  in 
the  same  direction.  And  the  fact  that  Mt.  and  Mk.  use  different 
language,  which  nevertheless  points  to  the  same  conclusion,  makes 
that  conclusion  doubly  certain.  The  connection  between  this 
event  and  the  call  of  Levi  is  thus  simply  that  both  show  Jesus’ 
revolutionary  attitude  towards  the  despised  classes  of  his  time. 

reXOrac  —  tax-gatherers.  The  name  publicans ,  given  them  in  our  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible,  comes  from  the  Latin  publicani ,  but  in  English  it  has  become 
practically  obsolete  in  that  sense.  Moreover,  the  Latin  publicani  does  not 
apply  to  the  whole  class  of  tax-gatherers,  but  only  to  the  Roman  knights  to 
whom  the  taxes  were  farmed  out  in  the  first  instance. 


1  The  repetition  of  the  somewhat  peculiar  «jri  rb  rtXuvtov  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  is  a 

strong  sign  of  the  interdependence  of  the  Synoptics. 

3  yCvtrai  Karaxtiaffai,  it  comes  to  pass%  that ,  is  a  periphrase  not  unknown  to  the 
Greek,  but  its  frequent  recurrence  in  the  Synoptics  is  probably  due  to  Hebrew 
usage. 
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afmprtaXoi  —  sinners;  i.e.  here,  those  guilty  of  crimes  against 
society  and  law,  the  degraded  and  vicious  class.1 2 * * * * 
<ruvav€Ka.vTo  —  were  reclining  at  table  with? 
pxjL&rjTaus  —  disciples .  The  common  word  used  to  describe  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  corresponding  to  the  title  &&£<ncaAo9  applied  to 
him.  It  is  significant,  that  the  names  teacher  and  pupil  are  chosen 
by  Jesus  and  the  disciples  to  describe  the  relations  between  them. 
It  is  probable,  according  to  the  best  text,  that  the  last  two  clauses 
of  this  verse  are  to  be  separated,  so  that  the  verse  ends  with 
iroAAot.8  The  statement  is,  that  there  were  many  of  this  class  of 
open  sinners.  It  does  not  denote  the  number  present,  which 
would  be  superfluous,  but  the  number  of  the  class.  Holtzmann 
calls  attention  to  the  situation  of  Capernaum  on  the  borders  of 
the  territory  of  Herod  as  the  cause  of  the  number  of  tax-gatherers, 
as  this  made  it  an  important  customs  station,  ol  y pap.  tG>v  <£ap«r. 
—  the  Scribes  of  the  Pharisees .  The  Pharisees  were  the  sect  that 
adhered  not  only  to  the  Law,  but  to  the  rabbinical  interpretation  of 
the  Law,  which  gradually  formed  a  traditional  code  by  the  side 
of  the  written  Law.  Their  scribes,  therefore,  would  be  the  rabbis 
of  the  party  that  specially  believed  in  the  rabbis.  Morison  is 
right  in  calling  them  the  arch- inquisitors,  the  genus  inquisitor 
being  the  Pharisees. 

In  the  N.T.,  the  use  of  fiaOrjral  is  confined  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  In 
the  Gospels,  it  is  applied  to  the  twelve,  who  formed  the  inner  circle  of 
disciples,  as  well  as  the  larger  group  outside.  In  the  Acts,  it  is  the  general 
name  for  Christians,  the  official  title  apostles  being  given  to  the  twelve. 

1iko\o Mow  instead  of  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  mss.  of 

Lat.  Vet  Vulg. 

16.  Kat  yjkoXovOow  avrw  koll  (<h)  ypap.fJua.TUS  r<ov  Oapuraiusv,  Kal 
iSovrts  oti  iaOuL  {ffcrOuv)  pcra  ru>v  a/iaprwAwv  #cal  rcAwvaiv,  cXeyov 
tols  fJuaOrfTals  avrov,  on  pera  t£>v  re Acuvuy  Kal  dfiapTU}\C)v  ItrOUi ;  (/cat 
irivci)  — And  there  followed  him  also  ( the )  Scribes  of  the  Pharisees , 
and  having  seen  that  he  eats  with  the  sinners  and  tax-gatherers, 
they  said  to  his  disciples ,  Why  does  he  eat  ( and  drink)  with  the 
tax-gatherers  and  sinners  ? 

Kal  ypapparti*  rStv  <f>apicraluv,  Kal  1&6vtcs,  instead  of  «ra2  ol  ypapparets 
Kal  ol  4>api<ra?oi,  I86yres ,  Tisch.  n  BL  A  33.  rw/  baptaaluv  is  the  reading 
also  of  Treg.  WH.  RV.  txt.  Insert  Kal  before  I86rres  also  Treg.  5rt  iaOlei, 
instead  of  ainb*  4<r Olorra,  WH.  RV.  B  33,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Pesh.  Memph. 
some  edd.  5r<  fiaOtetf  Tisch.  Treg.  n  L)L  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  edd. 
Hard.  dfiapruXCoK  Kal  tcXojpCjv,  instead  of  the  reverse  order,  Treg.  WH. 
RV.  BDL  33,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  and  of  Vulg.,  Memph.  edd.  Omit  rl  before 


1  The  word  apaprwAot  is  rare  in  Greek  writers. 

2  The  double  compound  wyavtittivTo  is  found,  outside  of  Biblical  Greek,  only 

in  Byzantine  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  avaKtlnai  itself  belongs  to  later  Greek,  the 

earlier  writers  using  Ktlpai  and  KaraKtlfiai.  See  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 

*  The  insertion  of  Kal  before  item*  in  v.1®  makes  it  necessary  to  connect  ijko- 

KovBow  with  iktyov,  instead  of  with  $<rav. 
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Art  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BL  33,  102,  108,  246.*  Omit  ical  irlret  (Treg. 
rnargl)  WH.  RV.  marg.  h  BD  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  etc. 

on  .  .  .  iaOUi  (koI  ttlvcl)  —  why  does  he  eat  ( and  drink)  .  .  .  / 1 
This  charge  of  eating  with  tax-gatherers  and  sinners  was  fitted  to 
discredit  Jesus*  claim  to  be  a  rabbi,  or  teacher.  For  the  Scribes 
and  their  followers  would  not  even  associate  with  the  common 
people  for  fear  of  ceremonial  defilement ;  much  less  with  the 
vicious  class,  to  eat  with  whom  was  an  especial  abomination.  The 
tax-gatherers  were  classed  with  sinners,  that  is,  with  the  vile  and 
degraded,  not  only  by  the  Jews,  but  all  over  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  secret  of  this  was,  that  the  taxes  were  collected,  not  by  the 
paid  agents  of  the  government,  but  by  officers  who  themselves 
paid  the  government  for  the  privilege,  and  then  reimbursed  them¬ 
selves  by  extortion  and  fraud.  They  let  it  out  to  others,  and  these 
to  still  a  third  class,  who  were  selected  generally  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  province,  because  their  knowledge  of  the  people  would 
expedite  the  work.  This  last  is  the  class  called  TcXwvai  in  N.T., 
and  the  unpatriotic  nature  of  their  employment  was  added  to  its 
extortionate  methods,  placing  them  under  a  double  ban. 

17.  ot  l<rxy°vT*s  —  they  that  are  strong.  EV.  whole .  The  con¬ 
trast  expressed  figuratively  by  strong  and  sick  is  given  literally  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  in  the  terms  righteous  and  sinners. 
Jesus  justifies  his  conduct  in  associating  with  sinners,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Pharisees  themselves.  Admitting  them  to 
be  righteous  and  the  publicans  to  be  sinners,  his  office  of  physi¬ 
cian  put  him  under  obligation  to  the  sick  rather  than  the  strong. 
But  he  shows  elsewhere  that  he  does  not  admit  this  distinction. 
The  Pharisees  were  extortionate  as  well  as  the  publicans;  they 
devoured  widows*  houses  ;  but  they  added  to  their  wickedness  by 
assuming  a  cloak  of  respectability,  and  thanking  God  that  they 
were  not  as  other  men.  The  publicans,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
the  grace  of  honesty,  and  by  their  acknowledgment  of  sin,  ful¬ 
filled  the  first  condition  of  cure. 
aWa  dfjuoLpTuXoxk  —  but  sinners . 

Omit  els  pcrdroiap,  unto  repentance ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABDKL 
mss.  of  Lat.  Vet  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh.  Hard.  etc. 

This  omission  leaves  #coAcW  to  be  explained.  It  means  to 
invite  or  summon;  but  to  what?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  by 
following  out  the  terms  of  the  figure.  As  a  physician,  Jesus  sum¬ 
mons  sick  souls  to  be  cured.  Or,  dropping  this  figure,  as  a 
Saviour,  he  summons  sinners  to  be  saved.  Owing  to  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  men,  the  ordinary  relation  between  them  is  reversed. 
Instead  of  the  sick  summoning  the  physician,  it  is  here  the  physi¬ 
cian  who  has  to  call  the  sick. 


1  on  is  here  the  indirect  interrogative,  taking  the  place  of  the  direct,  a  usage 
unknown  to  earlier  Greek,  but  occurring  a  few  times  in  the  Sept,  and  N.T. 
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NONCONFORMITY  IN  MATTER  OF  FASTING 

18-22.  Jesus  answers  the  complaint  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  the  disciples  of  John  that  his  disciples  do  not  fast. 

The  third  ground  of  complaint  is  the  failure  of  the  disciples, 
under  the  influence  of  the  free  spirit  of  Jesus,  to  observe  the  fre¬ 
quent  fasts  prescribed  by  the  Pharisees  as  a  part  of  their  formal¬ 
ism,  and  by  the  disciples  of  John  as  a  part  of  their  asceticism. 
Jesus*  answer  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  shows  the 
incongruousness  of  fasting  at  a  time  when  joy,  and  not  sorrow, 
was  the  ruling  feeling  of  the  disciples,  v.18"20.  The  second  shows 
the  incongruousness  of  such  observances  as  fasting  with  the  new 
dispensation  set  up  by  our  Lord.  It  is  the  incongruity  of  new 
and  old. 

18.  oi  paOrjral  tov  T todvyov  real  oi  Oapurcuoi — the  disciples  of  John 
and  the  Pharisees . 

ol  4»apuraToit  instead  of  tQp  $apuralup,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  ABCD 
mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Hard.  txt.  etc. 

rjtrav  v7fOT€vovT€q  —  were  fasting }  Fasting,  as  a  religious  observ¬ 
ance,  was  prescribed  in  the  Law  only  once  in  the  year,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement.  But  the  traditional  code  of  the  rabbis 
had  multiplied  this  indefinitely.  Twice  in  the  week  was  the  boast 
of  the  Pharisee.  And  the  importance  attached  to  this  empty 
piece  of  religiosity  made  it  a  part  of  the  formal  religion  of  the 
period,  kcu  Zpxovrai —  and  they  come ,  viz.  the  disciples  of  John 
and  the  Pharisees. 

Mt.  914  names  only  the  former.  Lk.  5s8  makes  this  a  part  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  controversy  with  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  in  which  they  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  practice  of  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees. 

oi  fjuaOrfral  twv  ipapuraltov  —  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees. 

Insert  paOrfral  before  rwv  Oapuraltap  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WII.  RV.  K  BC* 
L  33,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Hard.  marg. 

The  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  is  a  singular  expression,  much  as 
if  one  should  speak  of  the  disciples  of  the  Platonists.  The  Phari¬ 
sees  were  themselves  disciples  of  the  Scribes,  or  Rabbis.  The  dis¬ 
ciples  of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  were  at  one  in  regard  to  the 


1  with  the  part  is  a  stronger  form  of  expressing  the  idea  of  the  impf.  than 
the  tense.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mk.,  and  belongs  to  the  picturesqueness  of  his 
style. 
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act  of  fasting,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  act.  The  Pharisees 
fasted  in  a  formal,  self-righteous  spirit,  and  the  teaching  of  John 
was  directed  against  this  spirit.  So  far  as  the  fasting  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  reflected  the  teaching  of  John  and  his  spirit,  it  would  be  a 
part  of  the  asceticism,  the  mortification  of  the  body,  characteristic 
of  him. 

19.  vioc  t.  wfx<f>i livos1  —  sons  of  the  bridechamber .  A  Hebra¬ 
istic  form  of  expression  by  which  via*,  with  the  genitive  of  a  thing, 
denotes  a  person  who  stands  in  intimate  relation  of  some  kind  to 
that  thing.  The  sons  of  the  bridechamber  were  friends  of  the 
bridegroom,  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  for  the  nuptials  what¬ 
ever  was  necessary.  The  principle  contained  in  this  analogy  is 
that  fasting  is  not  a  matter  of  prescription,  but  of  fitness.  If  you 
set  times  for  fasting,  the  circumstances  of  the  set  time  may  be 
such  as  to  produce  joy,  instead  of  sorrow,  and  so  make  your  fast¬ 
ing  out  of  place.  Fasting,  />.,  is  an  expression  of  feeling,  and  is 
out  of  place  unless  the  feeling  is  there  which  it  is  intended  to 
express.  But  it  is  a  matter,  not  only  of  feeling,  but  of  fitness.  If 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  are  such  as  to  make  sorrow  the  fit 
feeling,  then  it  is  a  fit  time  for  fasting  also,  ov  Svvavrai  vyorcvc tv 
—  they  cannot  fast.  This  is  said,  of  course,  not  of  the  outward 
act,  which  is  possible  at  any  time ;  but  of  fasting  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  it  becomes  a  religious  act,  or  the  expression  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  to  which  it  Is  appropriated.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  in  a  time 
of  gladness  it  is  impossible  to  mourn. 

20.  airapOrj  avrwv  6  w/xc/uos  —  It  is  evident  here  that  Jesus, 
still  keeping  to  the  figure,  points  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
shall  be  taken  away  from  the  disciples,  and  then,  he  declares,  will 
be  the  time  for  them  to  fast.  This  is  the  first  time  that  he  has 
prophesied  of  his  taking  away,  but  we  can  see  that  even  as  a  pre¬ 
monition  it  is  not  premature,  because  of  the  revolutionary  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  teaching.  He  had  already  brought  on  himself  the  charge 
of  blasphemy,  consorted  with  publicans,  one  of  whom  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  immediate  circle  of  his  disciples,  and  shown  his 
indifference  to  the  strict  law  of  fasting.  And  he  knew  that  there 
was  much  more  of  the  same  kind  in  reserve,  orav  —  whenever .. 
The  expression  leaves  the  time  of  the  taking  away  indefinite. 
iv  €K€lvtj  rrj  ^/xcpa  —  in  that  day .  Days  and  that  day  in  this  verse 
are  simply  a  case  of  oratio  variata,  both  denoting  in  a  general  way 
a  period  of  time. 

4p  iKclrv  rj  hfdpq.  instead  of  the  plural,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  ABCD 

KL  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Pesh.  Hard.  etc. 

21.  ovSelq  imftXrjfJui  pdfcovs  dyva <f>ov  impairra.  iirl  ifidriov  iraXaxov  * 
(2  8c  fjL-j,  alp€t  to  irXrjpwpja.  dir  avrov  to  Kaivov  tov  iraXaiov  —  no  one 
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sews  a  patch  of  undressed  cloth  on  an  old  garment;  otherwise  the 
new  filling  of  the  old  takes  from  it. 

Omit  xal  before  oMelt  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  *  ABCKLS  A  1.  13,  33, 69, 
mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Vulg.  Pesh.  Hard.  etc.  Ifidriov  tcl\cu6v,  instead 
of  dat.,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCDL  33.  dir*  afrroQ,  instead  of  avrov, 
Tisch.  WH.  RV.  k  BL,  also  A  33. 

The  RV.  translates  else  that  which  should  fill  it  up  taketh  from 
it,  the  new  from  the  old.  But  this  seems  to  require  a  repetition 
of  the  prep,  airo  before  tov  irdXjaxdv.  TO  kclivov  tov  ttoXoxov  is  in 
apposition  with  to  irKypufm,  so  that  it  would  read  literally,  the  fill¬ 
ing  takes  from  it,  the  new  of  the  old.  The  substitution  of  unfulled 
for  new  is  necessary  to  make  the  parable  an  exact  fit.  It  is  the 
shrinking  of  the  undressed  cloth  that  strains  and  tears  the  old  cloth 
to  which  it  is  sewed. 

22.  feat  ovSels  /3aA\ei  otvov  vcov  ct?  ciotcovs  iraAaiovs  *  el  8k  firj, 
prj$ei  6  o?vos  tovs  dc tkovs,  koll  6  otvos  d.iro\XvTai  #cat  oi  octkol  — .and  no 
one  puts  new  wine  into  old  skins  ;  else  the  wine  will  burst  the  skins, 
and  the  wine  is  destroyed,  and  the  skins. 

instead  of  M<r<rc 1,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  h  BCDL  33,  mss.  of  Lat. 
Vet.  Vulg.  Omit  6  ved s  after  6  olvos,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BC*  DL  13, 
69,  242,  258,  301,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh.  etc.  dir6XXurat,  xal 
ol  &<ncol ,  instead  of  ixxetra  1,  xal  ol  dcrxol  dxoXovvrai,  after  6  divot,  Tisch. 
Treg.  WH.  RV.  BL.  102  Memph.  Omit  the  clause  dXXd  .  .  .  p\rjr£ov 
Tisch.  (Treg.  WH.)  D  **«.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Omit  pXrrriov  only  (Treg.)  WH. 
RV.  n  B  102.  The  omission  is  more  in  Mk.’s  manner,  and  it  looks  as 
if  the  dause  was  borrowed  from  Lk.,  where  it  is  undoubted. 

The  substitution  of  skins  for  bottles,  AV.,  is  necessary  to  make 
the  parable  tell  its  story.  The  skins  rot  with  age,  and  the  new 
wine,  as  it  ferments,  bursts  them. 

These  analogies,  among  the  homeliest  and  aptest  used  by  our 
Lord,  are  a  further  answer  to  the  question  why  his  disciples  do 
not  fast.  For  this  is  evidently  the  part  of  the  question  which  it  is 
intended  that  he  should  answer,  not  why  the  disciples  of  John  do 
fast.1  Nor  is  it  simply  a  repetition  of  the  preceding,  showing  the 
incongruity  of  fasting  at  this  time  under  another  figure.2  But  it 
generalizes,  showing  the  incongruity  of  the  class  of  things  with 
which  fasting  belongs  with  the  new  life  of  Christianity.  The  gen¬ 
eral  teaching  is  that  the  new  teachings  and  the  old  forms  do  not 
belong  together.  But  this  is  expressed  in  the  two  parables  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  In  the  first,  it  is  the  unfitness  of  piecing  out  the  old 
religion  with  the  new,  like  a  new  patch  on  an  old  garment.  In  the 


1  So  Weiss. 


2  So  Morison. 
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second,  it  is  the  unwisdom  of  putting  the  new  religion  into  the  old 
forms.  The  whole  is  an  anticipation  of  St.  Paul’s  teaching  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  mere  extension  of  Judaism,  and  that  Jewish 
laws  are  not  binding  upon  Christians.  Dr.  Morison  sees  in  the 
figures  employed  by  Jesus  only  an  expression  of  the  incongruity 
of  fasting  at  a  time  better  adapted  to  feasting.  But  this  would  be 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  teaching  contained  in  the 
figure  of  the  wedding,  and  not  so  apt  an  expression  of  it  either. 
The  principle  of  this  interpretation  is  a  good  one,  that  it  is  well  to 
seek  in  each  parable  the  single  point  of  comparison,  and  there 
stop.  Here  the  single  idea  is  that  of  incongruity.  But  surely  the 
figure  of  the  wedding  has  brought  out  not  simply  the  idea  of 
incongruity,  but  the  special  unfitness  of  this  particular  act.  And 
it  is  no  violation,  therefore,  of  the  rule  of  interpretation  to  make 
these  other  comparisons  not  merely  suggest  the  general  idea  of 
incongruity,  but  show  also  the  special  incongruity  involved.  In 
the  figure  of  the  wedding,  it  is  the  incongruity  of  fasting  and 
joy  that  is  pointed  out ;  in  these  figures,  it  is  the  incongruity  of 
new  and  old.  The  old  religion  attempted  to  regulate  conduct  by 
rules  and  forms,  the  new  by  principles  and  motives,  and  these  are 
foreign,  the  one  to  the  other.  It  is  not  fasting  to  which  objec¬ 
tion  is  taken,  but  fasting  according  to  rule,  instead  of  its  inherent 
principle.  As  a  piece  of  legalism,  or  asceticism,  in  which  fasting 
per  se  becomes  of  moral  obligation,  it  is  incongruous  with  the 
free  spirit  of  Christianity. 


alleged  violation  of  the  sabbath 

23—28.  Jesus  defends  his  disciples  for  plucking  ears  of 
grain  on  the  Sabbath . 

The  fourth  ground  of  complaint  is  the  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  are  going  through  the  grain- 
fields  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  disciples,  careless  of  the  strict  Sab- 
batism  of  the  Pharisees,  pluck  the  ears  of  grain  and  eat  them. 
Evidently  there  was  the  usual  crowd  following  him,  and  the  Phar¬ 
isees  attack  this  act  as  unlawful.  In  the  first  part  of  his  reply, 
Jesus  argues  from  an  analogous  case  the  admissibility  of  infringing 
the  law  to  satisfy  hunger.  In  the  second  part,  he  shows  the  nature 
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of  the  law  itself,  that  it  is  the  servant  of  man,  and  not  man  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  law,  involving  the  lordship  of  the  Son  of  Man  over 
the  law. 

23.  (nroplptav —  sown  fields .  r}p(avro  oSov  iroitiv  riAAovres — 
began ,  as  they  went ,  to  plucky  EV.  This  is  the  translation  natu¬ 
rally  suggested  by  the  context,  as  it  prepares  the  way  for  Jesus* 
explanation  of  their  conduct  by  the  parallel  case  of  David.  But 
the  phrase  o$ov  woiciv  does  not  mean  to  make  way  in  the  sense  of 
merely  going  along  or  advancing t  but  to  make  a  road.  The  middle, 
however,  has  the  former  sense.  Moreover,  this  translation  makes 
the  participle,  instead  of  the  verb,  express  the  principal  thought. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  translation,  to  make  a  road  by  plucking  the 
ears9  besides  making  Jesus*  answer  quite  unintelligible,  presents 
an  absurd  way  of  making  a  road.  You  can  make  a  path  by 
plucking  the  stalks  of  grain,  but  you  would  make  little  headway, 
if  you  picked  only  the  ears  or  heads  of  the  grain.  There  are  two 
ways  of  explaining  this.  We  can  take  oSov  irouiv  in  its  proper 
sense,  but  make  the  participle  denote  merely  concomitant  action, 
not  the  means  or  method.  They  began  to  break  a  path  (by  tread¬ 
ing  down  or  plucking  up  the  stalks  of  grain  that  obstructed  their 
path)9  meanwhile  plucking  and  eating  the  ears  that  grew  on  them. 
Or  we  can  minimize  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary 
interpretation,  without  doing  much  violence  to  the  laws  of  speech. 
Surely,  in  a  language  so  careless  of  nice  distinctions  as  the  N.T. 
Greek,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  an  active  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  middle.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
active  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Judg.  17:8.  And  as  for  making  the 
principal  and  subordinate  clauses  exchange  places,  in  this  case 
the  peculiarity  is  not  so  great.  They  began  to  go  along ,  plucking 
the  ears  is  not  so  very  different  from  they  began ,  going  along ,  to 
pluck. 

24.  o  ovk  «f£c<rri  —  what  is  not  lawful.  The  Sabbath  law  is 
meant,  which  forbids  work  on  that  day.  The  casuistry  of  the 
rabbinical  interpreter  found  here  its  most  fruitful  field  in  drawing 
the  line  between  work  and  not-work,  and  managed  to  get  in  its 
most  ingenious  and  absurd  refinements.  But  the  great  difficulty, 
as  with  all  their  work,  is  that  they  managed  so  to  miss  the  very 
spirit  and  object  of  the  law,  that  they  made  its  observance  largely 
a  burden,  instead  of  a  privilege.  Whenever  they  speak  of  that 
which  is  lawful,  or  unlawful,  their  standard  is  not  simply  the  writ¬ 
ten  law,  but  this  traditional  interpretation  of  it.  In  the  same  way, 
we  can  conceive  of  men  now  accepting  the  Bible  as  their  stand¬ 
ard,  and  yet  admitting  to  an  equal  authority  an  interpretation  of 
it  contained  in  creed  or  confession,  and  really  referring  to  this 
when  they  use  the  terms,  Biblical  or  unbiblical. 

25.  Kai  Acya  —  And  he  says. 
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Omit  airrbs  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BCL  33,  69,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg. 

Memph.  etc.  X^yet,  says,  instead  of  tXeyev,  said \  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N 

CL  33,  69,  mss .  of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  etc. 

26.  oUov  tov  ®€ov  —  the  house  of  God  is  a  generic  term  that 
would  apply  either  to  the  tent  or  tabernacle  in  which  the  Jews  at 
first  worshipped,  or  to  the  later  temple.  Here,  of  course,  the 
former.  It  was  called  the  house  of  God,  because  in  a  sense  God 
dwelt  there,  manifesting  his  presence  in  the  inner  shrine,  the  Holy 
of  Holies. 

cir!  ’A  fiiaBap  &p\up€<os  —  in  the  high-priesthood  of  Abiathar. 

Omit  rod  before  dpxupius  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  n  BL  T  etc. 

In  the  account  of  this  in  1  Sami.  211,  sqq.,  Abimelech  was 
high-priest,  and  Abiathar,  his  son,  does  not  become  high-priest 
until  the  reign  of  David.  See  ch.  22s1.  To  be  sure,  other 
passages  in  the  O.T.  make  the  same  confusion  of  names,  making 
Abimelech,  the  son  of  Abiathar,  high-priest  in  David's  time.  But 
this  does  not  explain  our  difficulty ;  it  only  shows  that  there  is  the 
same  difficulty  in  the  O.T.  account.  Nor  does  it  relieve  it  to 
suppose  that  this  means  simply  that  the  event  took  place  during 
the  lifetime  of  Abiathar,  not  during  the  high-priesthood.  For  the 
transaction  took  place  between  David  and  the  high-priest,  and  the 
object  of  introducing  the  name  would  be  to  show  in  whose  high- 
priesthood  it  took  place,  not  simply  in  whose  lifetime.  The  impro¬ 
priety  would  be  the  same  as  if  one  were  to  speak  of  something 
that  took  place  between  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  some  other 
person  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Westcott,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Lightfoot  was  bishop,  and  it  was  only  during  the  lifetime  of  Bishop 
Westcott.  And  the  phrase  itself  means  strictly,  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Abiathar,  If  such  disagreement  were  uncommon,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  try  somewhat  anxiously  to  remove  this 
difficulty ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  discrepancies  of  this  unimpor¬ 
tant  kind  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  Scriptures. 

tovs  apTovs  rrj<s  TrpoOicrem  —  the  bread  of  setting  forth.  It  is  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew,  D'pBTi  DD1?  bread  of  the  face,  or  pres¬ 
ence,  given  to  twelve  loaves  of  bread  set  in  two  rows  on  the  table 
in  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle,  or  temple,  and  renewed  by 
the  priests  every  Sabbath.  S.  Lev.  245'9.  The  Greek  name,  taken 
from  the  Sept.,  denotes  the  bread  set  forth  before  God,  The 
Hebrew  name,  about  which  there  has  been  naturally  much  curi¬ 
ous  writing,  seems  to  mean  that  the  bread,  in  some  way,  symbol¬ 
ized  God’s  presence,  rovs  Upas  —  the  priests, 

roi>s  lepeis ,  instead  of  roTs  Upeva  1,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  K  BL. 

tovs  Upets  is  the  subject  of  <£ayelv.  The  priests  were  allowed 
to  eat  the  bread  after  it  had  been  replaced  by  fresh  loaves.  In 
this  case,  there  was  no  other  bread,  and  when  David  and  his  hun- 
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gry  men  appeared,  it  became  a  case  of  physical  need  against  rit¬ 
ual  law.  Jesus  cites  it  as  a  case  decided  by  a  competent  authority 
and  accepted  by  the  people,  showing  the  superiority  of  natural 
law  to  positive  enactment,  the  same  principle  involved  in  the 
alleged  illegal  action  of  his  disciples.  And  he  evidently  upholds 
the  correctness  of  the  principle,  and  not  simply  the  authority  of 
this  precedent. 

27.  to  aafiftarov  Sta  tov  avOpanrov  —  the  Sabbath  was  made  on 
account  of  man ,  not  man  on  account  of  the  Sabbath .  This  is 
introduced  to  show  the  supremacy  of  man  over  the  Sabbath.  The 
statement  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  follows 
directly  from  this.  If  the  law  antedates  man,  having  its  seat  in 
God,  as  the  moral  law  does,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  moral  con¬ 
stitution  of  things,  resident  in  God,  to  which  man  is  subservient. 
But  if  it  is  something  devised  by  God  for  the  uses  of  man,  then 
the  subserviency  belongs  to  the  law,  and  man  can  adapt  it  to  his 
uses,  and  set  it  aside,  or  modify  it,  whenever  it  interferes  with  his 
good.  The  law  of  the  Sabbath,  if  not  moral,  is  either  natural  or 
positive.  Regarded  as  natural  law,  the  principle  involved  is  that 
of  rest,  and  this  places  it  in  the  same  category  as  the  law  of  day 
and  night.  As  positive,  it  is  a  matter  simply  of  enactment,  and 
not  of  principle.  And  in  both  aspects  it  is  liable  to  exceptions. 
It  is  only  moral  law  which  is  lord  of  man,  and  so  inviolable. 

2a  Kvpto?  —  the  noun  is  emphatic  from  its  position.  koI  tov 
oufiftarov — also  of  the  Sabbath ,  as  well  as  of  other  things  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  life  of  man.  This  lordship,  as  we  have  seen,  is  true  of 
everything  else  except  moral  law.  Of  that  he  would  be  adminis¬ 
trator  and  interpreter,  but  not  Lord.  He  would  be  ruler  under 
the  supreme  law,  but  without  the  power  to  modify  or  set  aside,  as 
in  the  case  of  that  which  is  made  for  man. 

Weiss,  Life  of  Jesus,  contends  that  Jesus  did  not  here,  nor  in  fact  any¬ 
where,  assume  an  attitude  of  independence  towards  the  Jewish  Law,  but 
only  towards  the  current  traditional  interpretation  of  it.  But  surely,  the 
statement  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath, 
puts  the  Sabbath  law  in  a  separate  class,  and  subordinates  it  to  the  moral 
law.  Whereas,  the  O.T.  throughout,  not  only  makes  the  Sabbath  a  matter 
of  moral  obligation,  but  of  the  highest  moral  obligation.  Judaism  is  a 
system  of  rules,  Christianity  of  principles.  And  so  far  forth  as  the  Sabbath 
is  a  rule,  that  is,  so  far  as  it  is  Jewish,  Jesus  does  abrogate  it  in  these  words. 
Weiss  confuses  matters  by  neglecting  this  distinction. 

This  early  statement  of  Jesus*  lordship,  and  its  use  of  the  term 
Son  of  Man  as  his  official  title,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  he  tacitly  assumed  his  Messianic  character  under  this  title, 
while  the  doubt  in  which  the  whole  nation  stood  of  his  claim  shows 
that  he  was  not  understood  to  make  it  formally. 
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THE  PERIOD  OF  CONFLICT  CONTINUED 

The  third  chapter  continues  the  account  of  the  Period  of  Con¬ 
flict.  It  contains  matter,  however,  which  belongs  to  the  period, 
but  not  to  the  conflict.  It  shows  us  Jesus  attended  by  larger 
crowds  than  ever,  drawn  by  the  report  of  his  deeds  from  the 
whole  country,  as  far  south  as  Jerusalem,  and  as  far  north  as 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  growth  of  hostility  against  him  is  thus 
shown  to  be  accompanied  by  an  access  of  popularity  with  the 
people.  The  combination  of  these  two  features  seems  to  his 
family  to  make  the  situation  so  dangerous,  and  his  own  action  so 
unwise,  that  they  think  him  distraught  and  seek  to  restrain  him. 
In  the  midst  of  this  is  introduced  the  account  of  the  appointment 
of  the  apostles,  evidently  in  the  connection,  as  assistants  to  him  in 
his  increasing  work.  The  occasions  of  conflict  are,  first,  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  a  man  with  a  palsied  arm  on  the  Sabbath,  causing  a  renewal 
of  the  Sabbath  controversy,  and  secondly,  the  charge  of  the  Scribes 
that  he  casts  out  demons  through  Beelzebul,  and  that  he  himself 
is  possessed  by  that  prince  of  the  demons.  He  himself  brings  on 
the  controversy  about  the  Sabbath  by  his  question  whether  the 
Sabbath  is  a  day  for  good  or  evil  deeds,  for  killing  or  healing. 
And  the  charge  of  collusion  with  the  devil  he  meets  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Satan  casts  out  Satan. 

HEALING  ON  THE  SABBATH 

1-6.  Jesus  heals  a  withered  hand  in  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath ,  and  stirs  up  fresh  opposition  against  hitnself 

The  fifth  offence  of  Jesus  against  the  current  Judaism  is  a  case 
of  healing  on  the  Sabbath.  It  belongs  evidently  to  a  period 
when  the  freedom  of  Jesus’  treatment  of  this  sacred  day  had 
created  considerable  notoriety,  for  his  enemies  are  on  the  watch 
for  him  to  give  them  a  fresh  charge  against  him.  The  scene  is 
the  synagogue,  and  the  case  is  that  of  a  man  with  a  withered  hand. 
Jesus  himself  is  the  challenger  this  time,  as  he  calls  the  man  out 
into  their  midst,  and  meets  their  scruple  with  the  question,  whether 
it  is  allowable  to  confer  the  good  of  healing,  or  to  inflict  the  injury 
of  refusing  to  heal 
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1.  iraAiv  elf  ffwayiayrjv  —  again  into  the  synagogue} 

Omit  rijv  before  cvvaywyh9  Tisch.  Treg.  (Treg.)  WH.  K  B  102.  The 
art.  is  an  apparent  emendation. 

The  iraXiVy  again,  keeps  up  the  connection  with  preceding  visits 
to  the  synagogue,  after  the  manner  of  Mk.  See  i2U28.  i^pappi- 
vqv  TTjv  \€ipa  —  the  hand  withered .  The  article  is  the  possessive 
article.1 2 * 4 *  The  participle,  l^pappeinrjv  instead  of  the  adjective, 
denotes  a  process,  and  not  simply  a  state,  and  hence,  an  effect 
produced  by  disease,  and  not  an  original  defect. 

2.  TraptTrjpow  —  they  were  watching .  The  imperfect  denotes 
the  act  in  its  progress.  There  is  no  subject  expressed  here,  but  it 
is  easily  supplied  from  our  knowledge  of  the  class  who  insisted  on 
these  rigors  of  Sabbath  observance.  And  v.6  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  Pharisees  who  went  out  and  conspired  with  the  Herodians 
against  him. 

3.  t)j v  xetpa  tx0VTl  (or  tV  p  Xe‘Pa  tx0VTl  Tisch.), Tisch. Treg. 

WII.  RV.  h  BCL  A  33,  102,  one  ms.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Hard.  etc. 

3.  ^Eyctpe  3  c Is  to  piaov —  Arise  ( and  come)  into  the  midst . 

"Eycipt  instead  of  "Eytipai,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  ABCDL  A  etc. 

This  is  a  pregnant  construction.  The  action  begins  with  fyape 
and  ends  with  efe  to  pkvov  ;  but  between  these,  there  is  an  inter¬ 
mediate  act,  of  coming  or  stepping.  By  this  act,  Jesus  challenged 
the  attention  of  the  carpers  to  the  miracle  that  he  is  about  to  per¬ 
form.  Not  as  a  miracle,  however,  but  as  a  case  involving  the 
principle  in  dispute  between  himself  and  them  in  regard  to  healing 
on  the  Sabbath. 

4.  *E£ctrri  ayaOoiroirjaai 4  —  Is  it  allowable  to  do  good  ?  ayaOo- 
•rroirjorax,  and  its  contrasted  verb  KaKoiroirjoxu,  may  mean  to  do  good 
or  evil,  either  in  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  of  benefit  and 
injury .  The  connection  here  points  to  the  latter  meaning. 

Mt.  says  that  the  Pharisees  began  by  asking  him  if  it  was  lawful  to  heal 
on  the  Sabbath;  Lk.,  that  he  knew  their  thoughts,  and  so  asked  them  the 
question  about  doing  good  and  evil.  Both  are  attempts  to  explain  the 
apparent  abruptness  of  Jesus’  question. 

This  question  of  Jesus  not  only  suggests  the  general  principle 
that  makes  healing  permissible  on  the  Sabbath,  but  is  aimed 


1  The  omission  of  the  art.  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  ci?  avvayvyiv  had 
passed  into  a  phrase,  like  oUov,  or  our  to  church. 

2  Lk.  6B  sa>s  the  right  hand.  Dr.  Morison  contends  that  this  is  the  reason  for 
the  use  of  the  art.  But  evidently,  the  art.  is  insufficient  for  this  discrimination,  as 
the  other  use,  allowing  it  to  apply  to  either  hand,  is  so  much  more  obvious. 

8  On  the  use  of  *y«tpr,  see  on  211. 

4  ayaBoir 01  fi<r at  is  a  Biblical  word.  «vepye rtiv  is  the  Greek  word,  or  <5  vottlv, 

KOKonoulv  is  a  good  Greek  word. 
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directly  at  the  specious  distinction  made  by  the  Scribes.  They 
admitted  no  healing,  except  where  life  was  in  danger,  on  that  day. 
The  point  of  Jesus*  answer  is  found  in  the  substitution  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  for  the  negative  in  the  second  part  of  the  contrast.  They 
regarded  the  not  healing  as  simply  an  omission  of  dyaBmroi^tTm ; 
Jesus  treats  it  as  a  positive  KaKoiroirfam .  Not  to  do  good  to  a  per¬ 
son  needing  it  is  the  same  as  to  do  him  evil ;  to  withhold  a  good 
is  to  inflict  an  injury.  But  he  deals  more  directly  and  boldly  with 
their  fallacy  in  the  second  part  of  the  question,  showing  that  not 
to  heal  is  in  any  case  to  be  classed  with  killing.  The  case  in 
which  life  is  in  danger  is  not  therefore  a  case  by  itself,  but  includes 
in  itself  a  principle  applicable  to  all  cases  of  sickness.  To  weaken 
life  is  not  the  same  thing  in  degree  as  to  end  life,  but  of  the  same 
kind  notwithstanding,  and  therefore  morally  in  the  same  class. 
The  principle  is  analogous  to  that  stated  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  where  Jesus  shows  that  the  law  against  murder  is  directed 
equally  against  any  manifestation  of  anger.  In  all  these  discus¬ 
sions,  beginning  with  213,  Jesus  appears  as  the  emancipator  of 
the  human  spirit,  revealing  principles,  instead  of  rules,  as  the  guide 
of  human  conduct,  and  so  delivering  all  men  possessed  of  his 
spirit  from  the  fetters  of  conventional  morality. 

5.  co-towrwv  —  they  kept  silence .  This  is  a  case  in  which  the 

imperfect  denotes  the  continuance  of  a  previous  state,  /act* 

—  Anger  is  legitimate  in  the  absence  of  the  personal  element. 
Anger  caused  by  wrong  done  to  me,  and  seeking  to  retaliate  on 
the  person  doing  it,  is  clearly  wrong.  But  anger  against  wrong 
simply  as  wrong,  and  without  evil  design  or  wish  against  the  per¬ 
petrator,  is  a  sign  of  moral  health.  arvWvTrovfjLcvo s  —  The  preposi¬ 
tion  in  composition  may  denote  merely  the  inwardness  of  the  act, 
as  in  avyoiSa,  to  be  conscious ,  i.e.  to  have  inward  knowledge  ;  or  it 
may  denote  what  is  shared  with  others,  as  the  same  word  awotSa 
may  mean  to  know  with  others ,  to  be  privy  to.  Probably  it  is  the 
latter  here,  denoting  the  sympathetic  character  of  his  grief.  He 
was  grieved  because  they  hurt  themselves,  iwl  rrj  7raipa><rci  1% 
naphtas  —  at  the  hardness  of  their  heart.  The  expression  does  not 
denote,  as  with  us,  the  callousness  of  their  feelings,  but  the  unsus¬ 
ceptibility  of  their  minds.  They  were  hardened  by  previous  con¬ 
ceptions  against  his  new  truth.  The  collocation  of  anger  and 
sympathetic  grief  excited  by  the  same  act  is  significant  of  the 
nature  of  Christ’s  anger,  showing  how  compatible  it  was  with 
goodwill.  aTr€KaTt(rrdOrj 1  —  it  was  restored. 

dveKaTiTTddrj  instead  of  dicoKareardfa, 7,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  w  ABL  etc. 
Omit  <rou  after  rijv  x«*pa  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  marg.  BEMSUV  Y  102,  126, 
etc.  Doubtful.  Omit  vytifs  if  AWtj  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  ABC*  D 
etc.  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Syrr.  etc. 


1  On  the  double  augment,  see  Win.  12,  7  a. 
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6.  tvOvs  —  The  immediateness  of  this  act  is  noted  by  Mk.  only, 
and  is  quite  characteristic  of  his  style,  hitting  off  a  situation  with 
a  word.  The  immediateness  is  here  a  sign  of  the  violence  of  the 
feeling  excited  against  Jesus.  To  estimate  their  fanatical  zeal,  we 
must  remember  that  they  valued  the  Sabbath  far  beyond  any  mere 
morality,  and  reacted  with  corresponding  violence  against  any  sup¬ 
posed  violation  of  its  sacredness.  Fanaticism  is  always  busy  and 
eager  over  the  mere  outworks  of  religion. 

rwv  'Hpu>$cavu>y  —  the  Herodians .  The  adherents  of  Herod 

Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  The  Pharisees  were  zealous  patriots, 
and  as  such  were  generally  opposed  to  any  foreign  yoke.  But 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  use  the  foreign  power  against  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  The  common  opinion  ascribed  Messianic  preten¬ 
sions  to  Jesus,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  attempted  to  force 
him  to  play  the  role  according  to  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Messiah.  This  would  be  the  argument  by  which  the  Pharisees 
excited  the  temporal  power  against  him,  as  they  did  finally  at 
Jerusalem.  The  preceding  paragraphs  have  given  us  a  view  of 
Jesus  in  his  work  of  undermining  one  after  another  of  the  Phari¬ 
saic  positions,  and  this  conspiracy  is  the  natural  result. 
crvjxpovXiov  iirolrprav  (or  cSl'Sovv)  1  —  they  took  counsel. 

brolrjeav,  instead  of  ixoLow,  Tisch.  N  C  A  238  etc.  idldovv ,  Treg.  WH. 
BL  13,  28,  69,  etc. 


GROWTH  OP  POPULARITY 

7-12.  Jesus  departs  to  the  sea  of  Galilee,  followed  by  a 
great  multitude . 

The  narrative  of  opposition  is  interrupted  here,  and  we  are 
introduced  to  a  scene  of  another  kind.  The  multitude  about 
Jesus  heretofore  has  been  from  Galilee,  with  a  sprinkling  of  hos¬ 
tile  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (from  Jerusalem?).  But  now  we  see  it 
swelled  by  people  from  Judaea,  and  from  the  Gentile  districts  both 
north  and  south.  It  is  an  eager  crowd,  moreover,  who  fall  upon 
him  and  threaten  to  crush  him  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  his  heal¬ 
ing  touch,  so  that  Jesus  has  to  procure  a  boat  to  be  in  attendance 
on  him.  The  meaning  of  it  all  is,  that  the  period  of  conflict 
does  not  signify  a  loss  of  popularity,  but  rather  that  the  great 
access  of  favor  with  the  people  swells  the  tide  of  opposition. 

7.  &v€xuprj<rcv  —  withdrew .  The  verb  is  used  of  such  retire¬ 
ment  from  public  view  as  would  be  natural  in  such  a  position  of 


1  wupov A10*  belongs  to  later  Greek. 
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danger  as  Jesus  found  himself  in.  Mt.  uses  the  same  verb,  i2M. 
It  does  not  seem  probable,  in  these  circumstances,  that  he  would 
choose  the  part  of  the  lake  near  to  Capernaum  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  usual  work,  because  it  was  a  place  of  resort.  This 
time,  he  was  seeking  retirement,  and  he  would  find  it  in  some 
more  secluded  part  of  the  lake. 

a  The  last  clause  of  v.7  should  be  included  in  this  verse.  As 
it  stands  in  the  T.R.,  the  first  statement,  with  rfKokovOrfaev  as  its 
verb,  goes  as  far  as  iripav  rot)  *1  opSavov ;  the  second,  with  rj\6ov  as 
its  verb,  begins  with  oi  irtpl  T vpov.  But  with  the  omission  of  oi 
before  irepl  T vpov,  we  can  make  the  break  where  we  please.  Tisch. 
makes  it  at  the  end  of  v.7,  transferring  r/KoXovOrjaev  to  the  end  of 
the  verse.  But  this  separates  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  in  an  unwar¬ 
rantable  way.  Most  probably,  the  first  statement  is  about  Galilee, 
the  district  near  at  hand,  and  the  second  includes  all  the  remote 
districts  beginning  with  Judaea.  Those  from  the  neighboring 
Galilee  are  represented  as  following  him,  and  those  from  the 
remote  districts  as  coming  to  him.  Read,  And  a  great  multitude 
from  Galilee  followed.  And  from  Judcea ,  and  from  Jerusalem , 
and from  Idumcea ,  and  beyond  Jordan ,  and  about  Tyre  and  Si  don, 
a  great  multitude ,  hearing  what  things  he  is  doing ,  came  to  him . 

hKo\oiOi)<T€v,  instead  of  4)Ko\ot0yi<ravy  Treg.  \VH.  ABGL  T  etc.  mss.  of 
Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  ‘fiKoXoidr^aav  Tisch.  N  CEFK  etc.  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  This 
verb  is  transferred  to  the  end  of  v.  7  after  rijs  ’lovSalas  by  Tisch.  WH. 
marg.  n  C  A  238  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Placed  after  rifs  Ta\t\alas  by  Treg. 
ABL  T  etc.  Memph.  Syrr.  After  'ItpoaoMpcjv  by  WH.  235,  271.  The 
separation  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  caused  by  the  transfer  is  clearly  against 
it.  Omit  airrip  after  -IlKoXotOriaev  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  Memph. 
etc.  Omit  ol  before  vepl  Ti '/pop  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  *and  c  BCL  A  mss. 
of  Lat.  Vet.  Pesh.  etc.  dicotorres  instead  of  dKofoavrc*  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 
RV.  n  B  A  1,  13,  69,  etc.  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  trout,  instead 
of  iiroltt,  Treg.  WH.  BL.  Internally  pVobable. 

Idumaea  is  the  Greek  name  for  Edom,  a  district  situated  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  between  Southern  Palestine  and  Arabia.  Tyre  and 
Sidon  were  the  two  great  cities  of  Syro- Phoenicia  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  NW.  of  Galilee. 

9.  C17TC  —  he  told ,  i.e.  he  gave  orders.  irpocrKapreprj — should 
be  in  constant  attendance .  The  verb  expresses  this  idea  of  assidu¬ 
ous  waiting.  It  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  crowd,  which  was 
in  danger  of  crushing  him. 

10.  wore  C7ri7rt7rrciv  aim}  —  so  that  they  were  falling  upon  him. 
Not  in  a  hostile  sense,  but  the  verb  is  a  strong  word,  like  wp<xr- 
Kaprtprj  and  dkifioxTiv,  and  is  intended  to  bring  before  us  vividly 
the  turbulent  eagerness  and  excitement  of  the  crowd,  aif/wvrai  — 
touch  him.  They  believed  that  there  was  some  virtue  in  his  touch, 
and  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  he  touched  them,  or  they 
him.  See  6W.  /uoortyas  —  scourges ,  a  strong  figurative  term  for 
diseases. 
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11.  ra  irvevfjbaTa  ra  iKajOapra  —  The  unclean  spirits  are  here  put 
by  metonymy  for  the  men  possessed  by  them,  because  the  action 
is  directed  by  them,  orav  eOewpow 1  —  whenever  they  beheld  him . 

iOt&povv,  xpociicurTow,  .  .  .  fjcpafoy,  instead  of  the  singular,  Tisch. 

Treg.  WEI.  k  ABCDL  etc.  X^yo*rej,  instead  of  X^yorro,  Tisch.  WH. 

marg .  k  DK  6i,  69  etc. 

irpocramrrov  kcu  iKpa^ov  —  would  fall  down  before  him  and  cry 
out .  The  impf.  denotes  repeated  action.  'Oriov2 3  —  6  vtos  rov 
®£ov  —  the  Son  of  God .  This  title  was  a  Messianic  title,  denoting 
theocratic  sonship,  and  there  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that  it  is 
used  in  any  other  than  this  common  sense.  The  onus  probandi 
is  not  on  those  who  deny  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Synoptical 
Gospels,  of  metaphysical  sonship,  but  on  those  who  claim  this  use. 
Unless  it  was  accompanied  by  language  pointing  out  the  meta¬ 
physical  sonship,  no  Jew  would  have  understood  it. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  TWELVE 

13-19.  Jesus  goes  up  into  the  mountain ,  and  chooses  the 
twelve. 

The  appointment  of  the  twelve  is  put  in  different  connections 
in  the  Synoptics.  But  in  them  all,  the  connection  is  such  as  to 
point  to  the  growth  of  our  Lord’s  work  as  the  occasion  of  the 
appointment.  They  are  to  aid  him  in  his  work  of  proclaiming 
the  kingdom,  and  of  healing.  But  after  all,  the  other  purpose 
named,  the  association  with  himself,  is  the  one  most  in  evidence 
in  the  subsequent  history. 

13.  to  opo9  —  the  mountain ,  i.e.  the  one  in  the  neighborhood. 
ou9  rjOtkcv  avro9  —  whom  he  himself  wished .  The  pronoun  is 
emphatic,  the  form  of  the  verb  being  enough  to  indicate  the  per¬ 
son.  Those  who  came  to  Jesus  at  this  time  came  not  of  their 
own  accord,  but  in  accordance  with  his  desire. 

14.  iiroirf(r€  SwScxa  —  he  appointed  twelve .  This  use  of  the 
verb  comes  under  the  head  of  making  one  something,  —  king  or 
priest,  for  instance.  Only  here,  that  to  which  they  were  appointed 
is  expressed,  not  as  an  office,  but  as  the  purpose  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  This  purpose  is  expressed  under  two  heads,  the  first  being 


1  orav  iOtwp ow  is  a  rare  construction.  Generally,  orav  is  used  with  conditions 
belonging  to  the  future,  or  with  general  conditions  belonging  to  any  time,  and  is 

construed  with  the  subjunctive.  The  indefinitcncss  in  the  time  of  past  conditions 
expressed  in  our  - ever  is  denoted  by  -nor t. 

3  On  this  use  of  on  to  introduce  direct  quotation,  see  on  11*. 
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association  with  himself,  and  the  second,  to  act  as  his  messengers 
in  the  work  of  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
healing  the  sick.  Apparently,  the  former  was  the  only  one  fully 
carried  out  during  our  Lord’s  life,  the  second  becoming  their  work 
when  they  were  made  necessarily  independent  of  him  by  his 
death.  Aiid  in  accordance  with  this,  the  name  generally  given  in 
the  Gospels  is  disciples ,  and  afterward,  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
they  are  called  apostles . 

ovs  Kal  &ito<tt6\ovi  a>v6/ia£cv,  whom  he  also  named  apostles ,  is  inserted 
after  brolrjoe  diMex a  by  WH.  RV.  marg.  n  BC*  A  13,  28,  69,  124,  238,  346, 
Memph.  Hard.  marg.  Tisch.  thinks  it  has  been  copied  from  Lk.  618.  But 
on  the  whole,  considering  the  strength  of  the  testimony  for  it,  it  seems  at 
least  equally  possible  that  Lk.  found  it  in  the  original  Mk. 

Krjpv<T<T€iv  —  to  herald \  or  here,  where  it  is  used  absolutely,  to 
act  as  heralds .  The  word  conveys  the  idea  of  authority,  a  herald 
being  an  official  who  makes  public  proclamation  of  weighty 
affairs.  The  proclamation  which  they  were  to  make  was  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

15.  %x€LV  *£ov(Tiav  bc/SaWtiv  —  to  have  power  to  cast  out '.  This 
is  in  the  same  construction  as  Krjpvo-o-e iv,  and  denotes  one  of 
the  objects  of  sending  them  forth. 

Omit  Oepa revtiv  tAj  r6<rovs,  xal,  to  heal  diseases ,  and ,  Tisch.  Treg.  (Treg. 
marg.)  WH.  R V.  k  BC*L  A  102  Memph. 

With  this  omission,  the  casting  out  of  demons  is  taken  as  the 
representative  miracle.  So  frequently.1 

16.  Kal  iirlOrjKe. 

Kal  hr olrjoe*  rods  SufSexa,  and  he  appointed  the  twelve,  is  inserted  before 
*al  fartBrjKe  by  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  marg.  N  BC  *  A. 

Kal  inlOrjKe  interrupts  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  which  is 
resumed  in  the  next  verse.  The  names  that  follow  are  in  apposi¬ 
tion  with  rovs  ScuScxa  in  the  inserted  clause,  and  the  enumeration 
is  interrupted  to  give  the  descriptive  names  assigned  to  some  of 
them  by  Jesus. 

HcTpov — Peter .  Mt.  gives  the  only  explanation  of  this  name 
given  to  Simon,  in  ch.  16:18.  But  neither  in  this  passage  nor  in 
that,  is  there  any  definite  indication  that  it  was  at  either  time 
that  the  name  was  given  him.  J.  i4S,  however,  assigns  the  giving 
of  the  name  to  a  time  much  earlier  than  either,  immediately  after 
the  Baptism.  Ulrpov  means  a  rock .  The  masculine  form,  instead 
of  Ilerpa,  is  due  to  its  being  appropriated  as  the  name  of  a  man. 

17.  koI  'laKtoftov  —  This  resumes  the  structure  of  v.14,  as  if  v.18 
read  Stfuova  a>  €W€0rjK€. 

Boavcpyes.  This  is  a  modified  form  of  the  Heb.  rn. 
properly  means  tumult  or  uproar ,  of  any  kind,  and  thunder ,  as  a 


1  Sec  on  i89. 
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secondary  meaning,  is  not  improbable,  though  we  have  no  example 
of  it  in  Hebrew  literature.  The  name  probably  describes  a  fiery, 
vehement  temperament,  rather  than  a  thunderous  eloquence,  or  a 
sonorous  speech.  The  little  that  is  told  us  about  the  disciples 
makes  it  impossible  to  follow  out  these  hints  about  their  character 
and  temperament.  These  four,  Peter,  James  and  John,  and 
Andrew,  always  stand  first  in  these  lists  of  the  twelve,  and  among 
them,  Peter  is  always  first.  Mt.  calls  him  7rpu>ros.  But  Mt.  and 
Lk.  put  Andrew  into  the  second  place,  evidently  to  associate  him 
with  his  brother.  Mk.’s  order  is  the  order  of  their  rank,  Peter, 
James,  and  John  being  the  three  disciples  chosen  by  Jesus  to 
attend  him  on  special  occasions,  e.g.  the  Transfiguration,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  the  scene  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane. 

18.  &[\imrov  —  Philip  heads  the  second  group  in  sfll  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  as  Peter  the  first.  The  name  is  a  Greek  name.  We  hear 
nothing  more  about  him  in  the  Synoptics,  though  he  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 

BapfloAofuuov  —  This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels  out¬ 
side  of  these  lists,  and  elsewhere  only  in  Acts  i13.  And  in  the 
passage  in  Acts,  Bartholomew’s  name  is  associated,  as  it  is  here, 
with  those  of  Philip  and  Thomas.  In  the  fourth  Gospel,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  that  Nathanael  is  associated  with  Philip  and 
Thomas,  as  Bartholomew  is  in  the  Synoptics  and  the  Acts.  In  J. 
i46'50,  Nathanael  is  the  one  whom  Philip  introduces  to  Jesus,  while 
in  J.  2 12,  Nathanael’s  name  is  associated  with  Thomas.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  so  important  a  personage  as  Nathanael 
appears  to  be  in  J.  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  twelve,  has 
led  to  the  quite  reasonable  supposition  that  the  two  are  to  be 
identified.  In  that  case,  Bartholomew,  which  means  Son  of 
Tolmai ,  would  be  a  patronymic,  and  Nathanael  would  be  the  real 
name. 

M aOOalov  —  On  the  identification  of  this  disciple  with  Levi  the 
publican,  see  on  214.  He  is  not  mentioned  after  this,  except  in 
Acts  i13.  ®Q)ftav — This  disciple,  who  is  a  mere  name  in  the 
Synoptics  and  the  Acts,  becomes  a  personage  in  the  fourth  Gos¬ 
pel.  J.  iilfl  145  2024-28.  This  group  of  four  is  the  same  in  all 
three  Synoptics,  but  in  Mt.,  Thomas  precedes  Matthew. 

'I<£ Kuftov  tov  tov  'A  Agatov —  This  James  is  probably  the  same  as 
Tajca>/?o?  6  /uxpo9,  James  the  little ,  the  son  of  Mary  and  Clopas. 
See  1540  161  J.  1 9s5.  The  supposition,  however,  that  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  from  J.,  Mapta  17  rov  KAa)7ra  is  in  apposition  with  rj  fi^rrjp 
avTov,  and  that  thus  the  brothers  of  our  Lord  were  his  cousins 
and  included  in  the  list  of  apostles,  is  decisively  negatived,  first, 
by  its  giving  us  two  sisters  having  the  same  name,  Mary  ;  secondly, 
by  the  fact,  that  in  Lk.  27,  Jesus  is  called  the  firstborn  son  of 
Mary,  implying  that  there  were  other  sons;  thirdly,  by  Acts  i14, 
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in  which  the  brothers  of  our  Lord  are  distinguished  from  the  apos¬ 
tles;  and  finally,  by  J.  f  which  states  distinctly,  that  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  six  months  before  the  death  of  Jesus,  his  brothers 
did  not  believe  in  him. 

®a8&uov  —  This  must  be  the  same  as  Lebbaeus,  Mt.  io8,  and 
Jude  the  son  of  James,  Lk.  6W. 

rov  Kavavatov  —  the  Zealot . 

Kavardiov,  instead  of  Kawavlrriv ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCDL  A  33, 

Latt.  Memph.  (Pesh.)  etc. 

If  this  name  meant  an  inhabitant  of  Cana ,  it  would  be  Kavatov. 
Probably,  it  comes  from  the  Heb.  K3£,  Chald.  with  the  termi¬ 
nation  <uo?  which  denotes  a  party  (^apto-ato?,  SaSSoujcato?),  and  is 
the  same  as  ZiyAwri^  zealot,  the  name  given  to  him  in  Lk.  615. 
This  was  the  name  of  a  party  of  fanatic  nationalists  among  the 
Jews,  leaders  of  the  national  revolt  against  the  foreign  yoke. 

19.  'lo-Kapuorrjv  —  Heb.,  Man  of  Kerioth.  Judas  is 

designated  thus  as  an  inhabitant  of  Kerioth,  a  village  of  Judaea. 
7rap€$<i)K€v  —  delivered  up.  The  word  for  betrayal  is  irpolSiaKtv. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what  significance  Mk.  means  to  give  to 
the  appointment  of  the  twelve.  It  is  preceded  and  followed  in 
his  account  by  the  gathering  of  the  importunate  crowds  about  our 
Lord.  And  the  connection  points  plainly  to  the  conclusion  that 
Jesus  appoints  them  to  be  his  helpers  in  the  work  thus  growing  on 
his  hands.  This  is  indicated  in  the  purpose,  that  he  may  send 
them  forth  to  preach ,  and  to  heal;  that  is,  to  share  in  the  work 
which  has  been  described  before  as  done  by  him.1  But  we  do 
not  find  that  much  of  this  active  work  was  done  by  them  during 
Jesus*  lifetime.  The  purpose  which  was  more  fully  carried  out 
was  that  of  permanent  association  with  himself,  expressed  in  the 
words,  that  they  may  be  with  him .  Instead  of  the  fluctuating 
attendance  on  his  person  of  the  ordinary  disciples,  he  desired  for 
these  twelve  such  constant  association  that  they  could  afterwards 
be  his  witnesses,  and  carry  forward  his  work.  Mt.  9®-io4  gives 
the  same  general  reason,  but  the  immediate  occasion  is  a  mission¬ 
ary  tour  made  by  Jesus  through  Galilee,  in  which  he  is  impressed 
by  the  greatness  of  the  spiritual  harvest,  and  the  small  number 
of  laborers.  Lk.  617"w  places  the  concourse  of  people  after  the 
appointment  of  the  twelve.  The  inclusion  of  Judas  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  apostles  is  a  certain  indication  that  he  was  at  the  time 


1  See  1**. 
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a  genuine  disciple.  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  all  the  apostles, 
there  was  a  failure  to  understand  our  Lord’s  purely  spiritual  pro¬ 
gramme,  but  the  personal  equation,  the  faith  in  Christ  himself, 
overcame  this  doubt  at  first.  Later,  the  doubt  predominated  in 
the  case  of  Judas,  and  even  in  the  rest  of  the  apostles  it  led  to 
the  temporary  desertion  of  the  ten,  and  to  the  denial  of  Peter. 


CHARGE  OF  DIABOLISM 

20-35.  Jesus ,  at  home  again,  is  met  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Scribes ,  and  by  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  his 
family  to  restrain  him . 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  both  a  logical  and  a  chronological 
relation  between  this  attitude  of  our  Lord’s  family  and  this  new 
phase  of  the  opposition  of  the  Scribes.  The  logical  relation  is 
found  in  the  language  of  the  two.  His  family  said,  he  is  beside 
himself;  the  Scribes  said,  he  is  possessed  by  the  devil  himself 
The  close  juxtaposition  of  these  in  the  narrative  shows  that  Mk. 
had  this  logical  relation  in  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
interruption  of  the  story  of  his  family’s  attempt  to  restrain  him  by 
the  introduction  of  the  other  account,  and  the  resumption  of  the 
former  in  v.31,  is  not  explained  so  well  by  any  other  assumption 
as  that  there  was  really  such  an  interval  between  the  family’s 
original  purpose  and  their  arrival  on  the  scene  of  action,  which 
was  filled  up  by  the  controversy  with  the  Scribes.  Jesus  makes 
this  opposition  the  occasion  of  teaching,  of  which  it  is  easy  to 
miss  the  point,  and  which  has  been  badly  misunderstood.  In 
regard  to  the  charge  that  he  is  in  collusion  with  Satan  in  casting 
out  demons,  his  point  fully  stated  would  be,  that  such  collusion  is 
possible  up  to  the  point  where  it  involves  an  actual  arraying  of 
Satan  against  himself.  And  Jesus  turns  their  charge  against  them¬ 
selves  by  his  counter-claim  that  his  whole  action  is  hostile  to 
Satan,  making  such  collusion  impossible.  And  this  is  the  acumen 
of  his  statement  about  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the 
case  of  the  Scribes,  their  charge  had  been  very  close  to  that  sin, 
when  they  said  that  the  Spirit  in  Jesus  was  the  Devil  instead  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  involving  a  complete  upsetting  of  all  moral  values, 
and  a  stupendous  and  well-nigh  irrecoverable  moral  blindness  in 
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themselves.  That  is,  their  whole  error  lay  in  their  failure  to  value 
the  moral  element  in  Jesus’  works.  It  is  not  implied  at  all  that 
his  family  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Scribes,  their  apprehension 
being  simply  that  his  mind  was  unsettled,  and  that  he  needed  to 
be  put  under  restraint.  This  lack  of  sympathy  with  him  on  the 
part  of  his  human  family  led  Jesus  to  point  out  the  higher  reality 
of  spiritual  relationship  and  association. 

20.  Ipycrai  —  comes .  dq  oUov  is  here  probably  the  colloquial 
anarthrous  phrase,  equivalent  to  our  home .  The  gathering  of  the 
Scribes  from  Jerusalem  and  the  visit  of  his  family  would  probably 
both  of  them  be  at  Capernaum,  and  this  points  to  his  own  house 
as  the  one  meant  here,  RV.  margin. 

fpxcrai  instead  of  tpxorrcu,  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  K  B  V  mss .  of  Lat.  Vet.  etc. 

Kcu  awipyvrai  7raA.1v  (6)  o^Aos  —  And  ( the )  crowd  gathers  again . 

6  before  Tr.  (WH.)  RV.  n  ABDL00"1-  A  209,  300,  Memph.*111. 

The  article  is  rather  favored  by  Mk.’s  habit  of  correlating  persons  and 
things  with  previous  mentions  of  the  same  in  his  account. 

ttoAiv  —  again .  This  refers  to  212,  and  denotes  a  repetition  of 
what  occurred  then  in  the  same  place,  prj  SvvaaOai  prfik — not 
able  even .  . 

firiSi,  instead  of  /aifrre,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  ABKLU  A  28,  33  etc. 

»  \  1 

wore  py, 

21.  of  irap  avrov — Jus  family .  v.81,  which  is  evidently  a  resump¬ 

tion  of  this  part  of  the  narrative,  says  his  mother  and  his  brothers . 
Literally,  this  phrase  would  denote  those  descended  from  him ,  but 
it  has  come  to  have  this  modification  of  its  strict  meaning. 
KparrjaaL — to  lay  hold  of  him ,  to  get  possession  of  him.  They 
wanted  to  protect  Jesus  against  his  own  madness.  For  they  said 
that  he  is  beside  himself  i(€<rTrj.2  dxoixravreq  has  for  its  object  the 
preceding  statement.  Jesus’  permitting  the  multitude  to  gather 
about  him  in  this  tumultuous  way  and  to  engross  him  so  entirely, 
seemed  to  them  an  unwarranted  absorption  in  an  entirely  visionary 
work.  This  absence  of  prudence  and  of  care  of  himself  seemed 
to  them  misplaced. 

Weiss,  with  some  show  of  reason,  makes  the  subject  of  fkcyow  the  persons 
from  whom  the  family  received  their  account.  But  the  more  natural  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  same  as  that  of  rj\Oop ,  unless  a  different  one  is  pointed  out. 
And  it  is  just  as  probable  that  the  family  inferred  the  from  what  they 

heard,  as  that  it  made  a  part  of  the  report. 


1  Where  the  inf.  is  used  with  wore,  the  N.T.  invariably  employs  the  neg.  nrj,  even 
when  the  result  is  stated  as  a  fact.  See  Win.  55,  2  d.  3  See  on  a13. 
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Kal  oi  ypafificLTtis  oi  Atto  'lepocrokvfUDv  KaTafidvrcs  —  And  the 
Scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem . 

This  delegation  is  introduced  here  with  the  article,  as  if  it  had  been 
mentioned  before.  But  the  article  may  be  taken  as  meaning  the  Scribes 
who  were  present,  and  oi  Karap&rrei  as  an  incidental  statement  of  the 
reason  of  their  presence.  This  slight  change  of  meaning  would  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  comma,  —  and  the  Scribes ,  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem. 

22.  K aTaftavres — It  was  down  from  Jerusalem,  which  was 
situated  on  high  land,  to  most  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  presence  of  Scribes  from  Jerusalem,  and 
it  is  an  indication  of  an  increased  activity  and  hostility  of  the 
religious  leaders  against  Jesus. 

Bet\£c/3ov\  —  he  has  BeelzebuL  This  is  a  modification  of 
a  Heb.  name,  and  is  one  of  their  names  for  Satan.1  One  is  said 
to  have  a  demon,  or  here,  the  prince  of  demons ,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  a  disease,  that  is,  to  be  afflicted  with  it. 

The  particular  form  of  this  charge,  that  he  is  possessed,  not 
with  an  ordinary  demon,  but  with  the  devil  himself,  is  in  order  to 
account  for  his  power  over  demons,  as  representing  their  prince. 
But  we  may  suppose  that  they  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  making 
his  an  exaggerated  case,  cy  rw  dp\oim  rwv  8ai/iovtW  —  in  the 
prince  of  the  demons .  The  preposition  has  the  same  force  as  in 
the  phrases  in  Christ ,  in  the  Holy  Spirit .  It  is  a  local  designation 
of  intimate  union,  as  if  the  two  were  so  absorbed  in  each  other, 
that  they  dwelt,  one  in  the  other.  The  charge  is,  that  jesus  cast 
out  demons  by  virtue  of  this  connection  with  their  prince.  It  is 
not  merely  an  attempt  to  explain  these  miracles,  so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  effect  of  them,  but  a  distinct  charge  on  the  strength  of 
them.  They  said,  this  man  is  in  collusion  with  the  devil.  It  is 
evident  all  through  his  course ,  but  this  assumed  miracle  is  distinct 
proof  of  it.  How  else  does  this  insignificant  person  coming  among 
us  without  any  credentials ,  get  this  extraordinary  power  over 
demons ,  unless  there  is  some  connection  between  him  and  their 
ruler .  The  devil  has  power  to  order  them  round \  and  has  author¬ 
ized  this  man  to  act  for  him ,  and  so  further  the  dangerous  delusion 
about  himself  which  is  spreading  among  the  people.  There  is  no 
connection  between  the  attitude  of  the  religious  leaders,  and  of 
Jesus*  own  family  here.  Rather,  the  hostility  of  the  Scribes  was 
one  of  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  to  which  Jesus  himself  seemed 
rashly  indifferent,  and  which  led  his  family  to  seek  to  restrain  him. 

Mt.  12s2-23  and  Lk.  n14  give  us  a  more  immediate  occasion  for  this 
charge  in  their  account  of  the  casting  out  of  a  demon  at  this  time.  In  this 
Gospel,  the  connection  is  general,  the  charge  being  occasioned  by  Jesus’ 
frequent  performance  of  this  most  prominent  of  all  his  miracles. 


1  The  Heb.  is  So?  Sjjd,  toa?  being  a  rabbinical  form  of  Saj.  The  whole  means 
god  of  filth. 
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23.  iv  irapaftoXaU  —  A  parable  is  an  analogy.  It  assumes  a 
likeness  between  higher  and  lower  things,  such  that  what  is  true 
in  one  department  holds  good  in  another.  It  serves  the  purpose 
not  only  of  illustration  and  of  figurative  statement,  but  also  of 
proof.  Here  the  apologetic  purpose  is  evident  The  analogy 
may  be  drawn  out  into  a  story,  or  description,  as  in  most  of  Jesus’ 
parables,  but  this  is  not  essential.  In  this  case,  Jesus  begins  with 
an  abstract  statement  of  his  position,  and  then  gives  several 
analogous  cases  proving  the  general  principle. 

Saravas  Sarava  c*/?aAAciv —  Satan  is  the  Heb.  name  of  the 
devil,  the  prince  of  the  demons.  It  means  the  Adversary,  and 
except  in  this  passage,  and  Lk.  22s,  the  name  is  written  with  the 
article.1  Jesus  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  scribes*  position  by  call¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  one  essential  element  in  his  casting  out  of 
demons,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  account  for  it  in  their  way. 
And  that  is,  that  his  action  toward  the  demons  is  hostile  action. 
To  be  sure,  his  ordering  them  round,  in  itself  considered,  may 
be  merely  an  exercise  of  the  power  which  their  ruler  exercises 
over  them.  But  when  his  authority  is  exercised,  not  for  them,  but 
against  them,  and  against  everything  for  which  they  and  their 
ruler  stand,  he  must  be  representing,  not  some  friendly  power, 
but  a  distinctly  hostile  force.  They  are  so  identified  with  their 
ruler,  that  what  he  does  to  them  he  does  virtually  to  himself,  and 
he  does  not  cast  himself  out  from  one  of  his  principal  vantage 
points,  possessing  a  special  strategic  value  for  his  cause. 

24.  Kal  iav  fia<nktia  €<f>  iavrrjv  fupur&rj  —  And  if  a  kingdom  is 
divided  against  itself  ‘  This  is  the  analogy  which  lies  nearest  at 
hand.  Indeed,  it  may  be  called  the  generic  statement  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  principle.  Satan  and  his  subjects  constitute  a  kingdom, 
and  what  is  true  of  any  kingdom  is  applicable  to  them.  There  is 
no  difference  between  human  kingdoms  and  this  kingdom  of  evil 
spirits,  which  would  invalidate  this  common  truth.  In  the  form  in 
which  this  analogy  is  stated,  it  contains  the  reason  why  it  is 
morally  impossible  for  Satan  to  cast  out  Satan.  It  is,  that  such 
division  leads  to  destruction.  The  condition  is  here  a  general 

«  one,  not  confined  to  any  time. 

25.  The  second  analogy  is  that  of  a  house.  The  word  is  used 
by  metonymy  for  the  family  inhabiting  a  house.  Here,  too,  divis¬ 
ion  ends  in  destruction,  ov  Svnyo-erai —  will  not  be  able .  The 
form  of  the  conditional  statement  in  this  case  belongs  to  the 
future,  and  not  to  a  general  condition. 

Svrffo’crcu,  instead  of  Mvarcu,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCL  A  mss.  of 

Lat.  Vet.  and  of  Vulg.  dvvarat  is  an  evident  emendation,  to  correspond  to 

V*. 


1  See  on  i1*. 
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26.  kcu  €t  6  Saravas  Avarriy  i<f> *  iavrov,  ipepfodr)  Kal  ov  Svva toll 
arrjvca  —  And  if  Satan  arose  against  himself  he  was  divided  and 
cannot  stand } 

ifitplaOri,  /tat  instead  of  Kal  pafiipiarai,  Tisch.  K*  C*  A  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet. 
Vulg.  Kal  iptpladrj  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  Kc  BL.  Kal  i/itplaOrj  is  a  probable 
emendation  to  bring  the  aorists  dviarrj  and  ipjtpladrj  together,  instead  of 
ipepladri  and  the  pres,  ov  dtivarai.  cravat,  instead  of  araOijvai,  Tisch.  Treg. 
WH.  m  BCL. 

This  verse  applies  the  principle  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  the 
form  of  conditional  statement  corresponds.  It  states  the  condi¬ 
tion  as  belonging  to  past  time,  and  says  of  an  event  actually  past, 
if  it  was  of  such  a  character .  In  the  conclusion,  the  aor.  states 
what  was  involved,  the  pres,  what  is  involved. 

27.  ov  Bvvarai  ovStis  cts  rrjv  oikulv  tot)  i<T)(yp6v  tlcrcXOtov  ra  aKtvrf 
avrov  Siapiracai  —  no  one  can  enter  into  the  strong  man's  house , 
and  plunder  his  tools . 

tit  t^v  oUlav  tov  Ur\vpoO  elaeXd&v  rd  <tk€vtj  a  trod,  instead  of  rd  vKtvri 
rod  laxvpov  tlaeXOwv  tit  rijv  oUlav  avrov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCL  A 
33,  102,  Memph.  Pesh. 

In  what  precedes,  Jesus  has  simply  taken  the  negative  attitude 
towards  their  charge  that  he  is  in  collusion  with  Satan,  showing 
that  that  is  impossible.  But  in  this  verse  he  shows  what  is  the  real 
relation  to  Satan  involved  in  his  casting  out  demons.  What  it 
does  mean  is  conflict  with  Satan,  and  victory  over  him.  This 
also  is  stated  in  the  form  of  an  analogy,  that  no  one  can  enter  a 
strong  man’s  house,  and  despoil  his  tools,  except  he  first  bind  the 
strong  man.  (tkcvyj  is  here  not  possessions  or  goods,  but  utensils, 
and  denotes  the  demons  as  Satan’s  instruments,  or  tools.  What 
Jesus  says  is  not  simply  an  inference  from  his  casting  out  of 
demons,  though  that  is  the  proof  of  it  to  others.  But  this  victory 
over  Satan  is  a  part  of  his  self-consciousness.  He  knows  that  he 
has  met  Satan  here  on  his  own  stamping  ground,  where  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  men  for 
their  undoing ;  moreover,  that  Satan  has  approached  him  on  this 
same  side  of  his  human  weakness,  and  for  once,  has  met  his  mas¬ 
ter.  Instead  of  mastering,  he  has  been  himself  mastered,  and  the 
mastery  has  been  followed  up  by  crippling ;  he  has  been  bound. 
Here  we  come  upon  one  of  the  deepest  truths  of  Jesus*  life,  that 
the  real  basis  of  his  power,  which  is  a  spiritual  power,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  own  righteousness  under  difficulties,  and  those  diffi¬ 
culties  the  same  which  are  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  due  to 
the  exposure  of  that  nature  to  a  subtle  and  victorious  power  of 
evil  which  had  so  far  dominated  the  world. 


1  avion}  and  ifitpioth}  are  aorist,  and  it  preserves  the  flavor  of  the  original  better 
to  translate  them  as  simple  pasts,  arose,  and  was  divided ,  instead  of  perfects. 
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2a  ’A mv —  Verify.1 * 3 4 * *  This  has  the  effect  of  solemn  emphasis. 
iravr a  a<f>eO-q<T€rai  .  .  .  ra  a/xapr^/xara  —  all  sins  shall  be  forgiven . 
The  statement  that  all  the  sins  of  men  shall  be  forgiven  is  not  to 
be  taken  of  individual  sins,  but  of  classes,  or  kinds  of  sin.  at 
pXa(T<frrjfjuat  —  the  blasphemies .  This  word  means  primarily  injuri¬ 
ous  speech ,  and,  as  applied  to  God,  speech  derogatory  to  his  Divine 
majesty.  o<ra  &v  $\ao’<f>rfnrpTw<nv —  Literally,  whatsoever  things 
they  blasphemously  utter ? 

a l  before  p\a<r<prinlai  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  ABCEFGHL  A  Memph. 

etc.  6oa,  instead  of  6<ras,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BDE  *  GH  A  etc. 

Blasphemy  is  not  here  regarded  as  that  into  which  all  sins  may 
be  resolved,8  but  it  adds  to  the  general  term  sins,  the  special  class 
to  which  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  belongs. 

29.  cts  to  Ilvcu/xa  to* Ay lov  —  against  the  Holy  Spirit}  What  is 
meant  by  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  The  difficulty 
on  one  side,  has  been  the  consideration  of  this  question  without 
reference  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  so  superfi¬ 
cial  an  explanation  of  this  case  as  to  leave  what  Jesus  says  about 
the  enormity  of  the  sin  involved  practically  unexplained.  Plainly, 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  be  considered  here  in  his  independent 
action,  but  as  the  inward  source  of  Jesus*  acts.  What  Jesus  says 
is  occasioned  by  their  charge  that  he  had  an  evil  spirit ;  that  is, 
that  the  power  acting  in  him  was  not  good,  but  bad.  Now,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  Divine  power  to  which  the  acts  of  Jesus  are 
attributed.  The  Spirit  is  represented  as  descending  on  him  at  his 
baptism,  and  driving  him  into  the  wilderness,  and  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  begun  his  ministry  in  Galilee  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 
Especially,  Jesus  ascribes  his  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  Hence,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  his  other  acts, 
and  those  which  manifestly  reveal  the  Holy  Spirit  in  him,  and 
between  slander  directed  against  him  personally,  as  he  appears  in 
his  common  acts,  and  that  which  is  aimed  at  those  acts  in  which 
the  Spirit  is  manifest.  Just  so  far  as  there  is  in  the  man  who 
utters  the  slander  any  recognition,  however  vague,  of  this  agency, 
or  so  far  as  there  is  in  the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed  so 
manifest  a  revelation  of  the  Spirit  as  should  lead  to  this  recogni¬ 
tion,  so  far,  there  is  danger,  to  say  the  least,  of  this  blasphemy 


1  'Atfv  is  the  Heb.  particle  of  affirmation  from  to  be  firm ,  sure.  Its  proper 
place  is  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  disconnected  with  it,  like  our  Amen .  This 
adverbial  use  of  it,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  belongs  to  the  report 

of  our  Lord’s  discourses  in  the  Gospels.  Elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  it  is  used  after 
the  Heb.  fashion. 

3  6<ra  is  the  cognate  acc.  after  p\a<r4nffi^<rb><riv,  and  independent  of  both  p\aa<j>rr 
nidi  and  bfxaprijfxaT a.  See  Col.  314,  where  &  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

*  See  Morison’s  singular  note. 

4  In  this  use  of  a  preposition  after  there  is  a  return  to  the  earlier 

construction,  for  whicn  the  N.T.  employs  the  simple  acc. 

p 
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against  the  Holy  Spirit.  Moreover,  this  act  of  driving  out  evil 
spirits  was  the  act  in  which  the  holiness  of  the  Spirit  operating  in 
Jesus  specially  appeared.  It  is  not  in  the  power  shown  in  the 
miracles  that  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  most  evident, 
but  in  their  moral  quality.  There  is  the  moral  uniqueness  about 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  which  appears  in  the  rest  of  his  life,  only 
there,  it  is,  if  anything,  most  conspicuous.  And  this  quality 
appears  specially  where  he  not  only  cures  the  bodily  diseases  of 
men,  but  frees  them  from  an  evil  spirit  which  deranges  their  inner 
life.  To  call  that  evil,  instead  of  good,  and  especially  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  very  prince  of  evil,  is  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  only  alleviation  of  it  is  the  failure  to  recognize  fully 
these  facts,  ovk  €\€t  d <f>co’iv  cts  rov  aitova —  hath  never  forgive¬ 
ness ,l 2  aXXa  hogo?  ioriv  cuwvlov  dpapryparos  —  but  is  guilty  of  an 
eternal  sin . 

dfxaprhuaTot,  instead  of  Kplaews,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BL  A  28,  33 
(C*  D  13,  69,  346,  dfiaprlas ),  Latt.  Memph. 

An  eternal  sin  may  be  one  subjecting  the  person  to  an  eternal 
punishment,  eternal  in  its  consequences,  that  is.a  But  certainly  it 
is  equally  allowable  to  suppose  that  it  describes  the  sin  itself  as 
eternal,  accounting  for  the  impossibility  of  the  forgiveness  by  the 
permanence  of  the  sin,  —  endless  consequences  attached  to  end¬ 
less  sin.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  endless  punishment.  Sin 
reacts  on  the  nature,  an  act  passes  into  a  state,  and  the  state 
continues.  That  is,  eternal  punishment  is  not  a  measure  of 
God’s  resentment  against  a  single  sin,  which  is  so  enormous 
that  the  resentment  never  abates.  It  is  the  result  of  the  effect  of 
any  sin,  or  course  of  sin  in  fixing  the  sinful  state  beyond  recovery. 
This  is  more  accordant  with  the  inwardness  of  Jesus’  ordinary 
view  of  things. 

30.  irvtvfUL  djcdOaprov  —  he  has  an  unclean  spirit  The  report 
of  their  saying  above  is,  he  hath  Beehebul \  and  it  is  changed  here 
in  order  to  make  the  contrast  between  irvcvpa  ajcdOaprov  and  Uvcvpa 
"Aytov,  the  Holy  Spirit 

31.  Kal  tpxpvrai  rf  prjnjp  avrov  Kal  oi  d&c\<f>oi  airrov,  teal  cfo> 
on/jKovres  .  .  .  KoAouvre?  airrov  —  and  there  came  his  mother  and 
his  brothers ,  and  standing  outside  .  .  .  calling  him . 

Kal  1px(orrai),  instead  of  *E pxorrat  odr,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  (Tisch.  Koi 
tpxcrai)  «  BCDGL  A  1,  13,  28,  69,  118,  124,  209,  Latt.  Memph.  Pesh.  etc. 
^  p-hrifp  airrov  Kal  ol  &8e\<pol  afrod,  instead  of  ol  &&e\<pol  Kal  ij  pdfr^P  afrrov, 
Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDGL  A  Latt.  Memph.  Pesh.  arhicorrcs,  instead 
of  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  BC  A  28.  KaXoOrres,  instead  of  (pwroOvret, 

Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCL  i,  13,  28,  69,  118,  124,  etc. 


1  Literally,  hath  not  forgiveness  forever.  The  Heb.  form  of  the  universal  nega¬ 
tive,  joining  the  negative  with  the  verb,  instead  of  with  the  adverb. 

2  So  Meyer,  Weiss,  Holtzmann,  etc. 
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Though  the  resumptive  ow  is  omitted,  it  is  plain  that  this  is  a 
resumption  of  what  is  said  about  his  family  coming  out  to  restrain 
him  in  v.21.  The  preliminary  statement  is  put  there,  in  order  to 
connect  i&}\$ov  with  its  cause  in  the  tumultuous  gathering  of  the 
people.  Then  it  is  interrupted  by  the  story  of  the  dispute  with 
the  Scribes,  because  that  event  precedes  in  the  order  of  time.  It 
is  this  unsympathetic  attitude  of  his  family  in  this  visit  which  gives 
force  to  what  Jesus  says  about  his  true  family.  On  the  brothers 
of  Jesus,  see  on  v.w.  d$cA<£ot  is  used  sometimes  to  denote  less 
intimate  relationship,  but  it  is  not  at  all  common,  and  aside  from 
usage,  the  supposition  that  the  aSeA<£ot  of  Jesus  were  anything  else 
than  brothers  is  quite  against  the  evidence.  The  names  of  these 
brothers  are  given  in  Mt.  1355  as  James,  Joseph,  Simeon,  and  Jude. 
Kal  t(o)  <TTT)Kovrt<i  —  and  standing  outside .  Evidently  on  account 
of  the  crowd  surrounding  the  house.1 * 3 

32.  7re/w  avrov — around  him }  Kal  Xiyovcriv  avrtp —  and  they 
say  to  him . 

Kal  Xtyovaiy,  instead  of  elrrov  di,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCDL  A  13, 
69,  124,  346,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh.  Hard.  marg. 

fj  prjrrjp  <rov  Kal  ol  a&c\<j>oi  <rov  Kal  al  a&fA<fxu  crov  —  thy  mother , 
and  thy  brothers ,  arid  thy  sisters. 

Kal  al  &6e\<t>al  <rov — Tisch.  (Treg.  marg.)  WH.  marg.  ADEFHMSUV  T 
22,  124,  238,  299,  433,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Hard.  marg.  Omitted  probably 
to  accord  with  v.83*34,  and  with  Mt.  and  Lk. 

33.  Kal  AnoKpiOeU  3  Acyei  —  And  answering ,  he  says . 

droKpiOels  \tyci,  instead  of  dvcKpldri,  \byuy,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K 
BCL  A  Vulg.  Memph.  Hard.  Kal  ol  &8eX<f>ol  pov,  and  my  brothers ,  instead  of 
rj,  or,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCGL  A  I,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh. 

Jesus  does  not  wish,  in  this  question,  to  deny  or  underrate  the 
human  relations.  But  he  feels  with  a  strength,  not  common  among 
men,  the  Divine  relation  and  the  human  relations  to  which  this 
gives  rise.  Moreover,  the  present  errand  of  his  family  has  made 
him  feel  that  they  come  short  of  the  real  connection  which  alone 
gives  worth  to  the  family  relation. 

34.  to  vs  7rcpt  avrov  KaOrjpcvov?  —  those  seated  around  him.  v.32 
has  stated  that  the  crowd  was  seated  about  him.  But  evidently 
from  what  follows,  this  was  made  up  in  this  case  of  his  disciples. 

35.  rov  ©cov  —  Mt.  1 2,w  says  rov  irarpo^  pov  rov  cv  ovpavw,  which 
defines  more  closely  the  nature  and  reason  of  this  relation.  It  is 
a  common  relation  to  the  heavenly  Father,  and  not  to  an  earthly 


1  See  v.a^,  and  especially  Lk.  819. 

3  With  the  acc.,  ntpi  is  used  locally,  with  the  gen.,  of  subject  matter  —around  a 
person  or  thing,  and  about  a  subject. 

3  The  Greeks  used  the  middle,  instead  of  the  pass,  of  avoxpiv*,  in  the  sense  of 
answer .  This  use  is  peculiar  to  N.T.  Greek. 
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father,  that  is  at  the  basis  of  the  kinship  acknowledged  by  him. 
Moreover,  the  relation  to  God  is  of  the  moral  kind,  shown  by  doing 
His  will.  It  is  due  to  a  new  nature  begotten  in  the  man  by  God, 
but  it  shows  itself  in  obedience.  Jesus’  own  relation  to  God, 
making  it  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  his  will,  is  the  uppermost  and 
central  thing  in  his  life,  and  those  who  share  with  him  this  relation 
come  nearest  to  him.  Spiritual  kinship  surpasses  the  accidents  of 
birth. 

os  av  iroitjov)  —  whoever  does . 

Omit  7 bp,  for,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  B  mss .  of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  7 dp  is 
an  emendation.  Omit  pov,  my,  after  &5e\<pJ)  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABD 
L  A  mss .  of  Lat.  Vet. 

The  order  of  Mk.  here,  connecting  this  paragraph  with  the  teaching  in 
parables  which  follows,  is  also  the  order  of  Mt.,  and  the  latter  marks  this  as 
a  chronological  order  by  the  use  of  In  airrov  XciXoCktoj,  1246,  and  4v  rp  iKtlrg 
rjjdpqi,  131.  On  the  other  hand,  Lk.  1187  connects  this  attack  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees  with  Jesus’  denunciation  of  them  by  another  definite  chronological 
mark,  iv  54  ry  XaX^<rai.  And  Mt.  puts  this  denunciation  among  the  events  of 
the  passion  week,  and  fixes  it  there  by  his  introductory  T 6re.  This  is  a  spec¬ 
imen  of  the  disagreement  of  the  Evangelists  in  their  attempts  to  give  chro¬ 
nological  sequence  to  their  narratives.  Dr.  Gardiner,  Harmony,  p.  70, 
explains  this  by  the  supposition  that  such  expressions  as  In  avrov  XaXoOvro f 
and  iv  \a\rj<rai  may  be  used  by  the  Evangelist  to  indicate  that  an  event 
took  place,  not  necessarily  in  the  midst  of  that  particular  discourse,  but 
simply  of  some  discourse  or  other;  that  is,  while  he  was  talking,  instead  of 
walking,  or  healing  or  something.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  ingenui¬ 
ties  and  curiosities  of  harmonizing  interpretation.  Such  use  of  language 
by  the  Evangelists  would  discredit  them  equally  with  the  inconsistencies 
that  it  is  intended  to  remove. 


THE  PARABLES  OF  JESUS 

IV.  With  one  exception,  the  prophetic  discourse  of  ch.  13, 
the  parables  are  the  only  connected  discourse  in  Mk.  And  it  is 
the  only  specimen  of  teaching  without  any  statement  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  originated.  Indeed,  it  follows  from  what 
Jesus  says  about  the  object  of  his  teaching  in  parables,  that  it 
would  be  without  any  such  ground  in  events  or  questions,  as  would 
furnish  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  parable.  Like  all  our  Lord’s 
teaching,  it  grew  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  time,  but  the  con¬ 
nection  is  not  indicated,  except  as  one  reads  the  riddle  of  the 
parable  itself.  And  in  this  way,  it  serves  his  purpose  of  veiling 
the  truth,  except  to  the  initiated.  But  when  one  understands  the 
fiwrrrjpiov,  the  secret  of  the  kingdom,  the  occasion  is  obvious. 
That  secret,  not  known  at  the  time  by  any  one  but  Jesus,  and  not 
to  be  communicated  to  outsiders,  was  that  the  kingdom  is  a  seed 
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which  grows,  and  not  an  authority  to  be  externally  set  up  and 
enforced.  The  occasion  is  thus  the  hindrances  to  the  work  of 
Jesus,  the  opposition  of  the  rulers,  the  dulness  and  superficiality 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  question  even  of  the  disciples,  why  he 
does  not  brush  these  obstacles  away  and  set  up  the  Messianic 
kingdom. 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  SOWER 

1-9.  Jesus  conies  again  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where 
he  is  followed  by  the  usual  multitude ,  whom  he  teaches 
from  a  boat  in  parables . 

1.  ttoXilv — again  connects  this  with  the  events  by  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  J  sq. ;  cf.  2 13  I18.  xal  crwayerai  1 rpos  avrov  o^A.09  nXeurroi 
—  and  there  gathers  to  him  a  very  great  multitude . 

i rvvdyeraij  instead  of  avr/jx^h  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A  13,  28, 

69,  124.  irXeurroj  instead  of  iroXtfj,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A. 

The  great  multitude  repeats  the  scene  of  the  previous  gathering 
at  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  boat  is  apparently  the  boat  which 
he  ordered  the  disciples  to  have  in  readiness  for  him  at  that 
time,  37  9. 

eh  1 rXotov  itifidrra  (omit  r6),  having  entered  a  boat ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 

RV.  k  BCKLM  1,  33,  1 18,  131,  209  etc. 

npos  ttjv  OdXaaoav  ini  ttjs  yrjs  rjouv  —  were  towards  the  sea  upon 
the  land } 

1 jaav,  instead  of  y)v,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A  33,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet. 

Lk.  81-4  gives  a  different  setting  to  the  parable.  According  to 
him,  it  was  spoken  during  a  journey  in  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Galilee. 

2.  cStSaoTccv — he  was  teaching .  The  impf.  describes  the  act  in 
its  progress,  iv  napa/3o\als —  in  parables .2  Here  we  have  the 
parable  drawn  out  into  a  story,  iv  rrj  foSaxfi  avrov  —  in  his  teach¬ 
ing.  The  word  denotes  the  act  of  teaching,  not  the  doctrine,  or 
thing  taught,  axovere  —  hear,  or  listen.  It  calls  attention  to  what 
follows,  after  a  manner  common  to  our  Lord. 

3.  6  <nrc(p(j)v  —  the  sower,  not  a  sower? 


1  Mt.  gives  the  same  mark  of  the  size  of  the  multitude  in  this  case.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  this  Gospel  to  emphasize  the  crowds  that  fol¬ 
lowed  Jesus  by  some  graphic  touch.  See  1®  22 *  37- 

2  See  32s,  note. 

8  This  is  the  generic  use  of  the  article,  an  individual  being  taken  to  represent 

the  class.  See  Win.  18,  1. 
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4.  5  fuv  — some,  tnreppa,  seed  is  understood.1  irapa  rrjv  68ov — 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  W e  are  not  to  think  here  of  a  wide  road, 
with  a  fence  or  wall  separating  it  from  the  field,  but  of  a  path 
traversing  the  unenclosed  fields.  The  unproductiveness  is  due  of 
course  to  the  hardness  of  the  trodden  soil.  Jesus  adds  that  the 
birds  devoured  the  seed,  and  this  is  due  to  its  lying  on  the  surface 
without  penetrating  it. 

Omit  tov  oupavou,  of  heaven ,  after  rd  i rbreiva,  the  birds,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 

RV.  k  ABCL  A  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet  and  of  Vulg.  etc. 

5.  Kat  aAAo  —  and  other? 

kolI  dXXo,  instead  of  AXXo  Si,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BC(D)L  A  two 

mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  etc. 

to  7rcTpa>8cs  —  the  rocky  ground \  not  stony.  A  place  where  the 
rock  came  up  near  the  surface,  leaving  room  for  only  thin  soil 
overlying  it,  is  meant. 

icat  cv&vs  cfavcrctAc  —  and  it  came  up  immediately.  The  thin 
soil  had  two  effects ;  first,  the  grain  came  up  quickly,  because  it 
lay  near  the  surface,  and  was  more  exposed  to  the  generous 
influence  of  the  sun  and  rain ;  and  secondly,  it  was  scorched  and 
withered  by  the  sun,  because  there  was  no  room  for  the  roots  to 
penetrate. 

6.  Kat  ore  6  ijAtos  dverciAcv  —  and  when  the  sun  arose. 

This  reading,  instead  of  rj\lov  Si  dvarelXavroi,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K 

BCDL  A  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph. 

€KavfmTL(r6r]  —  was  scorched? 

7.  cts  Tds  <bcdi/0as  —  i.e.  among  the  seeds  of  thorns  or  briers, 
which  afterwards  came  up,  dviprjaav,  and  choked  the  grain. 

a  xat  aAAa —  and  others ;  (nripfiara  is  understood,  the  word 
being  taken  individually,  instead  of  collectively,  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  parable. 

AXXa,  others,  instead  of  AXXo,  other ,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  K*“dcb 

BCL  28,  33,  124,  one  ms.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  etc. 

ihlhov  Kapirov — gave  fruit.  Probably,  in  this  case,  as  in  v.7, 
this  means  the  grain  itself,  and  not  the  stalks,  but  in  this  case,  the 
participles  dvafiaivovra  and  av£avovra  must  agree  with  aAAa,  and 
not  with  Kapwov.  The  reading  av(a vopevov  favored  by  T  Tr.  forces 
the  agreement  with  Kapirov.  That  of  WH.  RV.  avfavo/ttcva,  forces 
the  agreement  with  aAAa.  The  internal  evidence  thus  confirms  the 
latter  reading ;  cf.  Kapiroifropdwriv  v.20. 

a v£av6n(pov,  instead  of  ab£drorra,  Tisch.  Treg.  ACDL  A  238.  ab^aybpeva 

WH.  RV.  n  B. 


1  On  this  use  of  the  relative  in  antithetical  statements,  see  Win.  17, 1  b. 

*  The  proper  correlative  of  6  pkv  is  8  Si.  8  This  verb  belongs  to  later  Greek. 
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€«  rpLoKovra  —  up  to  thirty ,  denoting  the  degree  of  fruitfulness. 

(Is  Tpt&Korra ,  instead  of  Tpid/corra,  Tisch.  Treg.  \VH.  RV.  M  BCL  A 
28  etc.  eh  i^Kovra,  and  eh  tKarov  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  marg.  RV.  n  C*  A 
28  etc.  h  with  the  last  two  VVH.  BLEFGKMUV  II  etc. 

9.  Kai  cXcycv,  05  €\ei  arra  axovciv,  okovctcj  —  And  he  said \  He 
who  hath  ears  to  hear }  let  him  hear .  This  is  a  familiar  expression 
of  our  Lord’s  used  by  him  to  call  attention  to  what  is  especially 
worth  hearing.  Ye  who  have  ears ,  prepare  to  use  them  now . 

Omit  afrrois,  to  them ,  after  fXeyev,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABCDL  A 
Latt.  Memph.  Syrr.  etc.  os  instead  of  6  fywr,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV. 
N  BC*  D  A. 

10-25.  Explanation  of  the  parable . 

10.  kou  ore  iyevero  Kara  /xoms1 — And  when  he  came  to  be  alone, 
i.e.  after  the  departure  of  the  crowd,  which,  however,  followed 
probably  the  telling  of  the  other  parables.  This  is  certainly  so,  if 
we  adopt  the  reading  ras  7 rapa/SoAds  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

oi  ir (.pi  avrov  — The  disciples  generally,  as  distinguished  from  the 
multitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  twelve  on  the  other.  Dis¬ 
ciples,  because  he  separates  them  from  those  outside,  as  those  to 
whom  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  is  entrusted,  ra?  7rapa/?oA.as — 
the  parables  uttered  by  him  on  this  occasion,  including  those 
following  the  explanation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower. 

Kai  6t€,  instead  of  ’'Ore  «*,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  «  BCDL  A  Latt. 
Memph.  etc.  1 Jptfrwv,  instead  of  iJpwTT/aa*,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  ABL  A  33. 
hpArovv,  Tisch.  H  C.  rdf  xapa/SoXdr,  instead  of  Sing.,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII. 
RV.  K  BCL  A  one  ms.  of  Lat.  Vet.  mss.  of  Vulg.  Memph.  some  edd. 

11.  *Y p2v  8c8orai  to  pvarypiov  —  To  you  has  been  given  the 
mystery .  The  mystery  has  been  put  into  your  hands. 

Omit  7  v&vat,  to  know ,  after  diSorai,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  ABCKL 
one  ms.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  some  edd.  etc. 

A  mystery  in  the  N.T.  is  not  something  hard  to  understand, 
but  something  hidden,  revealed  only  to  the  initiated,  like  the 
Greek  mysteries.  The  secret  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  set  forth  in 
these  parables  is  the  fact  of  its  only  partial  success  in  this  early 
stage.  This  fact  seemed  to  those  outside,  not  possessed  of  the 
secret  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  nature  as  a 
heavenly  kingdom.  They  thought,  when  God  really  set  out  to 
establish  his  Kingdom,  its  success  would  be  speedy  and  sure. 
Supernatural  powers  would  supersede  natural  processes,  and  every¬ 
thing  would  yield  to  them.  The  mystery,  the  hidden  thing,  set 


1  The  separation  of  Kamnovas  into  Kara  n ova*  is  simply  a  matter  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  x»pac  is  to  be  supplied  with  nova*. 
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forth  by  Jesus,  in  this  group  of  parables,  is  that  the  kingdom 
belongs  to  living,  growing  things,  and  is  subject  thus  to  the 
same  laws  as  grain,  leaven,  mustard  seed,  and  the  like.  Gradual¬ 
ness  therefore  belongs  to  its  nature. 

tKcivois  rots  cfw — to  those  outsiders .  The  EV.  translates 
rots  c£t*>  by  them  who  are  without  And  we  need  to  add  some¬ 
thing  to  this  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  demonstrative.  This 
can  be  done  by  emphasizing  the  word  them  (those),  or  by  trans¬ 
lating  rots  c(o)  outsiders .  Jesus  has  in  mind  probably  the  multi¬ 
tude  just  gone  from  them,  whom  he  points  out  in  cVctVots,  and 
describes  by  Tots  c£a> ;  cf.  Mt.  1311,  where  cxctVots  alone  is  used. 
The  connection  with  t.  /fecriAcids  r.  ©coi)  in  the  preceding  clause 
indicates  that  it  is  the  kingdom  of  God  outside  of  which  he  places 
them.  Those  inside  the  kingdom  know  its  secrets,  those  outside 
do  not  know  them,  ra  iravra  —  all  things .  It  is  defined  by  the 
context  as  all  things  pertaining  to  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom. 

€v  TrapcLpoXah  —  in  parables .  Instead  of  being  stated  in  terms 
belonging  to  itself,  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  is  so  stated  in 
terms  belonging  to  another  realm,  as  to  veil  it.  The  parable,  i.e. 
by  itself,  without  its  key.  If  the  truth  is  stated  first  abstractly, 
and  then  in  terms  of  the  analogy,  the  two  help  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  other  by  showing  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  special, 
but  common,  a  general  fact  belonging  to  the  related  realms  of 
matter  and  spirit.  But  without  this  key,  the  parable  remains  a 
riddle,  which  is  one  of  its  meanings. 

12.  Iva  pXt irovTVi  fiXtTTiiHTi,  teal  fArj  iSaxri — in  order  that  seeing, 
they  may  see ,  and  not  perceive .  It  is  evident  that  iSaxri  expresses 
a  more  inward  and  real  sight  than  pXaraxn.  The  idea  is  expressed 
thus,  in  order  that  in  the  act  of  seeing ,  there  may  be  merely  out 
ward  seeing  and  not  perception.  The  contrast  is  more  exactly 
expressed  by  the  difference  between  dxoiWi  and  trwiwcn,  hearing 
and  understanding,  (irprorc  iTnfTTptyoxTiv  xai  a<f>eQrj  avrots  —  lest 
perchance  they  may  turn,  and  it  be  forgiven  them .  is  used 

impersonally. 

Omit  rA  dpapTtjfiara,  their  sins ,  after  &<p€0i  Tisch.  Treg.  txt.  WII.  RV. 
*  BCL  1,  22,  118,  209,  251,  340,*  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

The  whole  verse  is  a  translation  of  Is.  6°,  adapted  freely  from 
the  Sept.  It  takes  these  phrases  d/coy  axovo-crc  x.  ov  fxrj  <xw§tc, 
x.  /3\ .cirovT€s  flXtyovo-iv  x.  ov  fJLtf  1 8rjT€  and  firjiroTt  imoTp€^/uxriv  x. 
iavop/xi  avrovs  out  of  their  connection  and  pieces  them  together. 

In  explaining  this  difficult  passage,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  first,  that 
the  difference  between  the  form  of  the  quotation  in  Mt.  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Mk.  and  Lk.  on  the  other,  corresponds  to  a  like 
difference  between  the  original  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.  In  the 
Hebrew,  God  says  to  his  prophet,  “Go,  .  .  .  make  the  heart  of 
this  people  fat  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes,  lest 
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they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  turn  again  and  be  healed.”  That  is,  God  is 
represented  as  sending  his  prophet  to  harden  the  heart  of  the 
people  by  his  prophetic  message,  as  if  Rubinstein  should  have 
been  told  to  deaden  people’s  musical  sense  by  his  playing,  or 
Bishop  Brooks  to  stifle  their  religious  sense  by  his  preaching.  In 
the  LXX.,  on  the  contrary,  the  hardening  is  the  cause,  not  the 
purpose.  The  people  will  not  hear  the  prophet’s  message  because 
their  heart  is  hardened,  and  they  have  shut  their  eyes.  So  in  Mt., 
following  the  LXX.,  Jesus  speaks  to  them  in  parables  because  their 
heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  dull  of  hearing.  And  espe¬ 
cially,  the  obnoxious  p.rpror€  <7rurrpct//oxnv  x.  Idaopau  avrous  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  result  of  their  own  conduct,  and  not  in  the  Divine 
purpose.  Mk.  and  Lk.,  however,  follow  the  original  in  making 
the  failure  to  hear  and  see  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  parable.  But 
Lk.  omits  the  obnoxious  pyirort  cirioTpal/uxTiv  x.  a<t>c.Qrj  avrots.  And 
yet,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  identity  of  language,  that  Mk., 
and  following  him,  Lk.,  quote  from  the  LXX.,  while  modifying  it 
for  some  reason.  That  reason  would  seem  to  be,  that  Mk.  had 
in  mind  the  form  in  which  Jesus  quotes  the  passage,  and  that  this 
was  conformed  to  some  Targum,  preserving  the  spirit  of  the 
original.  This  confirms  what  is  otherwise  probable,  that  Mk., 
rather  than  Mt.,  preserves  the  original  form  of  Jesus*  saying.  But 
while  Mk.,  and  according  to  the  above,  Jesus  himself,  conforms  to 
the  original  Hebrew,  he  does  not  preserve  the  irony  which  is  the 
saving  element  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah.  It  is  only  ironically  that 
God  commands  the  prophet  to  harden  the  people  by  his  pungent 
preaching,  because  he  sees  that  this  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 
Whereas,  it  is  evidently  in  all  seriousness,  that  Jesus  describes  this 
as  the  result  of  the  parable.  The  parable  is  evidently  regarded  by 
Jesus  as  a  form  of  teaching  intended  to  veil  the  truth  conveyed, 
and  adapted,  therefore,  to  esoteric  teaching.  Moreover,  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  esoteric ;  it  concerns  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
not  the  ordinary  facts  in  regard  to  it,  but  certain  things  intended 
not  for  the  common  ear,  but  only  for  the  disciples.  And  the 
parable  does  so  veil  the  meaning  that  it  has  to  be  explained  even 
to  them.  There  is  a  key  to  each  of  the  parables,  some  funda¬ 
mental  analogy,  which  is  necessary  to  its  explanation.  In  the 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  this  is  found  in  the  statement  that  the  seed 
is  the  word.  Without  this,  the  meaning  is  obscure.  That  is,  the 
language  of  Isaiah,  applied  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  a  whole, 
would  have  the  irony  of  the  original ;  but  applied  to  the  parables, 
it  is  to  be  taken  seriously.  This  makes  all  plain  sailing  until  we 
come  to  the  obnoxious  p.rprori  iirurTpaf/uxriv  x.  a<t>e9rj  avrots.  There 
the  irony  reappears,  for  it  would  evidently  be  only  ironically,  and 
not  earnestly,  that  Jesus  would  say  of  any  of  his  teaching,  that  it 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  forgiveness  and  conversion  of  the 
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people.  It  makes  the  proper  climax  to  the  original  passage,  but 
is  out  of  place  in  Jesus*  use  of  it  But,  after  the  mechanical 
fashion,  which  often  marks  the  reporting  of  discourse,  Mk.,  re¬ 
membering  only  that  Jesus  used  this  quotation,  reproduced  the 
passage  as  he  found  it  in  the  original,  without  omitting  its  irrelevant 
clauses.  Mt,  on  the  other  hand,  quoting  from  the  LXX.,  without 
the  modification  introduced  by  Mk.,  has  not  involved  himself  in 
the  same  difficulty,  but  has  not  reproduced  for  us  what  Jesus  said. 
Lk.,  seeing  the  difficulty  involved  in  Mk.’s  report,  has  omitted  the 
obnoxious  clause,  giving  us  probably  the  genuine  form  of  the  quo¬ 
tation.  Our  Lord’s  statement,  then,  is  simply  this,  that  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  kingdom,  or  its  secret,  is  not  intended  for  those  outside 
of  it,  and  that  therefore  he  uses  in  conveying  it  to  his  disciples 
the  contrivance  of  the  parable,  so  that  outsiders  who  have  not  the 
clue  may  hear  without  hearing. 

13.  ovk  cxSarc  kt\.  This  is  treated  by  some  of  the  critics  and 
commentators  as  a  question,  and  by  others  as  a  statement  Of 
course,  the  original  text  contained  no  intimation  in  which  of  these 
two  ways  it  is  to  be  taken,  and  there  is  little  choice  in  the  mean¬ 
ings  obtained.  Taken  as  a  statement,  the  succeeding  question  is 
an  inference  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  this  parable.  As 
a  question,  it  already  expresses  surprise  at  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
know  this  parable,  and  then  follows  the  inference.  Kai  7ra>?  irdaa^ 
tols  wapapoXas  yvwreaOt ;  —  and  how  will  you  knout  all  the  parables  t 
The  argument  is  from  the  similarity  of  the  parables.  This  is  not 
an  unusual  instance,  but  a  good  example  of  its  class.  The  lack 
of  perception  shown  in  this  case  would  extend  to  all  similar  cases. 

14.  tov  \6yov  oirclpei.  tov  \6yov  is  emphatic,  and  contains  the 
key  to  the  parable.  He  is  speaking  of  the  sowing  of  the  word,  and 
pointing  out  the  analogies  between  this  and  the  sowing  of  seed. 

15.  ovroi  8c  cio-tv  oi  tt apa  ttjv  o8ov —  And  these  are  they  along 
the  road.  The  seed  and  the  soil  are  here  confounded.  The  seed 
is  the  word,  the  soil  is  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  The  exact  state¬ 
ment  would  be,  these  are  the  road. 

IpXfTcu  6  Saravas  —  Satan  comes.  One  would  say  naturally  that 
the  birds  in  the  parable  were  merely  a  part  of  the  picture,  and 
had  no  counterpart  in  the  spiritual  fact  represented  by  it.  One 
main  principle  in  the  interpretation  of  the  parables  is  that  only 
the  one  truth  represented  in  the  comparison  is  to  be  seized  upon, 
and  the  details  are  to  be  treated  as  mere  incidents,  on  the  ground 
that  things  in  the  spiritual  and  material  worlds  correspond  only  in 
generals.  And  it  is  evident  that  Jesus  generally  treated  the  para¬ 
bles  with  this  largeness  and  sobriety.  But  in  this  case,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  given  Jesus  to  introduce  into  his  account  of  obstructions 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  seed  the  agency  of  that  kingdom  of  evil 
which  complicates  the  whole  problem.  The  primary  result  of 
sowing  on  this  hard  soil  is  that  the  seed  remains  on  the  surface, 
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the  secondary  result  is,  that  it  is  snatched  away  from  the  mind  by 
the  influences  represented  by  Satan.  The  road,  or  path,  repre¬ 
sents  those  whose  spirits  are  impervious  to  the  truth,  into  whom 
it  finds  no  entrance  at  all. 

rbv  Xbyov  rbv  iax appivov  iv  abroTs  ( els  abrovs),  the  word  which  has  been 
sown  in  them,  iv  abrois,  instead  of  iv  rais  xapblais ,  in  their  hearts ,  T.  K 
CL  A  Memph.  Hard,  marg.  eli  abrobs,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  B  1, 13,  28, 69,  1 18, 
209. 

16.  6/1010)9  —  in  like  manner ,  —  by  virtue  of  the  same  general 
resemblance,  at  .  .  .  cnrctpo/tevot  —  There  is  the  same  confusion 
of  seed  and  soil  as  in  the  preceding  case.  cv0v9  /tcra  \apw 9  —  This 
corresponds  to  the  cv0u9  avcVciAc  of  the  parable,  and  denotes  one 
side  of  the  resemblance,  the  superficial  readiness  with  which  they 
receive  the  word.  They  have  been  attracted  by  the  pleasant 
things,  and  have  not  stopped  to  count  the  pains  and  oppositions 
that  constitute  the  other  side  of  the  kingdom  in  this  evil  world. 

17.  pi^av  —  root.  The  analogy  is  so  close,  that  the  various 
terms  belonging  to  the  physical  process  and  material  have  become 
familiar  designations  of  the  corresponding  spiritual  facts,  such  as 
seed,  soil,  root,  fruit,  and  the  like.  Root  denotes  the  hold  which 
the  truth  has  upon  the  spirit,  securing  its  permanence.  The 
absence  of  it  designates  the  superficiality  of  this  class  of  hearers. 
Trp6<rKcapoi  —  transient.  This  describes  the  merely  temporary 
effect  of  the  word  upon  them,  owing  to  their  superficiality.  0\C- 
if/cus  ij  Stcoy/tov  —  affliction  or  persecution.  VVe  may  suppose  that 
this  is  not  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  things  destructive  of  the 
truth  in  the  superficial  hearer,  that  it  simply  represents  them  by 
the  one  thing  operative  in  that  early  period  of  conflict.  Only 
deeply  rooted  discipleship  can  withstand  persecution.  cvO 69 
o-Kav8a\i£ovTai  —  immediately  they  stumble.  Immediateness  is 
characteristic  of  this  class  on  both  sides.  They  receive  the  word 
immediately,  and  fall  away  immediately.  Haste  and  superficiality 
go  together.  They  do  not  wait  to  see  if  there  is  any  other  side  to 

•religion  than  the  glad  side,  nor,  on  the  other  side,  whether  afflic¬ 
tion  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  it  up.  <jK*vha\iXflvrai  —  is 
found  only  in  the  N.T.,  and  means  to  cause  to  fall  or  stumble ,  and 
in  the  pass.,  to  fall  or  stumble.  It  is  the  opposite  of  to  stand.  The 
translation  of  the  AV.,  they  are  offended \  gives  a  wrong  idea  of  the 
word.  RV.  they  stumble. 

18.  kq£  aAAot  —  and  others. 

Kal  AXXoi,  instead  of  ical  ovroi ,  and  lheset  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  m  •  BC* 
DL  A  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph. 

ot  cnr cipopevoi  €19  Ta9  a*ai/0a9  —  those  sown  among  the 
thorns.  The  confusion  of  seed  and  soil  is  repeated  here,  ol  rbv 
Xoyov  a#covo,avT€9  —  who  heard  the  word. 


1  See  32*,  note. 
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dKovaarres  instead  of  d/covovrct,  hear ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCDL  A 

13,  69,  124,  346,  Memph.  Pesh. 

19.  ai  fjL€ptfAvai  —  the  cares .  Literally,  the  distractions .  They 
are  the  things  that  divide  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  drawing  it  off  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  tov  cuwvos  —  the  age .  EV.  world ’  There  is  only  one 
passage,  Heb.  i1 2,  in  which  there  is  any  call  to  render  this  word 
world  instead  of  age .  Here  it  means  the  present  evil  time.  It  is 
contrasted  with  the  cua>v  piWuv,  the  coming  time,  in  which  good, 
instead  of  evil,  will  predominate. 

Omit  Totirov,  this ,  after  tov  al&poi  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCDL  A  i, 

102,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  etc. 

hndrrj  tov  rrXovrov  —  deceit  of  wealthy  the  power  which  it  has  to 
deceive  men  with  its  enticements,  representing  itself  as  the  great 
good,  ra  Aottra  —  not  other  things ,  but  the  remaining  things .  The 
article  renders  it  definite.  The  other  things  of  the  same  character 
as  wealth  are  meant,  ro/ximyovox  —  the  compound  represents 
the  completeness  of  the  process,  choke  utterly }  cucapiros —  unfruit¬ 
ful.  The  test  of  genuine  appropriation  of  the  truth  is,  that  it 
produces  effects  of  life  and  character  corresponding  to  itself. 
The  characteristic  of  this  class  of  hearers  is  prepossession  of  the 
soil  by  alien  things,  which  have  not  been  weeded  out.  The  warn¬ 
ing  against  wealth  in  the  dirdrrf  t.  ttAovtou  is  characteristic  of  our 
Lord’s  teaching.2 

20.  Kat  tKcivoi  —  and  those . 

iKtivot  instead  of  ovtoi,  these,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCL  A  Pesh. 

We  have  three  different  pronouns,  or  adjectives,  used  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  various  classes  of  hearers,  outch,  then  ovto i  6 »/Wo>s, 
indicating  a  general  resemblance  ;  then  aAAoi,  denoting  a  specific 
difference ;  and  finally  c kuvoi,  denoting  contrast  with  all  that  pre¬ 
cede.  ol  cnrapcyrcs  —  that  were  sown.  The  part,  in  the  other 
cases  has  been  present,  denoting  the  general  fact  about  seed  sown« 
in  such  places.  The  aor.  here  confines  it  to  the  particular  case  of 
the  parable,  omvcs  —  differs  from  the  simple  relative  in  that  it 
generalizes  the  statement ;  whoever ,  or  such  as.  wapaSixovra i  — 
Always,  in  the  N.T.,  this  denotes  a  favorable  reception,  to  accepty 
the  opposite  of  reject.  Kap7ro<j>opov(nv  —  bear  fruit.  This  is  what 
distinguishes  the  good  soil  from  all  others.  What  is  planted  in  it 
bears  fruit ;  truth  becomes  virtue  in  that  soil.  It  does  not  denote 
the  labors  or  success  of  this  class  of  laborers  in  propagating  truth. 
Our  Lord  distinguishes  between  this  kind  of  fruit  and  the  obedi¬ 
ence  which  is  the  real  test  of  discipleship,  in  Mt.  721"28.  cV  rpiaKovra 


1  avfiwviyovai  belongs  to  later  Greek. 

2  See  io»-25.  But  this  depreciation  of  wealth  is  specially  a  trait  of  Lk.’s  Gos¬ 
pel.  See  6».  24  lai4-2i  X6U-13. 1^31. 
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—  literally  in  thirty .  The  preposition  denotes  the  number  as  that 

in  which  the  fruit-bearing  is  accomplished. 

The  choice  between  iv  and  cv  is  a  matter  of  interpretation,  not  of  text, 
as  the  original  had  neither  breathings  nor  accents.  But  all  the  accented 
uncials  give  also  I,  33,  69,  124,  Syrr.;  so  Tisch.Treg.  WH.  RV.  Latt. 
Memph.  read  iv.  Before  the  other  numerals,  WH.  bracket  A,  on  account 
of  its  omission  by  BC*.  iv  gives  the  better  construction,  and  is  the  prob¬ 
able  reading,  as  the  neuter  ev  has  nothing  with  which  to  agree. 


GENERAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 
PARABLE 

Jesus  is  led  on  by  the  necessity  of  fruitfulness  emphasized  in 
the  parable  to  present  this  under  another  analogy,  of  giving  light. 
And  this  leads  him  to  speak  still  further  of  the  provision  against 
hiding,  or  secrecy,  in  the  Divine  economy.  Finally,  to  enforce 
what  he  has  said  of  the  way  in  which  men  treat  the  word,  he 
enjoins  on  them  to  consider  what  they  hear.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  certain  appositeness  in  the  connection  of  these  detached 
sayings.  But  in  the  case  of  the  statement  about  secrecy,  another 
connection  is  possible,  at  least. 

21-25.  21.  Kal  &cycv  avrots  —  And  he  said  to  them .  This  indi¬ 
cates  a  change  of  subject.  Mifri  differs  from  /117,  in  strengthening 
the  negative  answer  implied.  The  lamp  does  not  come  at  all ,  does 
it?  viro  r.  fioSiov  —  under  the  peck  measure }  \vyyia  —  lamp- 
stand?  It  corresponds  to  Avxvos,  lamp ,  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  statement. 

Mt.  introduces  this  proverb  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  5 14-10 
with  the  meaning,  The  light  that  is  in  you  is  not  meant  to  be  hidden , 
but  to  shine  forth  in  good  deeds  in  the  sight  of  men .  And  here,  it 
is  probably  put  into  connection  with  the  preceding  statement 
about  fruit-bearing,  in  order  to  enforce  anew,  under  another  figure, 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  end  of  truth  in  man  is  to  come  out  into 
manifestation  as  virtue.  Truth  considered  as  seed,  bears  fruit ; 
considered  as  light,  it  shines,  but  the  one  fact  expressed  in  both 
figures  is  that  it  results  in  character  and  conduct. 

22.  ov  yap  cort  rt  Kpxnrrov ,  cav  prj  iva  (fxLvepaj&rj  —  for  there  is 
nothing  hidden ,  except  that  it  may  be  manifested. 

Omit  the  relative  0  before  ihv  /J;,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABCKL  A 
I3>  28,  33,  69,  102,  209.  D  49,  mss.  of  I^at.  Vet.  dXX*  tv  a,  but  that. 


1  The  word  /*da«>«  comes  from  the  Latin  modius,  which  denotes  a  peck  measure. 
EV.  bushel. 

2  Avgria  is  a  later  Greek  form  for  \vxvuov. 
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The  ultimate  end  of  the  hiding  is  manifesting  This  is  a  case  of 
the  argumentum  a  minori.  Even- what  is  hidden  is  hidden  only 
for  the  purpose  of  ultimate  manifestation,  and  how  much  more  is 
this  true  of  anything  that  is  in  its  nature  light,  instead  of  dark. 
Kpmrrov  is  emphatic.  The  progress  of  all  knowledge  is  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  this  principle.  The  earth  is  full  of  secrets,  hidden 
treasures  and  forces,  but  they  have  been  hidden  away,  only  in 
order  that  man  may  bring  them  forth  out  of  their  hiding,  and  en¬ 
rich  his  life  with  them. 

ov$€  cycVcro  airoKpv<t>ov  —  nor  did  it  become  hidden  away.  This 
differs  from  the  former  by  the  difference  between  cyevero  and  lari. 
It  points  to  the  act  of  hiding,  as  that  does  to  the  state.  Both  are 
for  the  same  purpose.  God  has  secrets,  mysteries,  but  they  are 
not  permanent  secrets,  only  held  in  reserve  for  future  revelation. 

This  statement  about  hiding  for  the  sake  of  revealing  is  con¬ 
nected  immediately  by  yap  with  the  preceding  statement  about 
hiding  the  light  But  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  connect  it 
with  the  pxHTTrjpiov,  the  secret  of  the  kingdom,  the  preservation  of 
which  is  said  to  be  the  object  of  the  parable.  With  this  addition, 
the  statement  about  secret  things  becomes  complete.  It  is  only 
temporarily  that  the  secret  is  kept  by  the  parable.  Ultimately,  it 
becomes  a  means  of  revealing  that  which  it  temporarily  hides. 
And  this  brings  it  under  the  great  law  stated  by  Jesus. 

24.  Kat  «fA.eyev  avTois  —  and  he  said  to  them.  See  note  on  v.21. 
/3A.C7TCTC  tl  axovcTt —  Consider  what  you  hear.  Not  beware  what 
you  hear,  be  on  your  guard  against  hearing  anything  prejudicial 
to  others.  This  meaning  has  been  given  to  the  words,  because  of 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  proverb  which  follows,  which  has  been 
taken  to  mean  here,  as  in  Mt.  72,  that  men  will  treat  you  as  you 
treat  them.  But  this  leaves  the  whole  thing  without  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  utterly  irrelevant.  Whereas  it 
is  evident  that  oicoucVai  and  d#coi/erc  go  together.  And  v.25  is  con¬ 
nected  with  this  by  yap.  Some  meaning  must  be  found  for  this, 
therefore,  that  will  justify  this  connection.  The  meaning  Consider 
what  you  hear  is  apposite  to  the  connection  with  a  parable  which 
shows  the  consequences  of  inconsiderate  hearing. 

cv  <L  /acrpa)  p.crpctre,  p*T prjOrjo- €Tai  vp.lv  —  in  what  measure  you 
measure  it  will  be  measured  to  you.  As  we  have  seen,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  familiar  proverb  in  Mt.  f  does  not  fit  here.  In  this 
passage,  it  means,  Whatever  measure  you  use  yourself  will  be  the 
one  in  which  truth  will  be  measured  out  to  you.  If  a  man  accus¬ 
toms  himself  to  small  measures  of  truth,  small  measures  will  be 
dealt  out  to  him,  and  vice  versa,  ko.1  wpoortOrjatTai  ip.lv — and 
it  shall  be  increased  to  you.  This  is  commonly  interpreted  to 
mean  that  not  only  the  same,  but  a  larger  measure  will  be  dealt  out 
to  them.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  in  what 
measure  they  measure  it  will  be  measured  to  them.  irpoortOyacTat 
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as  well  as  /xcrptyflijcreTcu  is  modified  by  Iv  <S  per  poo  per  pun.  In 
what  measure  you  measure  it  shall  be  measured  and  increased  to 
you.  The  measure  and  increase  of  their  knowledge  will  both  be 
proportioned  to  their  own  measures.  Whatever  they  present  will 
be  filled. 

Omit  rot?  d/covouaiv,  who  hear,  after  vfjuw,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  m  BCDL 
A  102,  etc.  Latt.  Memph. 

25.  os  yap  €\a — for  he  who  hath. 

instead  of  dr  $xv  (who,  instead  of  whoever),  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 
m  BCL  A  13,  28,  69. 

This  again  is  a  general  proverb,  applicable  to  many  things, 
made  to  do  duty  in  this  high  and  homely  discourse.  It  means  in 
this  connection,  If  a  man  has  a  well-stored  mind \  he  will  be 
continually  adding  to  that  store ,  and  on  the  contrary ,  small  knowl¬ 
edge  tends  to  decrease .  However,  this  does  not  apply  to  mental 
ability,  but  to  the  use  that  one  makes  of  his  ability,  or,  as  it  stands 
here,  to  the  attentiveness  with  which  he  hears.  It  all  depends  on 
the  principle  that  knowledge  is  a  series  of  successive  steps,  in 
which  each  step  depends  on  the  preceding.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  man  does  not  acquire  knowledge,  the  disuse  of  his  faculties 
implied  in  that  will  render  them  unfit  for  use. 


PARABLE  OF  THE  LAND  PRODUCING  BY  ITSELF 

It  is  significant  that  this  most  fundamental  of  all  the  parables  is 
given  by  Mk.  alone,  who  omits  so  many  given  by  the  other  evan¬ 
gelists.  It  is  fundamental,  because  it  contains  the  truth  about  the 
adaptation  of  seed  and  soil,  which  underlies  all  these  analogies 
drawn  from  the  growth  of  the  seed. 

26-29.  26.  cos  avOpoyiros  /3dXr).  The  omission  of  lav  renders  the 
construction  difficult,  which  probably  accounts  for  its  introduc¬ 
tion  by  some  copyist.  Two  constructions  are  possible;  either 
ok  dv0pa>7ros  os  ftaWu ;  or  ok  lav  avOpunros  fidXrj.  The  omission 
of  cav  in  the  original  is  probably  a  slip. 

Omit  tbv  after  &s,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BD*r-  L  A  13,  28,  33,  69, 

1 18,  124,  one  ms.  of  Vulg.  Memph. 

tov  (nropov — the  seed;  the  generic  use  of  the  article. 

27.  Kaflev&Y)  k.  iyeiprjTaL  vvtcra  k.  rjplpav — sleeps  and  wakes  dur¬ 
ing  night  and  day .  The  acc.  differs  from  the  gen.  in  such  desig¬ 
nations  of  time  by  denoting  duration,  instead  of  periods  of  time 
at  which  the  action  occurs.  The  statement  connects  the  two 


So 
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verbs,  instead  of  separating  them,  and  putting  each  with  its  appro¬ 
priate  time.  /SAxurrp  teal  ^kvvtjtqx  1 * * 4  —  sprouts  and  grows,  ovk 
oTSev  air  os  —  avros  is  emphatic ;  how,  he  knows  not.  This  does 
not  exclude  the  processes  of  cultivation,  but  refers  to  the  power  of 
growth  in  the  plant  itself,  beyond  the  reach  or  knowledge  of  the 
sower. 

28.  axrrofmTrj  tj  yr}* — the  earth  of  itself.  The  absence  of  the 
connective  yap  gives  force  to  the  statement  by  the  abruptness  of 
its  introduction. 

Omit  yip,  for,  before  h  yrj,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  ABCL  102,  etc. 

Memph.ed<L  Hard. 

This  statement,  that  the  land  bears  fruit  of  itself,  is  the  fact 
underlying  all  these  analogies  of  seed  and  soil.  The  land  contains 
in  itself  the  elements  needed  for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of 
the  plant,  and  hence  the  great  thing  for  man  to  do  is  to  bring 
together  these  mutually  adapted  things,  the  seed  and  the  soil. 
And  in  the  spiritual  realm,  there  is  the  same  adaptation  of  the 
truth  to  the  spirit  of  man.  The  mind  of  man  is  related  to  the 
truth  as  the  soil  to  the  seed.  There  may  be  minor  differences  of 
soil,  as  set  forth  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  but  the  prime  fact  is 
this  generic  fitness.  All  the  trust  of  man  in  the  greatness  and 
prevalence  of  the  truth  is  warranted  by  this  fact  alone.  The  mind 
is  adapted  to  the  truth,  as  the  eye  to  the  light.  This  single  fact 
creates  the  confidence  shown  by  Jesus  in  the  ultimate  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  obstruct  its 
progress,  irpunov  \6prov,  dr  tv  crragyv,  dr  tv  TrXyprp;  oxtos* — first 
blade ,  then  ear ,  then  full  grain . 

drtv,  instead  of  elra, Tisch.  WH.  «  B*LA.  irX^/njf  eirot,  nom.  instead 

of  acc.,  Tisch.  Treg.  BD  Memph.  C*  271  read  ir\ijpet  eirov. 

goprav — literally,  grass ,  i.e.  the  part  of  the  grain  which  is  like 
grass,  before  the  grain  heads  out. 

29.  orav  8c  7rapa8ot  o  Kapiros  —  but  whenever  the  fruit  permits ,4 

1 rapaSot,  instead  of  xapadtp,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  n*  BD  A. 


1  0A a«rr$  is  subj.  from  the  form  /3Aaora«.  njiKvvTiTa i  means  literally  to  lengthen . 
It  is  used  only  here  in  N.T.,  and  Is.  4414  in  the  O.T.  In  both  cases,  it  is  used 
of  the  growth  of  plants,  an  unfamiliar  use  of  the  word. 

a  avrofiarri  occurs  only  twice  in  the  N.T.  On  its  adverbial  use,  see  Win.  54, 2. 

8  The  nom.  makes  this  statement  independent  of  the  preceding  structure,  and 
so  calls  attention  to  it. 

4  So  Thay.-Grm.  f^ex.  Meyer,  Weiss.  The  intrans.  meaning,  presents  itself,  is 
not  attested,  wapahol  is  an  irregular  form  of  the  sec.  aor.  subj.,  instead  of  ir apa&p. 
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cv0i*  dirtxrrcAAci  to  Speiravov — immediately  he  sends  forth  the 
sickle .  Sickle  is  here  put  by  metonymy  for  the  reapers .  Imme¬ 
diately  serves  to  mark  vividly  the  time  when  man’s  inaction  ceases. 
No  sooner  does  the  fruit  allow,  than  he  puts  in  the  sickle. 


TEACHING  OF  THE  PARABLE 

The  meaning  of  the  parable  is,  that  direct  agencies,  human  or 
divine,  are  employed  only  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God.  At  the  beginning,  there 
is  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  the  dissemination  of  the  word  among 
men.  And  at  the  end,  there  is  the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  of  men 
in  whom  the  processes  of  spiritual  growth  have  reached  comple¬ 
tion,  into  his  kingdom.  During  the  intervening  time,  the  result  is 
left  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  self-action  of  humanity,  which  of 
itself  acts  vitally  upon  the  word,  turning  it  into  truth  of  character 
and  conduct.  The  emphasis  of  the  parable  is  thus  laid  on  the 
avrofjLarrj  rf  yrj  Kapiro<f>opci,  the  earth  of  itself  bears  fruit.  So  Meyer. 
Weiss  and  Holtzmann  and  others  maintain  that  the  parable  is  only 
an  adaptation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Tares,  with  the  tares  left  out, 
and  the  note  of  gradual  growth  introduced,  in  order  to  introduce 
this  element  into  the  parabolic  teaching.  But  this  is  to  omit  the 
very  point  of  the  parable,  the  reason  for  the  inactivity  during  the 
intermediate  period,  which  is  found  in  the  self-activity  of  the  soil, 
the  human  spirit.  Moreover,  this  is  one  of  the  places  where, 
even  more  than  usual,  our  Lord  lays  bare  the  roots,  the  essential 
principles  of  things.  Morison  also  shows  an  equal  ability  to  miss 
the  mark,  in  his  statement,  that  it  is  the  seed  which  acts  avr opdrrj. 
It  is  not  the  seed  which  fructifies  the  earth,  but  the  earth  which 
fructifies  the  seed. 


PARABLE  OF  THE  MUSTARD  SEED 

There  is  one  lesson  of  the  analogy  of  the  growth  from  seed 
sown  in  the  earth  which  remains  to  be  shown.  And  the  Parable 
of  the  Mustard  Seed  is  introduced  to  teach  this — that  the  small 
beginning  and  gradual  growth  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  great 
result. 
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30-34.  30.  trCk  ofjioiuxTWfJLCv  ttjv  pcunXtiav  tov  ©cov,  rj  iv  tlvl  avrrjv 
Trapafiokrj  Oto/jxv ; 1 2 — How  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  in 
what  parable  shall  we  set  it  forth,  or  place  it? 

H«f,  instead  of  TIpi,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 
Hard.  marg.  ip  rip i  atrrtjv  vapapoXfj  0Qpe p,  instead  of  volq.  w apapoXiJ 
i rapap&Xwfxep  a.br4\v,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BC*  L  A  Memph.  Hard. 
marg. 

3L  i!k  kokku)  <rtvdir€(os  —  as  to  a  grain  of  mustard }  os,  orav 
.  .  .  ,  fUKporcpov  ov  iravTiov  tosv  oircpfidnov  .  .  .  ,  xcu  orav  (nraprj3 
—  which ,  whenever  it  is  sown  upon  the  earth ,  being  (is)  greater 
than  all  the  seeds  upon  the  earth  ;  and  whenever  it  is  sown ,  etc. 

fUKp6repop  op  (omit  i<rrl),  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  H  BL  A  (L  c3r)  two 
mss.  Lat.  Vet  fUKp&rep6p  ian  D  *  M  etc. 


px Zfov  iravTiov  twv  \a\dvo)v — greater  than  all  the  garden-herbs , 
or  vegetables. 

ptifop,  instead  of  pelfap,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  n  ABCELV  33. 

This  comparison  is  intended  to  denote  the  superiority  of  this 
plant  to  others  of  the  class  Aax«va  to  which  it  belongs,  which  have 
no  woody  fibre,  like  trees  and  shrubs,  so  that  it  even  passes  over 
into  the  latter  class,  making  great  branches  under  which  the  birds 
can  find  shade.  And  this  is  contrasted  with  the  unusual  smallness 
of  the  seed.  Mk.  and  Lk.  say  directly  that  it  becomes  a  SevSpov.4 

(txrrc  SvvaaOaL  \nro  ttjv  <tkulv  avrov  ra  7rcTCim  tov  ovpavov  koltoxtktj- 
vovv  —  so  that  the  birds  of  heaven  can  lodge  (tent,  or  camp  down) 
under  its  shades. 

This  is  a  different  account  from  that  given  in  Mt.  and  Lk., 
where  the  birds  are  said  to  lodge  in  the  branches.  Here  its  great¬ 
ness  is  described  by  saying  that  it  affords  shade  for  the  birds. 
The  parable  means  that  the  kingdom  is  like  growing  things  in 
having  small  beginnings  and  a  great  ending. 


1  The  subj.  in  these  verbs  is  the  subj.  of  deliberative  questions,  in  which  the 
questioner  consults  another  about  the  matter  in  hand.  See  Win.  41  a ,  4. 

2  This  retains  in  the  answer  the  construction  of  the  question ;  supplying  the 
omitted  word,  it  would  read,  k6kk<?  <rtydnt*s  omoiw<tom<i',  as  to  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed  we  will  liken  it. 

8  There  is  a  double  anacoluthon  here ;  first,  the  neuter,  as  if  the  antecedent 
were  tnripua ;  and  secondly,  the  participle,  instead  of  the  indicative.  The  whole 
sentence  is  thrown  into  confusion  by  this,  so  that  a  literal  translation  would  read, 
which,  whenever  it  is  sown,  being  less  than  all  seeds,  and  whenever  it  is  sown,  comes 
up ,  etc. 

4  See  Hackett,  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  131. 
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COMMON  FEATURES  OF  THE  PARABLES 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  this  group  of  para¬ 
bles,  we  have  to  learn  not  only  their  separate  meanings,  but  their 
common  features.  They  have  a  mystery  of  the  kingdom  to  un¬ 
fold,  namely,  the  gradualness  of  its  establishment,  in  opposition 
to  the  prevalent  notion  of  its  immediate  setting  up  by  a  Divine, 
supernatural  power.  And  they  give  one  common  reason  for  this, 
that  the  kingdom  belongs  to  the  class  of  things  that  grow  subject 
to  natural  laws,  not  to  those  that  are  set  up  full-grown  by  external 
force.  More  particularly,  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  shows  that  the 
present  slow  growth  is  due  to  the  differences  of  soil ;  that  is,  of 
spirit  in  the  hearers.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  Word  and  of  hearers 
of  the  Word,  and  the  result  is  largely  influenced  by  the  different 
classes  of  hearers.  The  Parable  of  the  Ground  Producing  by 
Itself  shows  that  the  growth  depends  on  forces  hidden  in  the  soil 
itself,  that  is,  on  the  adaptation  of  the  spirit  to  the  truth,  and  that 
this  common  fitness  underlies  all  differences  of  soil.  The  mind 
of  man  and  the  word  of  God  are  at  bottom  adapted  to  each 
other.  The  Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  shows  that  small  begin¬ 
nings  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  but  not  less,  large  and 
complete  results. 

33.  teal  TOiavrais  irapaftoXdis  ttoAAcus  cXaAct  avrois  t.  Xoyov — 
and  with  many  such  parables  he  spoke  to  them  the  word \  That  is, 
the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  which  he  was  teaching  them  on  this 
occasion.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  parables  on  other  sub¬ 
jects  and  occasions. 

kclOios  rjhvvavro  olkovclv  1 — as  they  were  able  to  hear .  This  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  statement  that  he  spoke  to  them  in  parables,  does 
not  mean  that  he  spoke  to  them  in  such  parables  as  they  were 
able  to  hear,  not  going  beyond  that  limit ;  but  that  he  spoke  to 
them  in  parables,  as  being  the  form  of  speech  to  which  they  were 
able  to  listen.  He  was  not  restricted  by  their  only  partial  ability  to 
hear  to  some  parables,  instead  of  others,  but  to  parables  in  general, 
instead  of  some  other  mode  of  address.  The  mystery  of  the  king¬ 
dom  itself  they  were  not  able  to  hear,  except  in  this  veiled  form. 

34.  rots  (8(0(9  fxaOrjTdis  —  to  his  own  disciples . 

rots  l&lois  nadrjrah,  instead  of  rots  fMdrjraU  aOroO,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg, 

WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A. 


1  The  earlier  classical  form  of  xaffw?  is  na06  or  *a0a.  See  Thay.-Gnn.  Lex, 
Win.  2,  i,  dt  e. 
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THE  STILLING  OF  THE  STORM  ON  THE  LA1CB 

35-41.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  cross  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lahc,  and  are  overtaken  by  one  of  the  sudden  storms  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  situation  of  this  inland  sea,  which  Jesus  stills 
with  a  word . 

35.  iKiivrj  t.  rjr-tpq. —  that  day ,  viz.  the  day  on  which  Jesus 
uttered  the  parables.  Mt.  connects  this  stilling  of  the  storm  with 
the  healing  of  Peter’s  mother-in-law,  and  the  gathering  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  about  him  at  that  time.  Cf.  Mt.  814"27,  and  Mk.  i2*-34.  How¬ 
ever,  the  mark  of  time  in  Mt.  is  not  definite  enough  to  create 
positive  disagreement.  Lk.  says  simply  on  one  of  the  days .  o^tas1 2 
—  evening .  It  is  either  the  time  between  three  and  six,  or  that 
between  six  and  dark.  Probably  the  former  is  meant  here,  as  the 
latter  time  would  not  allow  for  the  events  that  follow.  Atc'A0<i>/iev 
cfe  to  ntpav 2  —  Let  us  cross  owr  to  the  other  side .  Jesus*  frequent 
crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake  was  due  to  its  unpopulated 
condition,  and  to  the  comparative  ignorance  of  himself  there, 
giving  him  an  escape  from  the  wearing  ministries  to  the  crowd  on 
the  populous  west  shore,  and  also  frequently  from  his  enemies. 

36.  irapaXappavovciv  axrrov  to?  rjv  cV  r.  7t\olw — they  take  him 
along  as  he  was  in  the  boat.  This  refers  evidently  to  the  boat 
from  which  Jesus  taught  the  multitude,  v.1.  The  explanations  of 
the  parables,  therefore,  v.10  sq.34,  must  have  been  made  at  some 
other  time.  It  seems,  according  to  this  statement,  that  the  dis¬ 
ciples  dismissed  the  multitudes  without  Jesus  leaving  the  boat,  and 
then,  without  further  delay  or  preparation,  took  him  along  in  the 
boat  where  he  had  remained  all  the  time.  Mt.  makes  the  dif¬ 
ferent  statement,  that  Jesus  embarked  in  the  boat,  and  his  disci¬ 
ples  followed  him. 

kcu  aWa  irXoia  rjv  per  axrrov  —  And  other  boats  were  with  him . 

Omit  Si  after  dXXa,Treg.  WH.  RV.  w  BC*  L  A  Latt.etc.  rXota,  instead 

of  i rXoidpia,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  ABCDKM  A  i,  13,  33,  69,  etc. 

/act*  avTov,  with  him,  settles  the  fact,  that  the  other  boats  were 
in  their  company.  Jesus  was  followed  about  from  place  to  place, 
not  only  by  the  twelve  regularly  and  by  appointment  associated 
with  him,  but  by  other  disciples  more  or  less  intimately  attached 
to  his  person.  These  would  follow  him  in  boats  across  the  lake. 
Mk.,  with  his  usual  eye  for  a  picture,  adds  this  to  complete  the 
scene,  and  to  be  carried  in  the  mind  when  the  story  of  the  storm 
is  reached. 


1  tytoc  is  used  as  an  adjective  only,  outside  of  Biblical  Greek.  It  means  late. 

2  At-  in  6t*k6*>n<v,  like  our  word  over,  refers  to  the  space  to  be  passed  through  or 
over  in  reaching  the  point  designated. 
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37.  A tuXwf/  —  a  storm  marked  by  frequent  great  gusts  of  wind. 
Mt.  uses  o-«o>ios,  which  means  properly  earthquake ,  but  denoting 
here  the  turbulence  of  the  storm. 

Kal  ra  Kvfmra  cVc^aAAcv 1 2  —  and  the  waves  were  beating  into  the 
boat  c Is  —  into,  not  against  wore  rj$rj  yip^eaOan  r.  irXoiov  —  so 
that  already  the  boat  was  filling.  Not  fully  AV.  The  verb  is 
present,  and  denotes  the  act  in  its  progress,  not  its  completion. 

IjSri  yeplfadat  t6  tXo?ov,  instead  of  airrb  f)8rj  ycfilfcaOcn,  Tisch.  Treg. 

WH.  RV.  k*BCDL  A  most  mss.  Lat.  ^et.  Vulg.  Memph.  Hard.  marg. 

This  repetition  of  the  noun,  instead  of  the  pronoun,  is  quite  in 
Mk.’s  style. 

38.  Kal  atrros  rjv  iv  rrj  irpvpvrj —  And  he  was  in  the  stem.  The 
pronoun  is  emphatic. 

iw  t$  xpvfity),  instead  of  M ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABCDL  A  etc. 

This  sleep  is  noticeable,  because  it  shows  the  fatigue  of  Jesus 
after  his  day’s  work,  and  his  unconsciousness  of  the  violent  storm. 
Ai&toxaAc  —  Teacher ,  not  Master ,  by  which  the  word  is  persistently 
mistranslated  in  the  EV.  The  title  used  by  the  disciples  was  prob¬ 
ably  Rabbi,  ov  /xcAa  <rot ;  cares t  thou  not?  This  question  im¬ 
plies  that  they  thought  of  Jesus  as  waking  sufficiently  to  know  what 
was  going  on,  but  going  off  to  sleep  again  regardless  of  their  fate. 

39.  lircTLfjLTja-e  —  he  rebuked.  The  verb  contains  in  itself  not  only 
the  notion  of  chiding,  but  also  of  restraint  by  that  means.  Proba¬ 
bly,  all  that  Jesus  said  was  Siowra,  we^i/iwcro,  so  that  the  chiding 
would  be  expressed  in  the  tones  of  his  voice.  irt^Lpaxro —  be 
silent ,  be  muzzled.  Cf.  1  Cor.  9®,  TR.  The  latter  is  not  only  a 
strong  word  in  itself,  but  the  perf.  imp.  strengthens  the  command, 
like  our  have  done  with  it.  It  means  not  only  be  stilly  but  stay  so? 
Uoiraaev  —  ceased.  This  again  is  a  descriptive  word,  denoting 
not  only  ceasing,  but  the  ceasing  of  a  tired  person.  ya\rprr\  pcydXvj 
—  a  great  calm,  contrasted  with  the  great  storm.  Cf.  v.87. 

40.  Ti  SciAoi  core  ;  ov 7ra>  $x€T€  w^(TTLV  i  —  Why  are  you  fearful  ? 
have  you  not  yet  faith  ?  The  lack  of  faith  is  in  himself,  in  his 
power  and  disposition  to  care  for  them,  and,  as  implied  in  the 
ov7r<!>,  after  so  many  attestations  of  both.  Their  appeal  to  him 
while  he  was  asleep  had  not  been  the  calm  invocation  of  a  trusted 
power,  but  the  frightened  reproach  of  those  whose  faith  is  defeated 
by  danger. 

oxjirwy  instead  of  ovrw;  tun  o£k,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A,  most  mss. 

Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph. 

41.  £(f>o/3r)(h}(rav  4>o/3ov  peyav  —  they  were  frightened  a  great 
fright?  The  subject  is  the  disciples,  who  alone  are  mentioned 


1  On  this  intransitive  use  of  /3aAA*»  and  its  compounds,  see  Win.  38,  1. 

2  See  Win.  43,  4.  *  See  Win.  32,  2. 
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here.  Mt.,  on  the  contrary,  says  ol  avOpan rot.  Tts  apa — who  then ,  a 
question  inspired  by  what  they  had  seen,  on  —  that  But  the  conj. 
is  causal,  denoting  the  reason  of  their  fright,  and  of  the  question 
that  is  forced  from  them.  koI  6  avc/xos  k.  i)  OaXoao-a  —  even  the 
wind  and  the  sea .  Not  only  diseases  and  demons,  but  the  ele¬ 
ments  themselves.  Their  wonder  in  this  case  took  the  form  of 
fear,  corresponding  to  the  feeling  with  which  they  regarded  the 
power  of  the  elements  against  which  Jesus  matched  himself,  vna- 
kovci — obeys  him .  The  wind  and  the  sea  are  looked  at  collectively 
here,  as  making  one  great  whole. 

inrcucovetf  instead  of  vTcucotfoi/nv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  N*  BCL  A  i,  13,  28, 

69,  etc. 

Weiss  and  Beyschlag  rationalize  this  miracle  after  the  same 
general  fashion.  The  rebuke  of  the  disciples  grows  into  a  rebuke 
of  the  elements,  and  the  confidence  of  Jesus  in  his  Father’s  deliv¬ 
erance  into  an  assertion  of  his  own  power  to  still  the  waves. 
Holtzmann  adds  to  this  the  presence  in  the  narrative  of  O.T. 
material,  which  has  been  used  in  building  up  the  account.  Weiss 
is  not  so  rationalistic  in  this  as  the  others,  as  he  is  contending  only 
against  the  notion  that  Jesus  performs  the  miracles  himself,  instead 
of  the  Father.  The  command  given  to  the  elements,  he  thinks, 
would  be  an  assumption  of  power  over  them  by  Jesus  himself. 
But  any  more  so  than  the  commands  given  to  the  demons?  He 
acts  throughout  as  God’s  agent,  but  such  an  agent  can  order  about 
demons  and  storms.  Holtzmann  is  prepossessed  against  miracles 
in  general ;  Beyschlag  against  miracles  in  the  sphere  of  inanimate 
nature,  where  spirit  does  not  act  upon  spirit.  But  the  apostolic 
source  of  the  narrative  renders  this  rationalizing  futile.  The 
general  fact  of  the  miracles  is  established  by  this,  and  by  their 
absolute  uniqueness,  conforming  them  to  the  unique  quality  of 
Jesus*  whole  life  in  the  moral  sphere.  This  leaves  room  to  exclude 
individual  miracles  for  special  reasons,  or  even  to  discriminate 
among  kinds  of  miracles,  as  Beyschlag  does.  But  Beyschlag’s 
principle  excludes,  eg.  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  multitude,  the 
best  attested  of  all  the  miracles.  And  there  is  no  other  special 
improbability  about  this  miracle  of  stilling  the  storm  —  on  the 
contrary,  a  certain  congruousness,  a  manifestation  of  the  fact  that 
the  power  resident  in  nature  is  in  the  last  analysis  spiritual,  and 
that  Jesus  was  the  Agent  of  that  Power. 


RELATION  OF  THE  SYNOPTICAL  ACCOUNTS 

V.  All  of  the  Synoptics  agree  in  correlating  the  three  miracles 
narrated  in  this  chapter.  And  Mk.  and  Lk.  agree  in  general  in 
the  relation  of  these  to  events  preceding  and  following.  But 
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Mt.  places  them  in  an  entirely  different  connection.  According 
to  him,  the  occasion  of  Jesus’  crossing  to  the  other  side  was  the 
gathering  of  the  multitude  about  him  owing  to  the  miracles 
accompanying  the  healing  of  Peter’s  mother-in-law.  And  the 
parables  are  said  to  be  delivered  on  a  day  following,  not  preced¬ 
ing,  the  sending  forth  of  the  twelve,  and  removed  from  these 
events  by  a  considerable  interval.  According  to  our  account,  the 
evident  intention  is  to  connect  Jesus’  departure  with  the  failure  of 
Jesus’  mission  to  the  Galileans  marked  by  the  veiled  teaching  of 
the  parables.  The  recurrence  of  the  same  language  in  various 
places  marks  the  interdependence  of  the  Synoptics,  as  also  the 
correlation  of  the  events.  But  Mk.’s  fulness  of  detail,  in  which 
he  is  followed  to  some  extent  by  Lk.,  is  characteristic. 


HEALING  OF  THE  GEHGESENE  DEMONIAC 

1-20.  Jesus  crosses  the  lake  into  Decapolis  on  the  south¬ 
eastern  shore ,  and  heals  a  man  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  host 
of  demons.  The  demons ,  driven  out  of  the  man ,  enter  with 
Jesus'  permission  into  a  herd  of  swine ,  and  the  maddened 
beasts  rush  into  the  lake  and  are  drowned. 

1.  eis  ttjv  \<opav  twv  Ttpaarjvtov —  into  the  country  of  the  Gera- 
senes.  TaSaprjvuv  is  the  probable  reading  in  Mt.,  and  Tcpyccnyvwv 
in  Lk.  The  country  of  the  Gadarenes  designates  the  district  gen¬ 
erally  by  the  name  of  a  principal  city.  Ttpycfrrjvuv  is  probably  the 
name  of  the  town  in  whose  immediate  vicinity  the  event  occurred, 
which  must  have  been  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Tcpaovjv&v  is 
more  difficult  to  dispose  of,  as  Gerasa  is  too  far  away  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  incident,  or  even  to  become  a  familiar  designation 
of  the  general  locality.  And  the  similarity  of  name  indicates  that 
it  has  been  confused  with  the  nearer  Gergesa.1 

Tcpa.(ir\vC)v,  instead  of  raflapTjvwi^Tisch.Treg.  h *  BD  Latt.  YepyearjvQw 

Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  LU  A  1,  28,  33, 118, 131,209,  Memph.  Hard.  marg. 

Internal,  as  well  as  external,  evidence  favors  YepaaijvQp. 

2.  e£c X^ovtos  avrov  —  The  TR.  gives  the  proper  construction  of 
the  part.,  putting  it  in  agreement  with  avrw  after  vrrrjvTrjcrtv.  This 
improper  use  of  the  gen.  absolute  is  a  specimen  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  Mk.  in  dealing  with  the  part.,  like  the  fiiKporcpov  ov  of  4s1.  The 


1  See  Thompson,  Land  and  Book ,  Bib.  Die . 
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TR.  is  an  evident  correction  of  this  mistake  by  some  copyist. 
Mt.’s  repetition  of  the  inaccuracy  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the 
interdependence  of  the  Synoptics.  Mt.  8®,  Critical  Text. 

i%t\dhvTo f  afrrou,  instead  of  i&XdSrn  atrr<£,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n 

BCL  A  if  13,  33,  69,  1 18,  124,  131,  209,  346,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  (Memph. 

Syrr.).  fari>rr»7<rev,  instead  of  dr^vrijaev,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDGL 

A  1,  13,  28,  69,  etc. 

Ik  twv  fivrjfi€iit)v — out  of  the  tombs .  These  were  natural  or 
artificial  excavations  in  the  rocks,  frequently  cut  laterally  in  the 
hills,  and  often  left  uncovered,  which,  like  other  caves,  would  be 
resorts  for  wild  men  and  beasts,  iv  irvevfmn  aKaOdpnp  —  in  an 
unclean  spirit} 

3.  fjLvrjfjLamv.  This,  like  p.vrjfieiu)v,  v.2,  means  properly  monuments. 
Tombs  is  a  Biblical  meaning.  This  adds  to  the  previous  statement 
that  the  man  came  from  the  tombs,  that  he  had  his  home  there. 

Hrfiiiaaiv,  instead  of  /in jfielois,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  ABCL  AIT  etc. 

ovSi  d\v<rci  ovKtri  ovScls  iSvvaro  —  literally,  and  not  even  with  a 
chain  could  no  one  no  longer  bind  him.  The  RV.  manages,  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  the  negatives,  to  hide  their  barbarism. 
But  the  original  couples  them  together  without  any  mitigation  of 
their  effect.  The  TR.  evidently  omits  ovxert  to  get  over  this 
roughness. 

oM*,  instead  of  oure,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCDL  A  33,  etc.  a'Xwret, 

instead  of  dXwrtaiv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BC*  L  33,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

ofatri  before  ov&elt  Tisch.  Treg,  WH.  RV.  k  BC*  DL  A  13,  28,  69,  124, 

346,  Lat.  Vet.  (most  mss. )  Vulg. 

4.  8ta  to  avrov  iroWaias  ttcSgu?  kcll  aAwrccrt  8c8«r0ai  —  on  account 
of  his  having  been  bound  often  with  fetters  and  chains .2  The  perf. 
inf.  here,  and  in  faairciaOcu  and  awrcTptyOai  is  used  to  denote  the 
relation  of  these  past  acts  to  the  present  inability.3  ttc&us  koI 
aXwrccn  —  bonds  for  the  feet  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  &c- 
oTraaOca  #c.  awTcrptyOai.  —  rent  asunder ,  and  crushed  together. 
Breaking  by  pulling,  and  by  the  opposite  motion  of  crushing,  are 
denoted  severally. 

*<u  ovScts  icr^ucv  avrov  8a/xa out  —  and  no  one  had  strength  to  tame 
him .  The  statement  of  reasons  for  their  inability  to  bind  him 
ends  with  (rwrtrpC^Oai,  and  this  introduces  another  independent 
statement. 

5.  iv  to is  pvrjpacr tv  k.  iv  rocs  opecn  —  in  the  tombs  and  in  the 
mountains.  Probably,  these  are  specific  and  general  designations 
of  place  —  in  the  tombs  and  in  other  parts  of  the  hills.  i\v  xpa£o)v 
k.  KaraKoimav  —  he  was  crying  and  cutting.  This  vivid  circumlo- 


1  See  on  3“  i«.  2  On  this  use  of  foa  with  the  inf.  and  art.,  see  Win.  44,  6. 

8  Sec  Win.  44, 7. 
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cution  for  the  impf.  is  characteristic  of  Mk.  The  forcible  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  violence  and  frenzied  strength  of  the  demoniac  are 
also  peculiar  to  Mk.  Mt.  tells  us  simply  that  no  one  could  pass 
that  way,  and  Lk.  that  he  went  about  naked.  Two  qualities  in 
Mk.  lead  to  this :  first,  his  vividness  of  narration,  and  secondly, 
his  desire  to  emphasize  the  greatness  of  Jesus’  miracles. 

6.  cbro  (JULKpoOev — front  a  distance }  1 r poetic vvyjacv  avro>  — •  he 
made  obeisance  to  him ?  The  verb  in  the  N.T.  denotes  prostration 
before  another  in  token  of  reverence,  but  properly  it  denotes 
reverence  by  kissing  the  hand  towards  another. 

This  act  of  homage  seems  inconsistent  with  the  expostulation 
which  follows.  It  is  evident,  throughout  the  narrative,  that  Jesus 
has  to  deal  with  a  hostile  attitude  in  the  man,  dominated,  as  he  is, 
by  the  demon.  But  the  demons,  nothwithstanding,  recognize 
Jesus’  mastery  over  them,  and  adopt  a  suppliant  rather  than  a 
defiant  attitude.  The  irpwrtKvvti  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
6p*i£a>,  or  irapcicaAet,  v.10,  u. 

Aeyct,  says .  The  historical  present,  characteristic  of  Mk. 

This  reading,  instead  of  tlvt,  said \  Tiscb.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABCKLM  A 

Hard.  etc. 

7.  Tt  €fu>i  koI  (rot  —  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  This  repro¬ 
duces  the  language  of  i34,  a  more  or  less  suspicious  imitation. 
The  language  of  the  expostulation  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  Lk. 
In  Mt.  it  is  Tt  rfpXv  koI  crot,  vik  tov  ®cou  ;  As  this  is  probably  a 
reproduction  of  what  was  spoken  originally  in  Aramaic,  the  resem¬ 
blance  points  strongly  to  the  interdependence  of  the  Synoptics. 
The  man  speaks  here  under  the  influence  of  the  demons  possess¬ 
ing  him,  identifying  himself  with  them,  but  not  so  as  to  represent 
their  plurality  stated  in  v.9.  It  was  such  addresses  as  this  which 
led  Jesus  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  himself  by  the  demoniacs. 

ptf  pt  Paaavtoys  —  torment  me  not  This  would  easily  imply 
that  Jesus’  command  to  them  to  vacate  the  man  implied  remand¬ 
ing  them  to  the  place  of  torment.  And  Lk.’s  account  follows  this 
out  in  the  5/?wow,  881.  Also  Mt.  in  1 rpo  Kcupov ,  S29.  But  Mk.  is 
not  constructed  on  that  basis,  as  he  substitutes  %(<*>  -njs  f°r 

tl s  ttjv  afiveraov.  According  to  him,  this  would  represent  therefore 
the  man’s  insane  terror  of  being  driven  out  of  his  haunts. 

a  t\tytv  yap  —  The  reason  of  the  protest  of  the  demons  against 
Jesus*  interference  with  them  was  his  command  to  them  to  vacate. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  place  to  put  this  in,  as  the  man’s  action 
and  words  in  the  preceding  verse  seem  to  succeed  each  other 


1  najtpofay.  The  prep,  expresses  the  same  relation  as  the  termination  of  the 
adv.  On  this  redundancy,  belonging  to  later  Greek,  see  Win.  65,  2.  The  adv. 
itself  belongs  to  the  same  period. 

2  This  use  of  the  dat.  is  peculiar  to  later  authors,  the  regular  construction  being 
the  acc.  See  Win.  4,  31,  1  A. 
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immediately  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one  act,  occasioned  appar¬ 
ently  by  his  sight  of  Jesus  at  a  distance.  But  evidently  this 
sequence  must  be  interrupted  somewhere  to  introduce  this. 

avrw — to  him .  Only  the  man  has  been  mentioned  before, 
which  would  lead  us  to  refer  this  to  him.  But  the  command  is 
evidently  addressed  to  the  demon.  The  confusion  is  due  to  the 
identification  of  the  two. 

*E£cA0e,  to  irvfvfia  to  aKadaprov  —  Come  out ',  thou  unclean  spirit} 
9.  Ti  ovopA  (rot ;  —  What  is  thy  name  ?1 2  It  is  a  curious  question, 
why  Jesus  asked  this  question  of  the  demoniac,  and  it  has  been 
curiously  answered ;  e.g.  that  Jesus  saw  the  state  of  the  case,  and 
wished  to  bring  it  out  in  order  to  impress  on  the  witnesses  the 
greatness  of  the  miracle.  This  ostentation  we  know  to  be  far 
from  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  who  performed  his  miracles  for  beneficent 
purposes  alone,  and  with  secrecy,  instead  of  ostentation.  We  are 
in  the  region  of  conjecture  here,  but  we  can  guess  at  it  somewhat 
after  this  fashion.  May  it  not  be,  that  the  purpose  of  Jesus  was 
hindered  by  this  identification  of  the  man  with  the  demons,  lead¬ 
ing  him  to  resist  the  cure?  In  that  case,  Jesus  might  ask  the 
question  in  order  to  bring  before  the  man  the  nature  of  the  power 
holding  him  in  thrall,  so  as  to  make  some  break  in  the  terrible 
sympathy  and  alliance  of  the  two.  But  it  is  all  mixed  up  with 
the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  this  possession,  and  how  far  the 
account  of  the  cure  has  been  modified  by  the  view  of  it  taken  by 
the  narrators.  It  is  comparatively  useless  to  discuss  details  where 
the  main  facts  are  so  much  in  doubt. 

koll  Xcyei  avr<2  Aeyivv  —  And  he  says  to  himf  Legion . 

\4yei  a&T(pf  instead  of  dreicplOr),  X^yw^Tisch.Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABCKLM 
AIT  text ,  two  mss .  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Syrr. 

Acyiatv,  instead  of  Aeyewi',  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  h*  B*  CDL  A  Lat. 
Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Syrr. 

Legion  is  the  Roman  name  for  a  body  of  soldiers  numbering, 
when  full,  6ooo  men.  Of  course,  it  is  a  rhetorical  and  exagger¬ 
ated  statement  by  the  man  of  his  state,  as  if  he  had  said,  I feel  as 
if  I  were  possessed  by  a  thousand  devils . 

on  7roAAot  ta-fjLcv  —  because  we  are  many .  Lk.  puts  this  state¬ 
ment  into  the  mouth  of  the  Evangelist,  saying  himself  that  it  was 
because  many  demons  entered  into  the  man.  But  it  seems  that 
Mk.  is  more  correct,  as  he  is  certainly  more  effective,  in  making 
the  demoniac  say  this ;  for  it  traces  back  to  the  man  himself  the 
hallucination  which  gives  shape  to  the  story.  In  Lk.  the  plural¬ 
ity,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  man’s  delusion,  is  transferred  to 
the  statement  of  facts. 


1  On  the  use  of  the  nom.,  instead  of  the  voc.,  see  Win.  29, 2. 

2  On  the  omission  of  the  art.  with  bvo^a,  see  Win.  19,  2  b. 
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10.  icai  TraptKaXti  avrov  7roAAa  iva  firj  aura  anoamiky  —  And  he 
besought  him  much  that  he  would  not  send  them . 

atfrA,  instead  of  a£rot>s,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  BC  A  etc.  But  abrh  looks 
like  an  emendation. 

Here,  again,  the  man  identifies  himself  with  the  demons,  but 
not  so  as  to  protest  any  longer  against  their  expulsion.  Only  one 
demon  has  been  mentioned  before,  w.1 2-8.  But  with  v.9,  it  begins 
to  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  host  of  them,  and  the  plural  is  used. 

l$w  ttjs  x<apas  —  out  of  the  country}  Lk.  says  efc  ttjv  Hftwraov, 
into  the  abyss ,  i.e.  into  Gehenna,  the  place  of  evil  spirits.  And  it 
has  been  supposed  that  our  phrase  means  out  of  the  earth,  mak¬ 
ing  it  equivalent  to  this.  But  plainly,  x<*>pa  does  not  mean  the 
earth  as  distinguished  from  the  under  world,  but  one  part  of  the 
earth  as  distinct  from  another,  yrj  is  the  proper  word  for  earth,  or 
world.  But  just  as  plainly,  the  translation,  out  of  the  country  (put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  demons,  so  to  speak),  creates  another  diffi¬ 
culty.  What  preference  they  should  have  for  one  country  over 
another  is  one  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  these  stories  of 
demoniacal  possession.  It  can  be  explained  only  as  part  of  the 
hallucination  of  the  demoniac,  to  be  referred  possibly  to  his  terror 
of  city  or  town,  and  his  unwillingness  to  be  driven  out  of  the  soli¬ 
tary  wild  district  haunted  by  him.  Lk.’s  statement  is  probably  an 
attempt  to  remove  the  difficulty. 

11.  7rpos  Tw  opti  —  on  the  mountain  side} 

T(p  6p€if  instead  of  tA  6pyjt  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  and  about  all  the 
principal  sources. 

Xoipw  —  swine .  The  presence  of  these  unclean  animals,  so 
abhorrent  to  the  Jews,  indicates,  what  we  know  from  other 
sources,  that  the  region  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population,  in 
which  Gentiles  predominated.3 4 

12.  Kal  TrapeKaXcaav  avrov  —  and  they  besought  him}  Here  the 
subject  changes  from  the  man  speaking  for  the  demons  to  the 
demons  speaking  through  the  man. 

7tc fuj/ov  —  Lk.  says,  Iva  irnTpa/nj,  that  he  would  permit \  a  modifi¬ 
cation  which  Mk.  introduces  in  his  account  of  Jesus*  answer. 

Omit  irdvrct  ol  balpovcs  with  irapeKdXeaav,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  K  BCL  A 
1,  13,  28,  69,  102,  118,  131,  209,  251,  346,  Memph. 

13.  Kal  iircTpaf/cv  —  and  he  permitted  them . 

Omit  A  Tiyo’ouy,  immediately  fesus,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCL  A 
1,  28,  102,  1 18,  131,  209,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh. 


1  On  the  use  of  «£»  as  a  prep.,  see  Win.  54,  6. 

2  On  the  use  of  wp6«  witn  dat.,  see  Win.  48*.  The  art.  denotes  the  mountain 

in  the  vicinity.  *  See  Schiirer,  N.  Zg.  II.  1, 121. 

4  The  meaning  beseech  belongs  to  vapaxaAtlv  only  in  later  Greek. 
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tlvrjXOov  els  rovs  x0tp0V9  —  entered  into  the  swine .  It  is  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  writer  that  the  man  was  possessed  by  a  host 
of  demons,  and  that  this  host  of  demons  —  no  less  would  be  re¬ 
quired —  entered  into  the  herd  of  (two  thousand)  swine.  This 
literalizing  of  the  demoniac’s  Legion ,  the  multiplication  of  the 
difficulty  of  possession  by  the  thousands,  and  the  addition  of  the 
difficulty  of  demoniac  possession  of  swine,  makes  this  part  of 
the  story  a  tax  upon  our  belief.  Demoniacal  possession  is  in 
itself  such  a  tax,  but  this  story  shows  whereto  such  belief  in  a 
credulous  age  tends.  The  facts  in  this  case  are  the  cure  and  the 
rush  of  the  frightened  swine.  The  traditional  account  connects 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  Jesus  responsible  for  one  as  well 
as  the  other.  Leave  out  now  the  elements  of  the  story  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  idea  of  possession,  and  substitute  the  theory  of 
lunacy,  and  the  rational  account  of  the  fright  and  destruction  of 
the  swine  is  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some  paroxysm  of  the 
lunatic  himself. 

Kat  vpfJLTjo-ev  rj  aytXrj  Kara  rov  Kprjpvov  cts  rrjv  OaXacraav,  ws 
Sto^iXtot —  and  the  herd  rushed  down  the  declivity  into  the  sea , 
about  two  thousand  ( of  them) . 

Omit  ^<rav  Si,  and  there  were,  before  Sia\ CXtoi,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 

K  BC*  DL  A  i,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh. 

Kprjfxvov,  a  perfectly  good  Greek  word,  occurs  in  the  N.T.  only 
in  the  parallel  Synoptical  accounts  of  this  event,  and  the  verbal 
resemblance  is  an  important  item  in  the  proof  of  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Synoptics. 

w?  81  in  the  reading  adopted  is  in  apposition  with  rj  ayiXrj 

—  the  herd \  about  two  thousand  (of  them). 

14.  Kat  ot  /36<rKovres  avrois  t(f>vyov  kcu  airqyyeiXav  —  And  those 
feeding  them  fled  and  brought  the  news . 

K al  ol,  instead  of  01  Si,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  ABCDLM  A  two  mss . 

Lat.  Vet.  Syrr.  aSrods,  instead  of  rods  x°lp°v*t  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV. 

m  BCDL  A  13,  69,  124,  346,  Latt.  Memph.  Pesh.  dwhyyeiXav,  instead  of 

drfyyciXaP,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  k  ABCDKLM  II  etc. 

€ts  ttjv  nokiv  kcu  cts  rovs  dypovs  —  to  the  city  and  to  the  farms . 
ttoXxv  is  the  city  Gergesa  (Gerasa)  in  the  neighborhood.1  dypovs 
denotes  the  farms  or  hamlets  in  the  vicinity.  #cat  fjXOov  —  and 
thef  came ,  viz.  the  inhabitants  generally. 

ffXOov,  instead  of  they  came  out,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  n« 

ABKLMU  H*  33,  etc.  Memph.  Hard. 

15.  kcu  $€u)pov(n  rov  8cup.ovi(6ficvov  Kadrjpevov  IpaTtcrpcvov  —  and 
they  behold  the  demoniac  sitting  clothed.  Oewpovcri,  they  beholdy 
expresses  the  kind  of  sight  directed  towards  notable  objects.2 

1  See  on  v.1.  2  See  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.  Synonyms  of  Btufulv. 
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&aifjLovi£6ficvov  is  timeless.  The  temporal  relation  would  be 
expressed  by  the  aor.  SaifiovurOcvra,1  IfmTurfitvoy —  clothed .  This 
implies  what  Lk.  states,  that  the  man  in  his  previous  state  had 
tom  his  clothes  from  him.  Lk.  8s7.  rov  itrgqKbra  rov  Acyiwva  — 
who  had  the  legion .  We  have  already  seen  how  it  is  implied  that 
Mk.  accepts  the  man’s  account  of  himself  in  telling  the  story  of 
the  swine.  Here  he  does  it  expressly.  Kal  ifoPrjQrjirav  —  and 
they  were  frightened .  The  thought  of  the  miracle  alone  produced 
this  effect. 

16.  kcu  fkrjyrjcravTo  —  and .  .  .  reported  in  full \  rehearsed.  The 
verb  denotes  the  fulness  of  the  account  —  they  went  through  it 
all, 

17.  THEY  BESEECH  HIM  TO  DEPART 

This  is  the  only  case  in  our  Lord’s  ministry  in  which  his  mira¬ 
cles  operated  against  him  in  this  way,  and  it  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  strange  element  in  this  case,  the  mixture  of  gain  and 
loss  in  the  result.  Men  welcome  a  beneficent  power,  and  so  we 
find  the  multitudes  following  Jesus.  But  they  are  repelled  from  a 
destructive  power,  and  all  the  more,  if  it  is  supernatural.  This 
explains  the  singular  treatment,  but  the  infraction  of  our  Lord’s 
rule,  to  use  his  power  only  for  beneficent  purposes,  is  itself  to  be 
accounted  for.  And  it  enforces  the  question  already  raised,  if 
this  is  not  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  have  to  separate  between 
the  facts  and  the  explanations  and  inferences  of  the  Evangelists. 
The  facts  are  the  cure  of  the  man  and  the  destruction  of  the 
swine.  But  is  Jesus  responsible  for  the  destruction?  The  whole 
idea  of  possession  is  beset  with  serious  difficulties,  and  in  this  case, 
the  substitution  of  lunacy  for  possession  removes  not  only  these, 
but  also  this  anomaly  in  the  action  of  Jesus. 

ia  ififlaivovro*;  —  As  he  was  entering.  The  present  part,  de¬ 
notes  action  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  principal  verb. 

ifipalvovTos,  instead  of  i(xp&rrosy  was  come ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K 

ABCDKLM  All  I,  33,  124,  most  mss,  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg. 

6  SaifiovicrOek  —  He  who  had  been  possessed  with  demons.  The 
aor.  part,  denotes  a  state  preceding  the  action  of  the  principal 
verb.2 

tva  fx€T  avToiv  rj  —  that  he  may  be  with  him? 

19.  Kal  ovk  a^srjKcv  axrrov  —  and  he  did  not  permit  him . 

Kal,  instead  of  6  Si  Ti^rovr,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  ABCKLM  An  1, 

33,  102,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Syrr. 


1  See  Burton,  N.  T.  Moods  and  Tenses,  123.  2  See  on  rov  6atfiovt£6(itvov,  v.l*. 

8  On  the  use  of  tva  with  subj.  after  a  verb  of  asking,  see  Win.  144,  8.  Clearly, 
the  clause  with  Iva  expresses  the  contents  of  the  petition,  not  its  purpose. 
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Kai  airayyeiXov  o<ra  6  Kvptos  ctol  irtirotyKcv —  and  report  how 
much  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee . 

dmivyeiXov,  instead  of  dr&yyeiXov,  Tisch.  Treg.  \VH.  RV.  k  BC  A  etc. 
xerolijK€Pt  instead  of  ixoluce,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABCL  II  etc. 

This  command,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
usually  enforced  by  Jesus,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  region 
not  frequented  by  him,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  ordinary 
reasons  for  such  silence  were  inoperative.  His  enemies  were  not 
here,  nor  his  injudicious  friends,  nor  the  people  to  be  blinded  by 
his  miracles  to  his  more  spiritual  work.  But  it  was  a  region  rarely 
visited  by  him,  and  out  of  which  he  himself  had  just  been  driven, 
where  therefore  the  story  told  by  this  man  would  be  the  only 
message  of  glad-tidings  brought  to  the  people.  Moreover,  the 
message  which  Jesus  gives  him  does  not  concern  our  Lord  him¬ 
self,  but  God,  to  whom  6  Kvptos  evidently  refers.  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  would  thus  be,  not  a  false  Messianism,  as  in  Galilee,  but  a 
sense  of  God's  presence  and  pity.  The  demoniac's  story  would 
counteract  the  impression  made  by  the  destruction  of  the  swine. 
And  it  would  be  kept  in  Decapoiis,  where  it  would  do  no  harm, 
and  away  from  the  already  excited  Galilee. 

ofra  6  Kvpios  ere*  irciroCrfKtv,  koI  rjXerjo-*  <tc  —  how  much  the  Lord 
hath  done  for  thee ,  and  pitied  thee} 

6  Kuptos  —  is  evidently  used  of  God,  as  neither  the  man  himself 
nor  his  friends  would  understand  its  application  to  Jesus.  And 
besides,  this  is  a  case  in  which  Jesus  would  especially  desire  to 
call  attention  to  what  God  had  done  for  him.  Lk.  says  6  ©cos,  8  s9. 

20.  rrj  Ac#ca7roAei  —  Decapoiis ,  the  ten  city  district,  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  cities,  east  of  the  Jordan,  liberated  by  Pompey  from 
Jewish  rule,  which  united  in  the  ten  city  alliance.  These  cities 
had  been  Hellenistic  since  the  Syrian  conquest,  had  been  con¬ 
quered  and  subjected  to  Jewish  rule  by  the  Maccabees,  and  were 
finally  liberated  by  Pompey.  SchUrer,  II.  i,  23,  1. 


RAISING  OF  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JAIRUS,  AND  HEAL¬ 
ING  OF  THE  WOMAN  WITH  AN  ISSUE  OF  BLOOD 

21-43.  Jesus ,  repelled  by  the  people  of  Decapoiis ,  returns 
to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake ,  and  there  raises  the  daughter 


1  The  translation  gives  just  the  slight  irregularity  of  the  Greek ;  "  how  much  ”  is 
the  object  of  the  first  verb ;  and  an  adverb  modifying  the  second,  which  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  double  use  of  o<ra.  So  Meyer,  who  calls  it  zeugmatisoh.  On  the  con¬ 
junction  of  the  perf.  and  aor.,  see  Win.  272.  The  perf.  suggests  the  present 
condition  as  well  as  the  past  act,  while  the  aor.  denotes  only  the  past  action. 
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of  a  synagogue  ruler  by  the  name  of  Jaims.  On  his  way  to 
the  house  of  fairus,  he  is  approached  in  the  crowd  by  a 
woman  with  an  issue  of  blood \  who  is  healed  at  the  touch 
of  his  garment \ 

21.  efe  to  iripav  iraXiv  (ruvrj^Orj  —  having  crossed  over  to  the  other 
side ,  again  there  was  gathered \ 

els  t6  xipav  x d\iv,  instead  of  t&\lp  els  rb  xipav,  Tisch.  K  D  mss,  of  Lat. 

Vet.  Syrr.  It  is  more  in  Mk.’s  manner  to  connect  xd\tv  with  avvhx^l* 

kox  rjv  napa.  ttjv  OaXacrcrav  —  And  he  was  by  the  sea.  According 
to  Mt.,  Jairus  came  to  Jesus  while  he  was  in  the  house.  He  places 
the  events  after  the  crossing  of  the  lake  in  the  following  order : 
first,  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  and  the  dispute  about  forgiveness 
of  sins ;  then,  the  call  of  Matthew ;  then,  the  question  of  John’s 
disciples  about  fasting  ;  and  then,  while  he  was  saying  these  things, 
the  coming  of  Jairus.  And  these  events  are  connected  all  the  way 
through  by  marks  of  time,  fixing  the  chronological  connection. 
Mt.  91 2-18. 

22.  Kat  epxtrax  els  to \v  ap\urwayo)ytM)v 1  —  And  there  comes  one  of 
the  synagogue- rulers. 

Omit  Idov  before  tpxeru,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A  102,  mss.  of 

Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh. 

According  to  Schilrer,  the  apxi(rwciy<oyo<;  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  a p\(ov,  the  officer  having  general  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  synagogue  ;  and  he  is  not  an  official  conducting  the  worship, 
for  which  no  special  appointment  was  made ;  but  he  is  the  officer 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  public  worship,  including  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  readers  and  preachers.  Mt.  calls  Jairus  an  apx^v,  and 
Lk.  uses  the  two  names  interchangeably,  which  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  two  offices,  though  distinct,  might  be  com¬ 
bined  in  one  person.  Generally,  there  was  only  one  ipxurwdywyos 
in  each  synagogue,  and  ds  tu>v  dp^tcrwaycoycui/  may  mean  one  of 
the  class  simply.  S.  Schtirer,  II.  2.  27. 

23.  xapaKaXei  —  beseeches. 

xapaKaXei,  instead  of  xa peic&Xet,  besought,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  ACL 

33t  etc. 

c^ci  ccr^arws  —  is  at  the  point  of  death} 

Mt.  says  dpn  ctcAcvtijo-cv,  just  died,  evidently  confounding  this 


1  apxi<Tvvayt*yos  is  found  in  profane  writings  only  in  Inscriptions. 

2  eo-xaTw*  is  found  in  the  N.T.  only  here.  Its  use  to  denote  at  the  point  of  death, 
in  extremis ,  is  condemned  by  Atticists.  See  Thay.-Grm.  Lex . 
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with  the  message  brought  later  by  members  of  his  household.  Lk. 
says  awidvr)(TK€v,  was  dying,  tva  i\0u)v  imSy*  —  i/tat  you  may  come 
and  lay}  Iva  <ra )0fi  kou  ry  —  that  she  may  be  saved  and  live . 

tva  (Toodjj  Kal  Mai,  instead  of  Situs  .  .  .  ftecTat,  Tisch.  Treg.  \VH.  RV. 

k  BCDL  A  13,  69,  346,  most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph. 

24.  rjKoXovOci  .  .  .  (o^Aos)  .  .  .,  Kal  <rw tOXifiov  —  a  crowd  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  they  pressed } 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  AN  ISSUE  OF  BLOOD 

There  is  a  peculiar  turn  given  to  this  story  by  the  statement  of 
Mk.  and  Lk.  that  Jesus  recognized  that  power  had  gone  forth  from 
him .  Mt.  treats  it  as  an  ordinary  miracle,  in  which  Jesus  con- 
-  sciously  exercises  his  healing  power.  But  Mk.  and  Lk.  represent 
it  as  a  miracle  in  which  the  woman  herself,  unknown  to  Jesus, 
draws  upon  his  healing  power,  and  Jesus  knows  it  only  by  the 
departure  of  the  power,  of  which  he  becomes  conscious  as  he 
would  be  of  any  bodily  change  happening  to  him.  It  would  seem 
that  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  miracle  was  performed  directly  by 
God,  without  the  intervention  of  Jesus,  of  which  Jesus  becomes 
aware  by  the  touch  of  the  woman,  but  not  by  the  loss  of  power. 
This  makes  an  opening,  as  Mt.’s  account  does  not,  for  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  Mk.  and  Lk.  The  fact  for  which  they  try  to  make  way 
in  their  account  is  the  cure  of  the  woman  without  the  intervention 
of  Jesus.  But  here  again,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  fact 
which  they  preserve  for  us,  and  their  explanation,  arising  from 
reflection  on  the  fact.  The  one  is  a  matter  of  testimony,  and  the 
other  of  judgment. 

25.  Kal  ywr}  ovaa  —  And  a  woman  being. 

Omit  ns,  a  certain ,  before  oCaa,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  ABCL  A  mss. 

Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Hard 

ovcra  iv  pixra  at/xaros  Zrrj  8u>8cxa —  being  in  an  issue  of  blood 
tiuelve  years?  There  is  nothing  in  the  language,  which  is  quite 


1  This  is  explained  by  Win.  as  a  weakened  form  of  imp.  43,  5  a.  My  prayer  is, 
that  you  may  come.  On  the  laying  on  of  hands,  see  on  i4L 

a  owctfAijSoi'  is  found  in  the  N.T.  only  in  this  passage.  The  change  from  the 
sing.  iiKo\ov6ti  to  the  plur.  is  due  to  the  crowding  being  thought  of,  not  as  the  act 
of  the  crowd  collectively,  but  individually. 

8  The  prep,  denotes  the  state  of  the  woman.  The  pres.  part,  ovoa  is  used  here 
of  a  past  state  continuing  into  the  present,  a  temporal  relation  properly  expressed 
by  the  perf.  Burton,  N.  T.  Moods  and  Tenses,  131  c. 
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general,  not  technical,  to  denote  the  nature  of  this  hemorrhage, 
but  it  was  probably  menstrual. 

26.  7roAAa  iraOdvcra  vtto  ttoAAwv  larpQiv  —  having  suffered  many 
things  at  the  hands  of  many  physicians }  haTravrjaaaa  ra  Trap  kav- 
tyjs  iravra  —  having  spent  all  that  she  had ? 

p.TjSkv  io<f>£\7]0cicra  —  seeing  that  she  was  no  way  benefited?  p.rjSkv 
is  used,  instead  of  ov8cv,  because  of  the  writer’s  way  of  conceiving 
what  is  nevertheless  stated  as  a  fact.  He  is  giving  here  not  only 
the  facts,  but  the  facts  as  they  lay  in  the  woman’s  mind  and 
became  her  reasons  for  coming  to  Jesus.  He  suggests  that  she 
knew  all  this,  and  reasoned  it  out  this  way,  and  this  subjective 
view  is  implied  in  the  use  of  /xt/Scv.  Win.  S5>£>  P* 

27.  aKov&axra  ra  irtpl  'Iryrov  —  having  heard  the  things  concerning 
Jesus . 

rA  is  inserted  before  r epl  by  Tisch.  (Treg.  marg .)  WH.  RV.  k*  BC*  A 

etc. 

The  things  concerning  Jesus  were  the  reports  of  his  miracles. 
So  far,  the  participles  have  denoted  the  particulars  of  the  woman’s 
state,  previous  to  her  coming  to  Jesus,  and  this  identity  of  relation 
has  led  to  the  use  of  koI  or  dAAa  to  connect  them.  Now,  the  narra¬ 
tive  passes  over  to  a  new  relation,  and  the  conjunction  is  dropped. 
t\0ovaa —  having  come .  Here,  the  long  line  of  participles  ceases  to 
be  elegant,  and  should  have  been  replaced  by  rjXOc  *cu,  she  came 
and. 

28.  0Ori  iav  auf/tapM  k&v  tcov  tfumuw  —  If  I  touch  his  garments 
only? 

Mr  &\f/ufiai  k9lw  tQp  Ifxanwp,  instead  of  k9lp  tup  Iparlwp  .  .  .  &\pw/juut 

Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A  etc. 

The  woman  seeks  to  be  cured  in  this  surreptitious  way  because 
of  her  uncleanness.1 2 * 4 5 6 

29.  cyvc o  t(3  a-topart  —  she  knew  in  her  body .  The  changed 
condition,  like  the  disease  itself,  would  make  itself  known  physi¬ 
cally.  on  iarai  airo  rrjs  /xaortyos  —  that  she  has  been  healed  of  the 


1  vnb  differs  from  avb  in  such  cases  as  denoting  under ;  or  at  the  hands  of  an  effi¬ 
cient  cause,  while  iirb  means  merely  from ,  an  occasional  cause.  Win.  47  b.  p.  364, 
368,  Thayer’s  Translation. 

2  rrap*  eavrij?  is  a  case  of  attraction,  the  prep,  taking  the  gen.  after  it,  instead  of 
the  dat.,  as  if  it  were  connected  with  6a*avq<ratra.  See  Win.  47  b.  66, 6. 

8  On  the  absurd  medical  treatment  of  such  cases,  see  Geikie,  Life  of  Christy 
chap.  42. 

4  Literally,  if  /  touch  if  even  his  garments.  It  is  a  case  of  condensed  structure, 

with  a^wpat  repeated  after  xav,  understood,  on  introduces  a  direct  quotation.  In 
translating  the  clause,  only  or  even  belongs  with  garments,  not  with  touch. —  If  / 
touch  his  garments  only . 

6  See  Lev.  1525-27. 
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scourge }  pAxm£  is  used  in  Greek  writers  to  denote  any  calamity 
providentially,  a  /x<£cm£  (feov .  But  the  providential  view  does  not 
appear  in  the  N.T.  use,  but  only  a  figurative  designation  of  the 
effect  of  disease. 

30.  iv  €clvt($  —  in  himself '.  Denotes  the  inwardness  of  his 
knowledge,  proceeding  from  his  own  feelings,  not  from  his 
knowledge  of  what  the  woman  had  done.  This  feeling  is  where 
Jesus'  knowledge  of  the  facts  began,  and  signifies  that  he  had  no 
conscious  part  in  the  miracle.  Also  the  expression  rrjv  i$  airrov 
Suva fuv  i^tXOovaavj  the  p<nuer  gone  out  from  him9  indicates  that  the 
writer  conceives  of  the  cure  as  effected  not  by  the  conscious  exer¬ 
cise  of  power  by  Jesus,  but  by  power  that  went  out  from  him 
involuntarily,  and  of  which  he  became  conscious  only  afterwards. 
Lk.  relates  the  story  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Mt.  tells  us 
that  the  woman  expected  to  be  cured  in  that  way,  but  that  Jesus 
felt  the  touch,  and  sought  the  woman  out,  after  which  the  miracle 
proceeded  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  possible  that  the  cure  took 
place  without  Jesus’  intervention,  but  by  a  direct  Divine  act,  as  in 
the  other  cases  in  which  the  throng  about  him  sought  to  touch 
even  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  as  many  as  touched  were  healed. 
Only,  in  this  case,  Jesus  knew  in  some  way  that  there  had  been  a 
touch  on  him  different  from  that  of  the  crowd,  and  chose  to  trace 
it  and  bring  himself  into  personal  contact  with  the  person  from 
whom  it  proceeded,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the  imper¬ 
sonal  form  which  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  numbers  doing  the 
same  thing.  This  has  been  interpreted  by  Mk.  and  Lk.  into  a 
miracle  done  not  by  Divine  intervention,  but  coming  from  a  spring 
of  power  in  Jesus,  which  could  be  drawn  on,  but  not  without  his 
feeling  the  efflux,  the  loss  of  power.  While  Mt  has  reduced  it  to 
a  miracle  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

32.  rrjv  tovto  iroirjo-aaav  —  her  who  did  this.  This  is  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  result  of  his  search.  Jesus  was  ignorant  who  had  done  it, 
and  so  of  course,  whether  it  was  man  or  woman. 

33.  <f}oPrf$€i<ra  #c.  rpc/xo vaa  —  the  aor.  pass.,  denoting  a  past  act, 
and  the  pres.,  denoting  a  present  state  ;  having  been  frightened  and 
trembling. 

34.  vTrayc  els  elprjvrjv — go  in  health.  An  exact  translation  of 
the  Heb.  Dltyb  the  salutation  used  by  them  in  saying  fare¬ 
well.  elprjvrj  does  not  have  its  Greek  meaning,  peace ,  but  one 
imported  directly  from  the  Heb.,  general  wellbeing ,  or  in  this  case, 
health.  This  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word,  and  peace 
only  a  secondary  meaning,  whereas  peace  is  the  only  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word.  Our  version  translates  it  always  peace ,  which  is 
misleading. 


1  iarat  is  a  perfect  pass,  of  the  deponent  verb  iaopcu,  which  has  a  passive  signi¬ 
fication  in  the  perf.,  aor.  pass.,  and  x  fut. 
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koI  i<rOi  vyiys  —  and  be  well \  This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  cure  was  performed  now  for  the  first  time,  as  everything 
in  the  story  points  to  the  fact  that  the  cure  was  effected  when  she 
touched  Jesus,  v.29. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JAIRUS. 

This  is  the  only  case  of  raising  of  the  dead  related  by  all  the 
Synoptics.  Only  Lk.  tells  of  the  case  at  Nain,  711"17.  The  words, 
she  did  not  die ,  but  sleeps ,  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  the  sup¬ 
position  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  raising  the  dead,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  have  been  so  used.  Beyschlag  treats  it  as  a  case 
in  which  the  state  ordinarily  called  death  has  been  reached,  but 
in  which  there  has  been  no  final  separation  of  soul  and  body,  so 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  awakening,  which  there  would  not  be, 
if  the  connection  between  the  two  had  been  actually  severed. 
Holtzmann  treats  the  language  more  rudely  as  a  contradiction 
within  the  story  itself  of  its  miraculous  intention.  Everything 
else  in  the  three  accounts  favors  the  hypothesis  of  death.  The 
announcement  in  Mt.  is  that  the  child  is  dead,  in  Mk.  and  Lk., 
that  she  is  dying,  and  later,  that  she  is  dead.  Lk.  says  that  they 
knew  her  to  be  dead,  an  expression  which  is  inappropriate,  if  it  was 
their  mistaken  supposition.  And  Jesus  signifies  his  sense  of  the 
momentousness  of  the  occasion  by  taking  with  him  only  the  three, 
a  selection  reserved  for  the  critical  periods  of  his  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  explanation  of  Jesus’  words,  which  makes  she  did 
not  die,  but  sleeps  mean  that  this  was  not  an  ordinary  case  of 
death,  though  really  death ;  but  resembling  sleep,  since  the  child 
was  to  be  raised,  does  not  seem  quite  adequate.  And  Beyschlag’s 
explanation  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  But  it  is  purely  an 
exegetical  consideration.  His  general  objection  to  miracles  of 
resurrection  is  a  question  by  itself,  and  the  theory  of  miracles  to 
which  it  belongs  discredits  many  of  Jesus’  miracles  without  suffi¬ 
cient  reason.  He  attributes  the  genuine  cases  to  the  immense 
influence  of  Jesus*  personality  on  other  men,  with  its  reaction  on 
the  body,  and  of  course  excludes  all  miracles  on  nature,  and  of 
actual  reanimation  of  a  dead  body.  When  once  the  soul  and  body 
are  finally  severed,  the  possibility  of  reanimation  ceases.  Mean¬ 
time,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  narratives  themselves  treat 
this  as  a  case  of  raising  the  dead. 
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35.  tp'xpvrai  diro  rov  dp\t(rway(Lyov  —  they  come  from  the  syna¬ 
gogue's  ruler’s  house .  The  Greek  says  from  the  synagogue  ruler , 
but  he  was  with  Jesus,  and  they  bring  the  message  to  him. 

on  r\  Ovyarrjp  ( rov  dircOave. '  rt  Irt  o-kuAAcc?  rov  StSaoxaAov  ;  —  thy 
daughter  has  died;  why  troublest  thou  the  teacher  further  ?l 

36.  ’Iiyc rows  irapaKowras  —  Jesus  having  overheard,  i.e.  heard 
what  was  not  addressed  to  him. 

Omit  cd$4w s  before  Tapaxovcas,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BDL  A  I,  28, 

40,  209,  225,  271,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh.  etc.  Tapaieowrat , 

instead  of  dtcowrat ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  *  BL  A  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet. 

povov  irurrcve —  In  accordance  with  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
present  imp.,  this  means,  hold  on  to  your  faith,  do  not  lose  it? 

37.  per  avrov  trvvaKoXov&rjoraL  —  Literally,  to  accompany  with 
him .  The  ordinary  construction  is  the  dat. 

purr1  airrov ,  instead  of  airrtf,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCL  A  one  ms. 

Lat.  Vet  Pesh. 

Uerpov,  k.  ’Iojccd/Jov,  k.  'Iuxlwtjv  —  The  prominence  here  given  to 
these  three  is  repeated  at  the  Transfiguration  and  in  Gethsemane 
(92  1433).  The  reason  for  admitting  only  these  in  this  case  is  the 
same  which  led  him  to  enjoin  secrecy  in  regard  to  his  miracles 
generally,  but  which  is  enhanced  by  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
this  miracle.  His  miracles  generaly  earned  him  an  undesired 
notoriety,  but  this  would  startle  even  one  accustomed  to  them,  and 
would  excite  a  furor  among  the  people.  Note  on  i45. 

3a  #ccu  €p\ovrai  .  .  .  #cal  Oeaspti  Oopvftov  teal  kXjoll ovras  —  and 
they  come  .  .  .  and  he  sees  a  crowd  and  persons  weeping. 

tpxorrcu,  instead  of  $px^rcut  he  comes,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  ABCDF  A 

l»  33»  some  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh.  jcoI  before  ic\alorras,  Tisch. 

Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABCLMU  An  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Syrr. 

dXa\ofovTas  —  wailing,  is  an  onomatopoetic  word,  coming  from 
dXa\a,  a  cry  uttered  originally  by  soldiers  going  into  battle,  but 
afterwards  adapted  to  other  cries  expressing  various  feelings. 
Elsewhere,  in  the  N.T.,  it  is  used  only  in  1  Cor.  131,  to  denote 
the  clanging  of  a  cymbal.  It  is  used  very  appropriately  of  the 
monotonous  wail  of  hired  mourners. 

39.  Tt  OopvptiaOc  teal  fcAaterc;  —  Why  do  you  make  a  tumult  and 
weep  ?  Mt.  also  speaks  of  the  crowd  as  Oopvfiovptvov,  and  intro¬ 
duces  av\rjrds,  flute-players .  There  was  the  exaggerated  noise 
and  ostentation  of  hired  mourners. 


1  <r«iUAci?  means  properly  to  flay,  and  is  used  in  the  weakened  sense,  to  trouble , 
only  in  the  Biblical  and  still  later  Greek.  In  the  N.T.  it  is  a  rare  word,  and  its 
use  here  and  in  the  parallel  passage,  Lk.  849,  is  one  of  the  strong  indications  that 
the  Synoptical  Gospels  are  interdependent.  a  See  Win.  43,  3  b. 


V.  39-43]  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JAIRUS  IOI 

to  iraxhlov  ovk  diriQavtv,  dWa  KaOcv&u  —  the  child  did  not  die ,  but 
sleeps .  This  may  be  said  from  the  standpoint  of  Jesus,  who 
knows  that  she  is  to  be  raised,  so  turning  her  death  into  sleep. 
But  see  note  at  beginning  of  paragraph. 

jcai  #caT€yc\<ov  aurov  —  and  they  laughed  him  down .  They  under¬ 
stood  him  literally,  and  Lk.  says  that  they  knew  the  child  to  be 
dead. 

40.  auro?  Sk  itcpaXiov  it avras  —  but  he ,  having  put  out  all. 

aMs  Si,  instead  of  6  Si,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDL  A  33,  Lat.  Vet. 

except  one  ms.  Vulg.  Memph. 

kcu  rous  fi€T  avrov  —  and  those  with  him ,  viz.  Peter,  James,  and 
John. 

o7rov  rjv  to  ttouSlov  —  where  the  child  was . 

Omit  &  panel /jlcpop,  lying ,  after  touSIop,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A 

102,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

41.  ToAifld,  Kovfi  —  Maiden ,  arise.  ToAi0d  is  the  Chaldaic 
KJTbtp,  fem.  of  a  youth,  kov/jl  is  the  Heb.  imp.  mp.  kov/u 
of  the  TR.  is  the  proper  fem.  form,  kov/jl  is  the  masc.  used  as  an 
interjection.  The  language  of  Jesus  reproduced  here  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  he  spoke  in  Aramaic,  the  language  of  Palestine  at  the 
time. 

Kov/jl  (KoO/a,  Treg.),  Tisch.  WH.  k  BCLM  1,  33,  271,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet. 

tyeipe,  instead  of  tyeipai,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABCDL  All  etc. 

To  Kopacnov —  Maiden } 

42.  7/v  yap  ItS>v  —  for  she  was  twelve  years  old.  This  is 

introduced  to  explain  the  walking,  nothing  having  been  said  about 
her  age  before,  iilorr/oav  tvOvs  Ikotoctil  peyaXy  —  they  were 
amazed  immediately  with  a  great  amazement 

eWif  after  i^ierrysap,  Tisch.  (Treg.  marg .)  WH.  RV.  M  BCL  A  33, 

Memph. 

43.  &€(rr£tXaTo  —  he  commanded?  tva  /ir/fcU  yvoi  —  that  no  one 
know. 

ypot,  instead  of  7 pf,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  k  BDL. 

Weiss  contends  that  the  words  of  Jesus,  maiden ,  arise,  do  not 
mean  that  she  is  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  death,  but  that  the 


1  In  the  earlier  writers,  this  word  is  used  disparagingly,  belonging,  as  it  does, 
only  to  colloquial  speech.  It  is  a  rare  word  in  the  N.T.,  and  its  use  here  and  in 
the  parallel  account,  Mt.  9s4,  points  in  the  same  direction  as  the  use  of  o-kvAAck, 

V.86. 

2  This  is  a  weakened  sense  of  both  noun  and  verb,  which  denote  the  actual 
putting  one  out  of  his  senses,  beside  himself,  and  it  belongs  to  later  Greek.  On 
the  use  of  the  dat.  akin  to  the  acc.  of  kindred  signification,  see  Win.  32,  2,  at  end. 

8  The  nearest  approach  to  this  meaning  in  earlier  Greek  is  to  dtcide  or  deter¬ 
mine.  This  meaning  belongs  in  the  main  to  Biblical  Greek. 
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maiden  already  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  God,  is  to 
rise  from  her  couch.  But  this  is  pure  assumption,  there  being 
nothing  in  common  linguistic  usage  to  justify  this  distinction. 
And  it  leaves  out  of  sight  the  plain  fact  that  the  words  of  Jesus  on 
such  occasions  are  the  signal  for  the  performance  of  the  miracle. 
Weiss  is  theory-bound  in  his  treatment  of  the  miracles. 


REJECTION  AT  NAZARETH 

VL  1-6.  Jesus  visits  Nazareth ,  and  teaches  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  His  countrymen  express  t/ieir  surprise  at  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  displayed  by  one  so  obscure  in  his  originy 
and  Jesus  is  prevented  by  their  unbelief  from  the  usual 
exercise  of  his  healing  gifts. 

L  Kcu  i&jXOtv  €K€iOcv  —  And  he  went  out  thence.  With  these 
words  Mk.  connects  this  visit  with  the  events  of  the  preceding 
chap. 

Mt.  places  this  visit  after  the  parables,  saying  expressly  that  it 
was  after  he  had  ended  these  parables1  (is5^58).  Lk.  tells  us  of  a 
visit  to  Nazareth  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  41<ww,  in  which 
Jesus  quotes  the  same  parable  as  in  this  visit,  of  the  prophet  not 
without  honor  except  in  his  own  country.  And  the  position  in 
which  he  places  this  rejection  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  in 
Galilee,  and  just  before  the  record  of  the  beginning  of  Jesus*  resi¬ 
dence  in  Capernaum,  seems  to  indicate  a  connection  between 
these  events  in  the  author’s  mind.  However,  Lk.  inserts  in  v.28 
a  reference  to  works  done  in  Capernaum,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  place  which  he  assigns  to  the  visit,  previous  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  in  Capernaum.  Mt.  also  notes  the  leaving  Nazareth  and 
settling  in  Capernaum,  but  places  this  present  event  after  the  par¬ 
ables.  The  accounts  cannot  be  harmonized,  except  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  a  repetition  of  the  visit  to  Nazareth,  and  his  rejection 
there.  It  is  easy  enough  to  suppose  that  Jesus  visited  his  family 
several  times,  and  met  this  ungracious  reception  at  the  hands  of 
his  countrymen,  but  it  is  also  quite  evident  that  the  Evangelists 
have  got  hold  of  one  story,  marked  by  the  same  details  through¬ 
out,  and  have  placed  this  one  rejection  in  different  parts  of  the 
Gospel.  Two  things  are  evident  in  regard  to  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  Gospels ;  first,  that  the  Evangelists  intended 


1  See  Note  on  Relation  of  Synoptical  Accounts  at  beginning  of  ch.  5,  for  the 
place  of  the  parables  in  Mt.’s  account.  And  notice  how  Mt.  thus  connects  the 
visit  to  Nazareth  with  the  healing  of  Peter’s  mother-in-law,  which  Mk.  and  Lk. 
put  at  the  beginning  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  while  Mt.,  though  connecting  the 
two  events  as  they  do,  puts  them  both  at  a  late  period. 
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to  make  such  an  arrangement,  and  secondly,  that  their  several 
arrangements  do  not  always  agree. 

rrjv  warpCSa  airrov  —  his  own  country .  Nazareth  is  the  place 
meant,  the  residence  of  his  family,  and  where  he  had  lived  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry. 

tpxrrai  corner  instead  of  ^X0er  came ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  k  BCLD 
Hard,  marg . 

2.  rjp(aro  SiSdo-tcciv  iv  rrj  awaywyrj.  There  was  no  regularly 
appointed  person  to  perform  this  office  in  the  synagogue,  but  the 
hpXurwaytayos  might  select  any  one  to  read  the  lessons  and  to 
preach.1  If  any  Rabbi  was  present,  they  would  avail  themselves 
of  him  for  the  purpose.  Jesus  used  this  opportunity  as  long  as 
it  was  open  to  him,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  denied  the  syna¬ 
gogue  after  a  time. 

teal  oi  iroAAot  axovorrc?  —  and  the  many  hearing  him . 

Insert  ol  before  xoXXoi,  Tisch.  (Treg.  marg.')  WH.  RV.  marg.  BL  13,  28, 

69. 

The  many  means  here  the  multitude ,  all  except  a  few } 

TloQtv  tovto)  ravra ;  —  Whence  to  this  man  these  things  ?  The 
demonstratives  bring  into  sharp  contrast  the  man  and  the  things 
done  by  him  ;  this  man  of  whom  we  know  everything  and  nothing 
great \  and  these  wonderful  things .  The  same  thing  is  repeated  in 
the  next  clause,  where  Tovnp  replaces  av-na  in  the  Crit.  text.  They 
imply  by  their  question,  which  is  evidently  contemptuous  in  its 
tone,  that  these  things  are  unaccountable,  and  their  inference  is 
not  creditable  to  him,  as  it  might  easily  be,  from  such  facts. 
They  reason  that  anything  legitimate  of  this  kind  would  have  shown 
itself  in  his  early  life,  teal  Swazis  Totavrai  . .  .  ytvd/xcvat.  With  this 
reading,  the  question  in  this  v.  resolves  itself  into  three,  or  rather 
two  questions  and  an  exclamation.  The  substitution  of  the  parti¬ 
ciple  ytvo/utemt  for  the  verb  in  the  last  part  makes  it  an  exclamation. 
The  picture  is  of  several  groups  of  objectors,  of  which  one  throws 
out  the  sneer,  “  Whence  to  this  one  these  things  ?  ”  another  takes 
it  up  in  the  same  tone,  “  And  what  is  the  wisdom  given  to  this 
one  ?  ”  and  a  third  exclaims,  ((And  such  miracles  done  through  his 
hands T* 

TovT(pf  instead  of  a £r<£,  after  Sodtu ra,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A 
Memph.  (most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  tV/f).  Omit  5ti  before  ical  dvv&pets 
n**tc  ABC3  EFGHLMSUV  A  1, 13,  28,  33,  69,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph. 
7 ipoftevai,  instead  of  ylrornu,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  w*  «*c  BL  A  33,  mss .  Lat. 
Vet.  Memph. 

3.  6  tIktusv  —  the  wood-worker .  Mt.  says  6  rov  tcktovos  vto?,  — 
the  son  of  the  carpenter ,  1356.  The  word  tcxtwv,  which  is  found  in 


1  See  Note  on  apxurvvayttyos,  s2*. 


2  See  Win.  18,  3,  end  of  section. 
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the  N.T.  only  in  these  two  parallel  passages,  means  any  worker  in 
wood,  rarely  in  any  other  substance.  6  vloq  Mapuis  —  the  son 
of  Mary.  The  dropping  out  of  Joseph  in  the  gospel  narrative 
probably  indicates  his  death  before  this  time  of  Jesus*  ministry. 
Kal  d3cA<^o?  —  and  brother.  On  the  nature  of  this  relation,  see  on 
318.  It  should  be  added,  in  proof  of  the  improbability  that  these 
d&A <£oi  were  anything  else  than  brothers  of  Jesus,  that  Lk.  2 7 
speaks  of  Jesus  as  the  first-born  son.  There  is  no  more  baseless, 
nor  for  that  matter,  prejudiced  theory,  in  the  whole  range  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  study,  than  that  which  makes  Jesus  the  only  child  of  Mary. 

Kal  f,  instead  of  &8c\<f>6s  Si,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  m  BCDL  A 

one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh. 

i<TKav&a\C£ovTo  iv  avr<3  —  they  were  made  to  stumble  in  him ,  pre¬ 
vented  from  proper  action  by  what  they  saw  in  him.  On  the 
meaning  of  the  verb,  see  on  417.  The  prep,  denotes  the  person 
in  whom  the  stumbling  block  is  found.  But  its  use  in  such  a  con¬ 
nection  is  unusual  in  Greek.  And  the  repetition  of  the  exact 
language  in  Mt.  1357  furnishes  another  item  in  the  linguistic  proof 
of  the  interdependence  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels. 

4.  Kal  cAeycv  avroU  6  *1  rprovs  —  And  Jesus  said  to  them. 

Kai  fXryer,  instead  of  tfXryer  to,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDL  A  33, 
most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh. 

Trpo<f>rjTrj<;  —  a  prophet.  The  word  means  in  classical  Greek  an 
interpreter  of  the  gods,  or  of  their  oracles,  and  then  in  general,  a 
seer.  In  the  Biblical  usage,  it  denotes  an  inspired  teacher. 
ovyycvcwrtv  —  kinsmen} 

avyyeptvatr,  instead  of  avyyevfoi,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  B*  D2  EFGHLUV 
A  I,  33,  69,  124,  209,  262,  271,  346.  Insert  afoov  after  avyycrevaiv, Tisch. 
Treg.  WH.  RV.  BC*  KLM2  (A  iavrov)  28,  71,  218,  235,  most  mss.  Lat. 
Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Syrr. 

This  proverb  has  various  forms,  among  them  the  one  stating  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  all  based,  being  Familiarity  breeds  con¬ 
tempt.  It  applies  exactly  to  the  case  of  our  Lord  at  Nazareth, 
where  he  was  brought  up,  and  in  that  early  private  life  showed  no 
signs  of  the  supernatural  powers  of  his  public  ministry.  There  is 
always  some  difference  that  separates  public  from  private  life,  a 
man  not  being  called  upon  for  the  same  exercise  of  his  powers  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other.  And  to  the  unthinking  person,  this  is  a 
defect,  because  it  seems  to  indicate  something  unreal,  put  on  for 
the  occasion,  in  the  greatness  of  the  man  in  whom  it  appears. 
And  of  course,  if  there  is  any  real  descent,  the  charge  is  true. 
But  in  the  case  of  our  Lord,  there  was  only  the  difference  that 


1  M  A  barbarous  declension,”  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 
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naturally  belongs  to  the  difference  of  the  two  spheres.  In  the 
same  way,  a  statesman  does  not  continually  air  his  wisdom  in 
private,  which  may  be  a  sign  of  his  greatness. 

5.  ovk  cSvyoLTo  —  he  could  not  Of  course,  this  was  a  moral 
inability.  Jesus  required  faith  for  the  performance  of  his  mira¬ 
cles,  and  that  was  wanting  here ;  nay,  there  was  a  positive  dis¬ 
belief,  no  mere  doubt.  He  found  elsewhere  a  poor  wavering 
faith,  but  not  enough  lack  to  hinder  his  work  of  physical  healing, 
though  it  kept  him  out  of  men’s  souls.  But  here  the  general 
unbelief  of  the  nation  reached  its  climax,  and  prevented  even  this 
one  good  that  his  countrymen  generally  permitted  him  to  do 
them. 

ct  fiY]  iOipdircxxTc  —  except  that  he  healed }  dp/wcrrot? — sick  folk 
EV.8 

6.  iOavfjuurtv  &a  rrjv  dirwrrtav  avrwy  —  he  marvelled  at  their 
unbelief? 

idavpaaer,  instead  of  i6avfAafe,  Tisch.  WH.  m  BE  *. 

Jesus’  wonder  was  a  part  of  his  humanity.  He  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  intuitive  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  proverb  shows  that  he 
traced  this  unbelief  to  its  source  ;  he  could  account  for  it,  that  is 
to  say :  but  it  exceeded  his  expectations,  and  excited  his  wonder. 

•jrcpirjyc  Tots  Kiofm s  —  he  went  round  about  the  villages.  Jesus 
had  left  Capernaum  for  a  time,  and  being  rebuffed  at  Nazareth, 
he  does  not  return  to  the  former  place,  but  makes  a  tour  of  the 
villages  about  Nazareth. 


MISSION  OF  THE  TWELVE 

7-13.  Jesus  sends  out  the  twelve  to  aid  him  in  his  more 
extended  work .  His  instructions  to  them. 

Jesus  is  now  engaged  in  one  of  those  journeys  through  Galilee, 
in  which  he  branches  out  from  his  more  restricted  work  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Capernaum,  and  instead  of  keeping  the  twelve 
with  him  after  his  ordinary  custom,  he  sends  them  out  in  groups 
of  two  to  help  him  in  his  work  of  proclaiming  the  kingdom,  and 
preaching  repentance,  and  healing  the  sick.  His  instructions, 
which  are  evidently  practical  in  their  nature,  not  ascetic,  nor 


1  The  regular  construction  would  require  the  inf.  here,  this  verb  being  in  the 
same  construction  as  noiriaai,  and  not  iivvaro. 

2  This  is  exactly  our  word  invalid \  or  infirm . 

8  6cd  rrtv  awurriav  is  an  unusual  construction  with  Mavuturey,  in  fact,  the  only  case 
of  it  in  the  N.T.  (It  seems  quite  improbable,  both  from  the  position  and  from  the 
course  of  thought,  that  61a  rovro  in  J.  7s2  belongs  with  v.21.) 
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involving  any  important  principle,  are  that  they  should  not  encum¬ 
ber  themselves  with  any  unnecessary  outfit,  nor  spend  their  time 
in  finding  better  entertainment  than  that  which  first  offers  itself  in 
any  place  that  they  enter. 

7.  teal  TTpotTKoXiLTaj.  tovs  3d>$€*a  —  This  statement  belongs  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  preceding  irtpirjyt  Tas  Kw/xas  kvkX a>  Si8d(rK(i)v.  Evi¬ 
dently,  this  mission  of  the  twelve  is  for  the  purposes  of  this  wider 
work  undertaken  by  him.  In  this  going  around  from  place  to 
place,  this  attempt  to  cover  more  ground  than  usual,  he  calls  in 
the  aid  of  his  disciples.  rjp(aro  airoarlWav  —  Since  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  apostles,  this  is  the  first  mention  of  such  a  general 
circuit  as  this,  and  hence  this  is  designated  as  the  beginning  of 
Jesus’  sending  them  forth.  So  Meyer  and  others.  Morison  treats 
it  as  an  idiosyncrasy  of  Mark’s,  a  part  of  his  vividness  of  style. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  that  the  general  use  of  this 
verb  in  the  Gospels  is  periphrastic  and  peculiar,  many  of  the 
cases  not  yielding  to  treatment.  But  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Mk., 
and  this  is  a  case  in  which  there  is  evidently  a  beginning  pointed 
out. 

Sx jo  8vo  —  two  by  two}  c£owiav  r.  irvtvp&TMV  TWV  bjcaOdpruiv 

—  authority  over  the  unclean  spirits .  This  is  to  Mk.  the  repre¬ 
sentative  miracle,  being  mentioned  by  him  frequently  as  if  it  were 
by  itself,  where  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  accompanied 
by  other  miracles.  See  i80  315,Tex.  Crit.  It  was  so  accompanied 
in  this  case.  See  v.13 

8.  el  prj  pd/3&ov  povov  —  This  was  to  be  the  only  addition  to 
their  home  outfit,  the  only  thing  that  they  were  to  take  for  the 
road.  Mt.  and  Lk.  do  not  make  this  exception,  but  expressly 
include  the  stick  among  the  prohibited  things,  prj  aprov ,  prj  i rypav 

—  no  bread ,  no  wallet  (or  haversack ).  This  order,  adopted  by 

Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  is  the  natural  order.  The  words  belong 
together,  as  do  (wn/v  and  irqpav  is  a  leather  sack,  haver¬ 

sack,  used  to  carry  provisions,  £d \vrjv  is  the  girdle  or  belt,  in 
which  they  carried  money.  xa^K°1'  means  brass ,  or  copper ,  and 
secondarily,  money  of  any  kind. 

Aprov  M  irhpap,  instead  of  t tjpav  Aprov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n 

BCL  A  33,  Memph. 

9.  wroScSc/uicvovs  —  The  participle  is  put  in  the  acc.  as  if  to  agree 
with  a  preceding  acc.  with  an  inf.  The  command  to  wear  san¬ 
dals  seems  superfluous,  but  it  is  really  a  part  of  the  injunction 
against  any  luxury  in  their  outfit,  being  contrasted  with  shoes  pro¬ 
tecting  the  upper  part  of  the  feet  as  well  as  the  soles.  There  is 


*  &vo  Svo — is  a  Hebrew  fashion  of  expressing  the  distributive  idea,  where  the 
Greeks  would  say  dvd  or  «aTd  6vo, 
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no  contradiction  between  this  and  the  command  not  to  buy  san¬ 
dals  for  the  journey,  Mt.  io9,  the  latter  being  directed  against  the 
purchase  of  extra  sandals  over  and  above  what  they  were  wearing. 
But,  while  there  is  no  contradiction,  there  is  a  difference ;  they 
are  two  orders  about  this  same  matter  of  sandals.  All  that  we 
can  gather  about  it  is,  that  Jesus  gave  some  direction  about  san¬ 
dals  in  connection  with  the  general  direction  for  simplicity  of 
equipment,  of  which  the  several  Gospels  have  preserved  different 
accounts,  fxrj  ivSvarjaOe  Svo  —  do  not  wear  two  tunics } 

Mt.  and  Lk.  say  that  they  were  not  to  have  or  provide  two  tunics. 
But  this  forbids  their  wearing  two,  referring  to  a  custom  of  dress 
belonging  to  persons  of  distinction,  who  wore  two  xl™>vas,  an 
inner  and  an  outer.  See  Bib .  Die.,  article  Dress,  and  Die.  of 
Antig.,  article  Tunica.  In  general,  these  directions  are  against 
luxury  in  their  equipment,  and  also  against  their  providing  them¬ 
selves  with  what  they  could  procure  from  the  hospitality  of  others. 
Evidently,  if  they  took  no  food  and  no  money,  this  dependence 
on  others  would  be  their  only  resort.  See  Mt.  io10. 

Treg.  marg.  WH.  read  fodvtraaBai,  which  is  also  the  reading  of  Beza 
and  Elzevir,  with  B2  S  II  *.  L  and  some  others  read  hMwrBa  1.  Improba¬ 
ble  and  unsupported. 

10.  €K€i  .  .  .  £K€iOcv  —  there  .  .  .  thence .  The  first  of  these 
refers  to  oikulv  in  the  preceding,  and  the  second  to  oirov.  They 
were  to  remain  in  the  one  house  until  they  left  the  place.  This 
injunction  is  directed  evidently  against  a  restless  and  dissatisfied 
changing  from  one  house  to  another.  They  were  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  hospitality  offered  them.  See  Lk.  io7. 

11.  os  av  T07ros  fly  SefajTcu,  fxrjfc  a.Kov<r(i)(TLv  —  With  this  reading, 
the  subject  changes  in  the  second  clause,  so  that  it  reads,  “  what¬ 
ever  place  does  not  receive  you,  and  they  do  not  hear  you." 

of  Ar  t6tos  instead  of  foot  Ar  /J)  Stfarrai,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 

RV.  k  BL  A**  13,  28,  69,  124,  346,  Memph.  Hard.  marg. 

cicTivafaTc  tov  x<wv  —  This  was  a  symbolical  act,  signifying  that 
the  actor  considered  even  the  dust  of  the  place  as  defiling.  See 
Lk.  io11.  c(s  fmpTvpLov  aurots  —  for  a  testimony  unto  them ,  not 
against  them .  It  was  to  testify  to  the  men  themselves  what  the 
act  signifies,  viz.  that  these  heralds  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  shook 
off  all  association  with  them  as  defiling.  The  rest  of  the  verse  is 
to  be  omitted.  It  is  evidently  copied  from  Mt.  iow. 

Omit  \4y <0  vfuvt  Verily  I  say  unto  you ,  to  end  of  verse,  Tisch.  Treg. 
WH.  RV.  n  BCDL  A  17,  28,  most  mss .  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg. 


1  On  this  change  from  the  indirect  to  direct  discourse,  see  Win.  63,  II.  2.  The 
RV.  indicates  the  change  of  structure  by  inserting  said  he.  And  the  change  in 
viro6«S«p«Vovc  by  inserting  io  go. 
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12.  iKTjpvlav  Iva  furavoSxriv  — they  made  proclamation  that  men 
should  repent  On  the  meaning  of  the  verbs,  see  on  i4.  Iva  with 
the  subj.  denotes  the  contents  of  their  proclamation,  the  same  as 
the  inf.,  not  its  purpose.  See  Win.  44,  8,  a.1 

iictipvZaPj  instead  of  irtjpvaffov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDL  A  Pesh. 

Hard.  marg. 

13.  rj\€L<f>ov  iXaita — they  anointed  with  oil.  This  is  the  only 

place  in  the  N.T.,  except  James  514,  in  which  anointing  and  healing 
are  mentioned  together.  Anointing  was  a  frequent  specific,  how¬ 
ever,  in  ordinary  medical  treatment,  and  this  would  suggest  its  use 
in  the  symbolism  of  supernatural  healing.  —  thi ;  word 

occurs  only  four  times  in  the  N.T.,  and  two  of  these,  the  only  ones 
in  Mk.,  are  this  and  v.5  In  this  account  of  what  the  disciples 
did,  we  have  the  purpose  of  their  mission,  which  is  only  implied 
in  v.7. 


HEROD'S  CONJECTURE 

14-16.  Herod  hears  of  the  miracles  performed  by  the  dis¬ 
ciples ,  and  explains  them  by  the  supposition  that  Jesus  is 
John  the  Baptist ,  whom  he  has  beheaded \  and  who  has  risen 
from  the  dead. 

Herod  Antipas,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  from  his  residence  at 
Tiberias  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  would  not  hear  much 
of  Jesus.  Our  Lord  never  went  there  himself,  owing  probably  to 
the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  court,  and  its  corrupting  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  Jewish  element  of  the  population.8  But  it  is  possible 
that  the  disciples,  in  this  more  extended  tour,  had  come  near 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  Herod,  who  was  usually  careless 
of  the  religious,  or  even  of  the  possible  political  aspects  of  Jesus’ 
work.  And  the  king,  so  called  by  courtesy,  conscious  stricken  by 
his  execution  of  John  the  Baptist,  thinks  that  these  miracles  of 
which  he  hears  are  the  work  of  the  resurrected  prophet. 

14.  rjKowrcv  —  the  object  of  this  verb  is  evidently  the  things  just 
narrated,  the  work  accomplished  by  the  twelve.  <f>avep6v  yap 
cymro  to  ovopja  —  this  explains  the  preceding  statement,  showing 
how  the  works  of  the  disciples  led  to  these  conjectures  of  Herod 
and  others  in  regard  to  Jesus  himself.  Jesus  became  known 


1  Morison  makes  a  curious  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  aor.  subj.  of  the  TR. 
means  might ,  while  the  pres.  sub.  means  may.  This  difference  is  expressed  in 
Greek  by  a  change  of  moods,  not  of  tenses.  2  See  Schtircr,  II.  I.  23,  33. 
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through  the  works  of  his  disciples,  and  hence  Herod  found  it 
necessary  to  account  for  him  in  some  way. 

The  Herod  who  beheaded  John  was  Herod  Antipas,  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  Malthace,  and  in  the  partition  of  his  father's 
kingdom,  he  was  made  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Persea.1 

teal  cXcycv  on  'Ioxlvvt)':  .  .  .  cyiyycprai  Ik  vtKpiov  —  and  he  said 
that  John  .  .  .  has  risen  from  the  dead . 

Kal  tXeyop,  and  they  said,  Treg.  marg .  WH.  RV.  marg.  BD  6,  271  mss . 
of  Lat.  Vet.  Improbable,  as  it  makes  Herod  take  up  a  common  rumor, 
v.16,  whereas  it  is  evident  that  this  strange  conjecture  started  with  the 
king’s  conscience,  4y4jyepTcu  4k  P€Kp&p,  instead  of  4k  ptKpCjp  4jy4pOri,  Tisch. 
Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A  33,  Latt.  Memph.  Pesh. 

Herod's  superstition  and  his  guilty  conscience  raised  this  ghost 
to  plague  him.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Herod  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  John's  resurrection  in  order  to  account  for  the 
difference  between  his  natural  life,  in  which  he  performed  no  mira¬ 
cles,  and  this  report  of  wonderful  works.  But  it  seems  doubtful 
if  Herod  went  so  curiously  into  the  matter  as  this.  Rather,  he 
wishes  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  and  he  does  it  by  attrib¬ 
uting  them  to  a  man  who  had  proved  himself  so  far  above  mortal 
man  by  his  own  resurrection,  that  any  other  wonders  seemed 
natural  for  him.  c'vepyovcriv  at  Swafuis  iv  axmp  —  the  powers  work 
in  him,  are  active  in  him .  In  conjunction  with  a  verb  like  tVcpyou- 
crtv,  Swa/teis  returns  to  its  proper  meaning  of  powers . 

15.  "AAAot  &  cAcyov —  And  others  said 

Insert  84  after  &XX01  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  ABCDEHKLS  A U  Latt 
Memph.  Hard. 

*HAtas  —  Referring  to  the  expectation  that  Elijah  would  return 
to  the  earth  before  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  (Mai.  4a).  art 
Trpo<f>rjTTjs  cS?  els  rCiv  Trpo^Tjruiv  —  that  it  is  a  prophet  like  one  of  the 
prophets .  The  words  do  not  express  the  idea  that  he  was  just  a 
prophet,  like  one  of  the  ordinary  prophets,  in  distinction  from  the 
great  prophet  Elijah.  This  would  require  the  idea  of  ordinariness 
to  be  more  definitely  expressed.  It  is  the  likeness  to  the  old 
prophets,  rather  than  unlikeness  to  some  special  one  of  them,  that 
is  meant  to  be  emphasized.  We  do  not  need  to  suppose  that  these 
different  opinions  were  expressed  by  people  in  conversation  with 
each  other,  which  would  lead  us  to  dwell  on  the  points  of  con¬ 
trast.  But  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  were  isolated  statements, 
uttered  at  different  times,  and  brought  together  here. 

Omit  4<rrlp  after  irpo<phTr)s,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BC*  L  A  I,  28,  33, 
209.  Omit  fj,  or,  before  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  k  ABCL  II  mss.  Lat. 
Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh. 


1  On  the  genealogy  of  the  Herodian  family,  see  Bib .  Die. 
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16.  6  *Hp<u8i7S  fAcycv,  *Ov  cyu>  aTT€K€<f>d\iaa  —  Herod  said \  John, 
whom  I  beheaded. 

fKeyer ,  instead  of  elrex,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A  33,  one  ms. 

Lat.  Vet.  Omit  3ri  before  Tisch,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BDL  i,  28,  33,  67, 

124,  209,  Latt.  Syrr. 

Herod’s  conjecture  does  stand  in  contrast  with  these  others,  of 
which  he  has  heard,  ov  cyw  aweK€.<f>d\i<ra —  Herod  dwells  upon 
the  thought,  that  this  prophet  who  has  now  risen  from  the  dead 
was  beheaded  by  himself.  Hence  the  relative  clause,  which  con¬ 
tains  this  statement  of  the  beheading,  is  placed  first  and  <yo»  is 
expressed. 

'luxLvvriv,  0VT09  fiytpOrj  —  John ,  this  one  was  raised } 

Omit  ianw  airrbs,  after  ovros,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  BDL  A  69, 

106,  346,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  (Memph.).  Omit  iic  peicpQv, from  the  dead, 

after  ifyipOrj,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  «  BL  A  33,  102,  Memph.  Hier. 

euro?  rjy €p$rf  —  this  one  was  raised.  The  pronoun,  which  is  not 
necessary  to  the  construction,  is  introduced  in  order  to  continue 
the  solemn  emphasis  of  the  whole  statement.  Lk.  97-9  says  that 
Herod  was  perplexed  by  the  report  that  John  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  said,  “ John  I  beheaded ,  but  who  is  this?"  exactly 
reversing  the  positions  of  Herod  and  of  the  other  parties  to  this 
discussion  in  our  account. 


IMPRISONMENT  AND  EXECUTION  OF  JOHN 

17-29.  Mk.  tells  the  story  of  Johns  imprisonment  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  Herod \  in  order  to  explain  Herod's 
allusion  to  his  beheading  of  John . 

Mk.  has  alluded  to  the  fate  of  the  Baptist,  and  now  proceeds  to 
tell  the  story  of  it.  Herod  Antipas  had  been  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  but  on  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  had  become 
enamoured  of  Herod ias,  the  wife  of  his  disinherited  brother,  and 
herself  a  member  of  the  Herodian  family,  and  had  contracted  an 
adulterous  marriage  with  her.  Here  is  where  Mk.  takes  up  the 
story,  with  John’s  reproof  of  this  adultery.  It  incensed  Herodias 
especially,  and  though  Herod  imprisoned  the  brave  prophet,  he 
was  so  impressed  with  John’s  saintliness,  and  even  a  sort  of  super¬ 
stitious  fear  of  him,  that  he  protected  him  against  his  wife’s  fury. 

1  This  is  a  case  of  the  noun  being  attracted  from  the  principal  into  the  relative 
clause,  and  taking  its  construction. 
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But  Herodias,  who  was  biding  her  time,  took  advantage  of  a  birth¬ 
day  feast  given  by  Herod,  and  sent  her  daughter  to  dance  before 
the  king,  and  when  the  gratified  king  swore  to  give  the  girl  any¬ 
thing  she  might  ask,  Herodias  instructed  her  to  ask  for  the  head 
of  John.  The  king  was  fairly  trapped,  and  though  sorely  against 
his  will,  he  sent  a  soldier  and  beheaded  John  in  prison. 

Philip,  commonly  known  as  Herod,  was  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  the  high  priest  Simon,  and  was 
disinherited  by  his  father,  living  as  a  private  citizen  in  retirement 
Secular  history  tells  of  only  one  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Gaulanitis 
and  other  districts  E.  of  Galilee,  and  Volkmar  and  Holtzmann 
contend  that  the  Ew.  have  confounded  him  with  the  disinherited 
brother,  who  was  known  only  as  Herod.  Winer,  Meyer,  Weiss, 
and  others  answer  that  there  may  have  been  two  Philips,  as  there 
were  two  Antipaters,  especially  as  they  were  only  half-brothers. 
Herodias  was  niece  of  both  her  husbands,  being  daughter  of 
Aristobulus,  another  of  Herod’s  sons.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
a  feast  given  by  Philip  to  his  brothers  at  Jerusalem,  that  Antipas 
became  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  Herodias,  and  she  of  his  power, 
and  they  began  the  intrigue  which  ended  in  their  adulterous  mar¬ 
riage.  Antipas  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia,  his  father-in-law,  on  account  of  his  desertion  of  his  first 
wife  for  Herodias.  The  marital  relations  of  the  Herodian  family 
were  a  most  extraordinary  mixture,  though  belonging  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  license  of  the  age.  This  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  Gospels 
bring  us  into  contact  with  the  Gentile  world,  the  Herodians  being 
Gentile  in  their  extraction  and  spirit,  though  nominally  Jews  in 
their  religion,  and  the  note  of  that  Gentile  world  was  open  vice 
and  profligacy,  while  of  the  Jewish  leaders  it  was  hypocrisy. 

17-29.  17.  Avros  yap  *Hpco&7s  —  for  Herod  himself,  avros 
serves  to  keep  up  in  Mk.’s  account  the  emphasis  which  Herod 
had  put  on  the  cy<i>,  v.18.  iKpaTrj<re —  seized }  on  avrrjv  iyap.rj<rcv 
— for  he  had  married  her.  This  states  more  particularly  the 
connection  between  Herodias  and  the  imprisonment  of  John, 
already  denoted  by  8ta  ‘Hpco&aSa.  It  is  an  independent  statement 
of  cause,  usually  introduced  by  yap.1 2  But  strictly,  the  causal 
conjunction  is  out  of  place,  except  in  connection  with  John’s 


1  On  the  use  of  the  aor.  for  the  plup.  in  Greek,  see  Win.  40,  5  a.  Burton,  5a. 
Both  of  these,  however,  fail  to  account  for  the  infrequency  of  the  plup.  in  the  N^T. 

2  See  Burton,  232. 
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rebuke,  of  which  it  is  the  cause,  and  not  of  John’s  imprisonment. 
Properly,  this  is  one  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  imprisonment, 
and  would  be  denoted  by  a  relative  clause,  rjv  iydfirfctv. 

18.  *EA.cyc  yap  *Ic oawrjs  — for  John  had  said }  ’Oti  ovk  escort 
col  —  it  is  not  lawful  for  thee .  See  Lev.  i8w  2021.  But  John 
would  emphasize  not  so  much  the  departure  from  Jewish  law,  for 
which  Herod  had  slight  regard,  but  the  broader  ground  of  com¬ 
mon  morals. 

19.  cVcc x«v  avra>  —  AV.  had  a  quarrel  against  him, .  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  words  had  this  meaning.  It  requires  the  ellipsis 
of  rov  xoAov  to  explain  it,  and  it  is  unusual  to  leave  so  specific  a 
word  to  be  implied,  though  the  use  of  tov  \^ov  with  the  verb  is 
quite  frequent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  quite  common  to 
supply  a  word  like  rov  vovv  with  the  verb,  and  that  would  give  us 
the  meaning,  she  kept  her  eye  (mind)  on  him .  But  the  phrase, 
though  quite  natural,  does  not  seem  to  occur.  A  third  supposi¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  verb  may  be  used,  like  the  Latin  ins  to  t  intransi¬ 
tively,  she  followed  him  up ,  did  not  relax  hostility  against  him .  On 
the  whole,  this  seems  the  best  rendering.  Thay.-Grm.  Lex .  teal 
rjOOuv  .  .  .  Kal  ovk  rj&vvaro  —  and  wished  .  .  .  and  could  not . 
This  representation,  that  Herodias  was  restrained  from  her  ven¬ 
geance  by  Herod  is  not  borne  out  by  Mt.,  who  says  that  Herod 
wished  to  put  John  to  death,  but  feared  the  people  (141 2 * * 5 * *).  Verse9 
says  that  he  was  grieved  by  Salome’s  demand,  but  this  was  evi¬ 
dently,  in  Mt.’s  account,  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  that  he  feared 
the  people. 

20.  The  statement  of  Mk.  is  that  John’s  righteousness  made 
Herod  afraid,  and  what  John  said  both  perplexed  and  delighted 
him,  so  that  he  preserved  him.  c<£o/3c?to  —  feared .  The  kind  of 
fear  that  Herod  had  of  John  is  shown  by  the  superstitious  idea 
that  he  had  of  John’s  resurrection.  The  prophet’s  righteousness 
and  holiness  made  him  seem,  even  to  Herod’s  worldly  sense,  a 
man  of  God,  and  his  fear  therefore  was  of  the  God  back  of  the 
righteous  man.  #cat  crweriypci  avrov  —  and  guarded  himy  viz.  from 
the  hostile  intentions  of  Herodias.  RV.  kept  him  safe}  7raAAa 
rfirope  1  —  was  much  perplexed .  The  perplexity  arose  from  the 
conflict  between  his  fear  of  John  and  his  entanglement  with  Hero¬ 
dias.  koI  — The  peculiarity  of  the  Hebraistic  use  of  Kal  to 
tie  together  variously  related  statements  is  here  curiously  exem¬ 
plified.3  The  gladness  with  which  Herod  heard  John  is  the  trib- 


1  See  Burton,  29.  In  this  case,  the  impf.  contains  an  element  of  repeated 
action,  not  expressed  by  the  pi  up.  We  combine  both  in  he  had  kept  saying. 

2  AV.  observed  him.  This  comes  probably  from  the  meaning  keep  in  mind ,  but 

it  is  not  a  legitimate  derivation,  nor  Is  the  meaning  consonant  with  the  context. 

Sec  Morison’s  Note.  Also  Meyer. 

8  Win.  53,  $b.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  while  «cu  itself  is  never  strictly 

adversative,  it  is  used  to  connect  statements  more  or  less  adverse.  Only  nai  does 

not  express  the  opposition. 
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ute  which  the  moral  sense,  even  in  bad  men,  pays  to  the  truth, 
and  to  boldness  and  freshness  in  the  utterance  of  it. 

iroXXd  * fiTc6p€t ,  was  much  perplexed \  instead  of  iroXXd  toroUi,  did  many 
things ,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  Memph. 

21.  JifjLtpas  cvKatpov  —  an  opportune  day,  viz.  for  Herodias*  pur¬ 

poses.  toT«  yeveertots  —  on  his  birthday  feast.  This  word  is  used 
in  Greek  for  a  service  in  commemoration  of  a  dead  friend.  ycW- 
0Aia  is  the  word  for  a  birthday  celebration.1  ptyicrraaiv — gran¬ 
dees.  A  later  Greek  word.  —  chiliarchs .  If  we  render 

the  word  literally,  it  means  commander  of  a  thousand,  and  its 
equivalent  in  our  military  phraseology  is  colonel.  Tots  TrpwTots  t. 
IoAiAatas  —  the  first  men  of  Galilee.  His  retainers,  and  especially 
his  military  officers,  would  be  foreigners.  These  would  be  the 
men  of  the  province. 

ttrolrjccp,  instead  of  ixoUi,  after  fahrror,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCL 
A  13,  28, 69,  124,  Latt. 

22.  777s  OvyaTpos  avrrjs  r.  'HpcoStaSos  —  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
herself  (RV.).2  The  intensive  pronoun  is  used  here  because  such 
dancing  was  an  almost  unprecedented  thing  for  women  of  rank, 
or  even  respectability.  It  was  mimetic  and  licentious,  and  per¬ 
formed  by  professionals,  rjptacv —  it  pleased,  rather  than  she 
pleased.  The  latter  would  require  the  subject  of  the  verb  to  be 
the  noun  of  the  preceding  gen.  abs.,  a  quite  unnecessary  gram¬ 
matical  irregularity. 

ijp€<r€vt  instead  of  ical  dpctrdtri/y,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BC*  L  33,  mss. 
Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  a£rov,  instead  of  afrrrjt,  after  Ovyarpds,  WH.  RV. 
marg.  n  BDL  A  238.  This  means  that  it  was  Herod’s  daughter  Herodias, 
who  performed  the  dance,  and  involves  a  curious  historical  error.  But  this 
is  no  reason  for  rejecting  a  reading  so  well  attested.  Meyer  and  Tisch. 
slight  the  evidence.  Weiss  and  Holtzmann  condemn  it  as  an  exegetical 
impossibility,  since  Herodias  with  the  art.  must  be  the  Herodias  of  v.19. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  reading  itself  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 

6  8c  /WiAevs  c?7rcv  —  and  the  king  said.  This  reading  is  neces¬ 
sary  with  the  change  from  the  part,  to  the  indicative  in  ijpeoxv. 

6  j8a<rtXet>s  direr,  instead  of  direr  d  /9a<nXei>y,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 
K  BC*  L  A  33. 

Kopa<r(<p — girl.  See  on  541. 

23.  upoertv  —  he  swore.  This  oath  of  Herod  is  the  same  that 
Ahasuerus  made  to  Queen  Esther,  the  ecus  ^/db-ovs  r.  /ftunAeta?  pov, 
to  the  half  of  my  kingdom,  being  the  exact  language  of  the  Sept, 
in  the  O.T.  story  (Esther  5s*6  f). 

24.  Kat  c£cA0ov<ra  —  And  having  gone  out. 


1  See  Win.  2,  1  d.  Thay.-Grm.  Lex . 

3  Of  the  said  Herodias ,  AV.,  would  require  the  art.  before  «vri }«, 
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Ko l,  instead  of  *H  Si,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BL  A  33,  Memph. 

air  jew  fiat,1  instead  of  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  ABCDGL  A  28, 

33,  124,  34^-  jSairWfovroj,  instead  of  pawTurrou,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 

m  BL  A  28,  Hard. 

25.  tvOvs  fjLCTa.  <nrov&vjs  —  immediately  with  haste .  Evidently, 
this  haste  was  lest  the  king's  ardor  should  cool.  She  and  her 
mother  both  knew  that  nothing  but  the  king's  oath  would  make 
him  do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  own  desires.  This  urgency  is 
shown  also  in  her  request  that  it  be  done  i(avrf}s,  forthwith . 
wCvdKt  —  a  platter .  The  word  charger  used  to  translate  it  in  the 
EV.  is  practically  absolete  in  this  sense. 

26.  irtpikvwos  ycvo/ucvos  —  the  part,  is  used  here  concessively, 
though  he  was  grieved \  yet  kgu  tovs  dmxetficFovs  —  and  those 
reclining  at  table . 

Omit  <rvw  —  with,  in  (rvvaraicttfUpovs,  reclining  with  him ,  Tisch.  Treg. 

WH.  RV.  BC*  L  A  42,  Pesh. 

dOtrrjaaL  avrrjv  —  to  refuse  her .  The  verb  belongs  to  later  Greek. 

27.  cnrcjcovAdropa  —  this  is  a  Latin  word,  and  means  a  scout ’,  or 
secondarily,  a  member  of  the  body-guard \ 

<nrcKov\&Topa,  instead  of  -rwpa,  H  ABL  IT  I,  108,  1 24,  131, 157,  Hard. 

marg.  grk. 

C7rcTa£ev  ivvyrai  —  commanded  him  to  bring . 

iviyicai,  instead  of  to  be  brought ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BC 

A  etc. 

2a  K at  direXQuiv  —  And  having  gone  out 

Kal,  instead  of  6  Si,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BCL  A  1,  28,  124,  most  mss. 

Lat.  Vet  Memph.  ed.  Pesh. 

&irtK€<f>dXi<Tcv  —  beheaded a  later  Greek  word.  <f>v\aKrj  —  prison . 
Josephus  tells  us  that  John  was  beheaded  in  the  castle  of  Machge- 
rus,  and  as  this  was  one  of  Herod's  favorite  resorts,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  feast,  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  tragedy,  took  place 
there.  And  the  whole  story  is  framed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
prison  was  near  enough  to  the  banquet  hall  to  have  the  head 
brought  immediately.  Machserus  was  a  ridge  a  mile  long,  over¬ 
looking  a  deep  ravine,  at  one  end  of  which  Herod  had  built  a  great 
palace,  while  at  the  other  end  was  the  citadel  in  which  John  was 
confined.  It  was  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  Peraea,  and  east 
of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Some  have  supposed  that 
Tiberias  was  the  scene  of  both  the  feast  and  the  execution,  and 
others  that  the  feast  was  there,  and  the  execution  at  Machgerus. 
But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  setting 
aside  Josephus'  testimony  about  the  beheading  of  John,  and  in  that 
case  the  narrative  favors  the  supposition  that  the  feast  was  in  the 


1  This  is  the  subj.  of  deliberative  questions,  in  which  advice  is  asked. 
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same  place.  It  is  a  piece  of  poetic  justice  that  Aretas,  the  father 
of  Herod’s  rejected  wife,  made  war  upon  his  faithless  son-in-law, 
and  defeated  him,  so  that  Herod  was  saved  only  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Emperor. 

29.  wrC)fm  —  means  a  fa//,  or  secondarily,  something  fa/Zen, 
and  with  vtKpov, —  a  corpse .  But  the  omission  of  vcicpov  in  this 
sense  belongs  to  the  later  Greek.  Mt.  1412  adds  to  this  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  disciples  of  John  came  and  told  Jesus. 


RETURN  OP  THE  TWELVE.  FEEDING  OP  THE  FIVE 
THOUSAND 

30-44.  Mk.  now  resumes  his  narrative  of  the  mission  of 
the  twelve  with  an  account  of  their  return,  and  of  their 
report  to  Jesus .  On  their  return,  probably  to  Capematim, 
they  are  so  beset  by  the  multitude  that  they  have  no  leisure 
even  to  eat,  and  Jesus  seeks  retirement  with  them  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake .  But  the  multitudes  see  them  and 
follozv  on  foot  around  the  head  of  the  lake .  Jesus  allows 
his  cotnpassion  to  get  the  better  of  his  original  purpose,  and 
begins  to  teach  the  crowd  which  he  found  gathered  when  he 
landed.  It  is  already  late  when  it  is  brought  to  his  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  apostles,  that  the  multitude,  in  their  eagerness 
to  hear  him,  have  failed  to  provide  thems elves  with  food. 
Whereupon,  Jesus  himself  feeds  them  out  of  five  loaves  and 
tzuo  fishes  zvhich  the  disciples  have  brought  for  themselves. 

30.  airoaroXoL  —  it  is  noticeable  that  the  twelve,  who  are  gener¬ 
ally  called  disciples,  are  here  given  the  name  which  describes  their 
official  work  instead  of  their  discipleship,  and  that  the  occasion, 
the  only  one  in  which  the  name  is  used  in  Mk.,  is  one  in  which 
they  were  returning  from  that  apostolic  work,  ova  iirotrioav,  #c.  oou 
cSi'Sa&iv  —  whatever  they  did,  and  whatever  they  taught } 

Omit  Kal,  both,  before  the  first  Ara.Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  M  BCDELV 
A  i,  28,  33,  102,  1 31 ,  Latt.  Memph.  Pesh.  etc.  Tisch.  omits  second  &ra 
with  K  *  C*  I,  271,  Latt.  It  is  more  in  Mk.’s  manner  to  retain  the  foa. 

Kal  Aeyci  avrois  —  And  he  says  to  them . 


1  See  footnote  v.17.  This  is  one  of  the  cases,  where,  owing  to  the  close  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  this  with  the  principal  verb,  the  absence  of  the  plup.  is  most  marked.  But 
in  relative  clauses,  the  Greek  rarely  uses  the  plup.  Win.  40,  5  a ,  0. 
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Xfy«,  instead  of  direr ,  said,  Tisch.  Trcg.  WH.  RV.  «  BCL  A  33,  etc. 

ApaTcafoaffSt,1  instead  of  droircu$e<r0e,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  ABCM  A  40, 

69,  108,  238,  346,  435,  etc. 

31.  vfitis  axrro l  Kar  18 lav  — you  yourselves  apart.  The  language 
is  selected  to  emphasize  as  much  as  possible  the  privacy  which 
Jesus  wished  to  secure  for  them.  evicatpow — This  verb  belongs  to 
the  later  Greek.  It  means  to  have  opportunity  or  leisure  for  any¬ 
thing.  As  to  the  occasion  of  this  departure,  Mt.  gives  another 
account.  According  to  him,  Jesus  took  the  disciples  away  to  a 
solitary  place  across  the  lake  when  he  heard  the  death  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Here,  it  is  to  give  the  disciples  rest  after  their  missionary 
journey,  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  with  the  multi¬ 
tudes  crowding  about  them  and  preventing  even  their  eating. 

efaalpovr,  instead  of  ijihcafpovv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABEFGIILV 

TA,  etc. 

32.  teal  ainjXOov  —  and  they  went  away .  The  point  of  departure 
was  probably  Capernaum,  as  it  was  on  the  lake,  and  it  would  be 
the  most  likely  place  for  a  rendezvous  after  their  journey,  cfe 
tprjfiov  T07rov  —  Lk.  says  that  they  went  to  Bethsaida,  meaning  the 
city  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  But  when  he  comes  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  he  also  says  that  it  was  a 
desert  place  (Lk.  q1012-). 

33.  Kal  cZSov  clvtovs  wrayovTas,  k.  tyvoxrav  ttoXXol  —  and  they 
saw  them  going ,  and  many  knew  (them). 

Omit  oi  6x^oi,  the  multitudes ,  after  incdyovrai  everything  except  a  few 

cursives,  tyruxrar,  instead  of  lirtyvuxrav,  Treg.  WH.  B*  D  1,  118,209. 

Omit  airrbv,  him ,  after  tyroxrav  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BD  I,  13,  28,  102,  118, 

1 31,  209,  Vulg.  Substitute  airrobs,  Tisch.  N  AKLMU  All  two  mss.  Lat. 

Vet.  Memph.  Syrr. 

7rc{i7  —  on  foot.  They  went  around  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
crossed  the  river  at  some  ford.  crweSpafiov — they  ran  together. 
The  prep,  describes  the  coming  together  of  the  crowd  from  the 
many  starting- places  to  the  point  for  which  they  saw  the  boat 
heading.  7rporj\0ov  avrovs —  outwent  them.  The  verb  means 
properly  to  go  forward ,  to  advance ,  or  with  the  gen.  to  go  before 
another.  This  use  with  the  acc.,  meaning  to  reach  a  place  before 
anotherf  belongs  to  later  Greek.  The  rest  of  the  verse  is  to  be 
omitted. 

Omit  Ka2  <rvvij\$ov  wpbs  ainbv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BL  A  13,  Vulg. 

Memph. 

34.  Kal  efcXtfcDv  cTScv  7 ro\vv  o^Aov  —  And  halting  come  forthy  he 
saw  a  great  multitude.  The  part,  refers  to  the  disembarking 
from  the  boat.  J.,  who  is  here  parallel  to  the  Synoptics  for  the 
only  time  between  the  account  of  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  and 


1  The  aor.  differs  from  the  pres.  imp.  here,  as  denoting  beginning,  instead  of 
continuance.  Get  rest  expresses  it. 
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the  final  coming  to  Jerusalem,  says  that  Jesus  spent  some  time  in 
the  mountain  with  his  disciples  before  the  multitude  came  to  him. 

Omit  A  TijaoOf  after  elAev  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  I,  20,  33, 69, 102, 

1 24,  209,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  atfrotfy,  instead  of  adroit,  after  br*  Tisch. 

Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDF  245,  253,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg. 

€<nr\ayxyt<rOrj  —  had  compassion } 

firf  €\ovra  troc/icm  —  firj  is  used  here,  instead  of  owe,  because  it 
denotes  Jesus*  conception  of  the  people,  his  thought  about  them. 
It  is  the  fact,  but  the  fact  transferred  to  his  mind.2  This  expres¬ 
sion  is  used  also  by  Mt.  9**,  in  the  passage  which  leads  up  to  the 
account  of  the  appointment  of  the  twelve,  and  the  sending  them 
forth  to  supply  the  lack.  It  seems  as  if  this  feeling  of  Jesus 
towards  the  multitude  had  somehow  impressed  itself  on  the  minds 
of  the  disciples  especially  at  this  period  of  his  life,  the  period  just 
preceding  the  close  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee.  The  figure  itself 
denotes  the  lack  of  spiritual  guidance.  Then,  as  always,  there 
was  no  lack  of  official  religious  leadership,  but  the  officials,  priests 
and  rabbis  were  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Notice  also  the 
human  quality  of  Jesus*  action  here.  He  seeks  a  quiet  place  to 
escape  from  the  crowd  for  a  time ;  is  defeated  in  his  purpose  by 
the  multitude  invading  his  retreat ;  and  he  yields  to  their  impor¬ 
tunity  and  to  his  own  exacting  pity.  It  is  a  distinctly  human 
change  of  purpose,  such  as  foreknowledge  would  have  prevented, 
and  as  an  attestation  of  his  humanity  it  brings  him  blessedly  near 
to  us. 

35.  dyxx?  ttoAAt}?  yevofj.cvr)s  —  much  time  of  day  having  passed . 
The  only  other  instance  in  the  N.T.,  in  which  <opa  is  used  to 
denote  daytime  is  the  parallel  passage  in  Mt.  1415.  See  Thay.- 
Grm.  Lex . 

Tisch.  WH.  marg.  read  ytvofxtrr)*,  coming  to  be  a  late  hour ,  with  «  D 

Latt. 

oi  fmOrjTal  avTOv  Z\tyov  —  his  disciples  said. 

ZXeyop,  instead  of  \4yovoip,  say ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A  33, 

Memph. 

Zprjfjioq  cortv  6  twos  —  the  place  is  desert;  and  so  there  is  no  place 
here  for  them  to  procure  food.  17877  J>pa  woWrj  —  already  it  is  a 
late  hour ,  and  so  there  is  short  time  for  them  to  supply  their  wants. 
In  their  haste  and  eagerness  to  follow  Jesus,  they  had  neglected  to 
bring  anything  with  them,  and  in  their  absorption  in  his  teaching, 
they  had  forgotten  their  ordinary  wants.  According  to  J.  65,  this 
conversation  was  started  by  Jesus. 

36.  dyopdxroxriv  cavrois  tl  <f>dyuxriv —  they  may  buy  for  themselves 
somewhat  to  eat.  The  subj.  is  that  of  a  deliberative  question. 


1  On  the  form  and  meaning  of  this  verb,  see  on  i41.  2  See  Win.  55,  5^,  0. 
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Omit  Aprovs  after  &.yopd<r<a<rtv  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  h  BL  A  28,  102, 
mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  7 dp  and  otic  $xov<riy  after  are  to  be  omitted  on 
substantially  the  same  authority. 

37.  8rjvapLu>v  &a*coonW  —  two  hundred  shillings'  worth .  The 
Revisers  do  a  somewhat  curious  thing  in  translating  this  word 
penny ,  and  then  explaining  in  the  margin  that  it  means  eight  pence 
halfpenny  (RV.  Mt.  1828).  The  actual  paying  power  was  much 
greater  than  our  shilling,  as  it  represented  a  day’s  wages.  The 
sum  is  evidently  suggested  here  as  their  hasty  guess  at  the  amount 
required  to  purchase  a  frugal  supply  for  the  crowd.  It  would  also 
be  a  sum  quite  beyond  their  means,  so  that  the  question  is  meant 
to  imply  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing.  This  question  is  not 
given  in  the  other  Synoptics,  and  in  the  fourth  Gospel  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  statement  that  what  is  absolutely  a  large  sum  is  quite 
inadequate  for  even  a  small  supply  of  so  big  a  crowd. 

&u<ra )fji£v  avrots  — give  them . 

Ailxrwpev,  instead  of  Tisch.  K  BD  13,  33,  69,  124,  229**,  346. 

AuxropuEv  Treg.  WH.  RV.  AL  A  Latt.  External  evidence  strongly  favors 
iuxrwpjev,  internal  slightly  favors  duxrop.tr,  owing  to  the  change  of  mood, 
which  makes  subj.  an  apparent  emendation. 

38.  foray  crc,  ? Sere — go,  see . 

Omit  Kal,  and,  between  xnrdycrt  and  Mere  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BDL 
I,  33,  102,  118,  240,  244,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh. 

kclI  yvovTcs  —  and  having  ascertained.  The  verb  is  used  here 
in  its  inchoative  sense  to  learn ,  instead  of  to  know .  The  EV., 
and  when  they  knew,  leaves  out  the  process  which  the  Greek 
expresses. 

39.  avaKXiOrjvca  —  to  recline } 

draK\idrjrai,  instead  of  dratcXlrcu,  WH.  RV.  M  B*  G  I,  13,  28,  69. 

(rvfnrocna  avpirouia  —  by  parties .  The  repetition  of  the  noun 
to  express  the  distributive  idea  is  Hebraistic.  The  word  itself 
means  a  drinking  party,  i.e.  the  entertainment,  not  the  guests. 
This  present  use  belongs  to  the  later  Greek,  ini  r<3  x^PV  X°PT< P 

—  on  the  green  grass .  This  is  a  characteristic  touch  given  by  Mk. 
alone,  with  his  eye  for  pictorial  details,  but  it  is  more  important 
than  that  to  us ;  for  the  grass  is  green  in  Palestine,  especially  in 
this  hot  Jordan  valley,  only  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  And  so, 
here  is  one  intimation  in  the  Synoptics  of  more  than  one  year’s 
ministry.  And  this  is  also  the  place  where  the  fourth  Gospel 
inserts  a  passover  between  the  first  and  the  last. 

40.  kclI  avinccrav  npaaial  npaaiai,  Kara  Ikcltov  kcu  Kara  namqKovr a 

—  and  they  reclined  in  ( regular  companies  like)  garden  beds,  by 
hundreds,  and  by  fifties . 


1  In  this  sense  of  reclining  at  meals,  the  use  of  compounds  with  ava  belongs  to 
later  Greek.  Win.  2, 1  b. 
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ivixecap,  instead  of  &p4t€<top ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BEFGHMV  A 
I,  28.  Kctri,  instead  of  dr  A,  before  iKarbp  and  irerr^/corro  Tisch.  Treg. 
WH.  k  BD  Memph. 

This  descriptive  word  xpaaiaC,  garden  beds ,  gives  an  admirable 
picturesque  touch.  The  disposition  of  the  people  in  orderly 
groups  was  for  the  more  convenient  distribution  of  the  food. 

41.  €v\6yrj<r€  —  he  blessed.  This  word  in  Greek  means  to  praise , 
and  only  in  Biblical  Greek  does  it  signify  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  a 
person  or  thing,  copying  from  the  Heb.  use. 

Kal  KaT€K\axrc  —  and  he  broke  in  pieces }  kcu  eSi'Sov  rots  paOrjTats 
?va  wapanOSxriv  avrot?  —  and  gave  to  his  disciples  to  set  before  them. 

Omit  adroO  after  paOriraU  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A  33,  102,  two 
mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  xapanOucip,  instead  of  xapaOucip,  Tisch.  Treg. 
marg.  WH.  K*  BLM  *  All*  42,  63,  122,  229,  251  **,  253. 

7ra<ri — to  all.  In  this,  and  the  irdvrcs  ixopraaOrjaav,  all  were 
filled,  and  Ko<f>LV a>v  TrXrjpufjjara,  fillings  of  twelve  baskets ,  and 

finally  the  wevraKurx^oi  a v&p€*,five  thousand  men  alone ,  are  enu¬ 
merated  the  several  things  that  point  to  the  greatness  of  the 
miracle. 

42.  txoprdcr&TjfTav  —  they  were  filled ,  or  satisfied?  KXdtrpara 
(-tow)  &(i)&CKa  KO(f>Lvu)v  rrXrjpdpaTa — fragments  (or  of  fragments'), 
fillings  of  twelve  baskets,  /cAdo-para  is  put  in  an  emphatic  posi¬ 
tion,  drawing  attention  to  the  quantity  of  fragments  even.  It  is 
noticeable  that  ko<I>ivoi  is  used  in  all  four  accounts  of  this  miracle, 
while  in  both  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand,  (nrvpfiks 
is  used.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difference,  if  any, 
between  the  kind  of  basket,  and  the  identity  of  language  in  the 
Gospels  in  each  account  is  the  more  remarkable. 

K\d<rparat  instead  of  tcXcLapdrup,  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  BL  A.  1 <c\a<rpd- 
tup  k  13,  69,  124,  209,  346.  K0<plpup,  instead  of  koQLpovs,  Tisch.  Treg. 
marg.  WH.  RV.  k  B  I,  13,  69,  1 24,  209,  346.  xXrjpibfxara,  instead  of 
irXVipeif,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A  1,  13,  69,  124,  209,  346. 

44.  wcvraiao'xtAiot  av8pes  — five  thousand  men  alone.  avSpts  is 
the  Greek  word  for  men,  distinct  from  women  and  children.  See 
Mt.  1421.  The  whole  number  then  was  much  greater. 

This  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  miracles  recounted  in  the  Gospels,  being  the 
one  in  which  secondary  causes  are  out  of  the  question,  making  it 
a  purely  creative  act,  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  The  rest  of  the 
provision  did  not  come  somehow  out  of  the  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes,  but  was  added  to  it  by  the  mere  creative  word.  All  talk 


1  The  prep,  in  composition  denotes  the  separation  of  the  bread  into  parts  by 
the  breaking.  See  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 

2  Properly  gopi-a^ei?  is  used  of  the  feeding  of  animals. 
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about  acceleration  of  natural  processes  is  mere  talk,  because  there 
is  here  nothing  to  start  from  in  such  a  process.  Of  course,  this 
has  led  to  all  kinds  of  rationalizing.  Paulus,  and  after  him  Holtz- 
mann,  suppose  that  Jesus  set  the  example  of  utilizing  such  provis¬ 
ions  as  they  had,  those  who  had  sharing  with  those  who  had  not. 
And  even  Weiss,  in  order  to  preserve  the  historicity  of  the  account 
in  the  face  of  an  increasing  skepticism  in  regard  to  so  stupendous 
a  miracle,  admits  the  possibility  of  this  explanation,  only  insisting 
that  we  have  here  a  miracle  of  providence  in  bringing  together 
such  supplies  even  in  a  natural  way,  and  that  Jesus  relied  with 
serene  confidence  upon  it.  Schenkel  explains  it  as  a  materializa¬ 
tion  of  Jesus*  feeding  of  the  multitude  with  spiritual  food.  But 
fortunately,  we  have  here,  as  Weiss  points  outs,  a  concurrence  of 
three  eye  witnesses,  the  Logia  of  Mt.,  the  oral  testimony  of  Peter, 
and  the  witness  of  John  being  all  represented  in  the  several 
accounts,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  fact  that  they 
represent  it  as  an  actual  feeding  of  the  multitude  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes,  after  which  there  remained  twelve  baskets  of 
fragments. 

OUR  LORD  WALKS  ON  THE  WATER 

45-52.  Immediately  after  the  feeding  of  the  multitude , 
and  probably  owing  to  the  excitement  caused  by  that,  fesus 
dismisses  his  disciples  with  some  urgency  to  embark  in  the 
boat  for  Bethsaida  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake ,  while  he 
himself  dismisses  the  multitude .  Having  taken  leave  of 
them,  Jesus  goes  up  into  the  mountain  in  the  neighborhood 
to  pray .  Meantime ,  the  disciples  were  having  a  hard  time 
with  a  contrary  wind  on  the  lake ,  and  it  was  past  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning ,  when  Jesus  came  to  them  walking 
on  the  water .  They  thought  that  it  zvas  a  ghost,  but  were 
reassured  by  his  announcement  of  himself  \  With  his  coming, 
the  zvind  ceased,  and  they  were  filled  with  an  unreasonable 
amazement,  not  being  prepared  even  by  the  miracle  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  multitude  for  this  fresh  zvonder. 

45.  cv0vs  rjv°-yKa(T€  —  immediately  be  compelled.  This  language 
expresses  haste  and  urgency,  for  which,  however,  Mt.  and  Mk. 
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give  no  reason.  But  the  fourth  Gospel  states  a  fact,  which  would 
certainly  account  for  this  urgency,  telling  us  that  the  people  were 
about  to  come  and  seize  him  to  make  him  a  king(J.  615).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this,  Jesus  knew  that  his  disciples  would  side  with  the  mul¬ 
titude  in  this  design,  and  therefore  dismisses  them  with  this  abrupt¬ 
ness  and  imperativeness.  B^flcrotSai/  —  Lk.  910  tells  us  that  this 
was  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  miracle  was  performed. 
There  were  two  places  of  the  name,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lake. 
See  Bib  Die .  cws  avro s  cnroAua —  while  he  himself  dismisses.  The 
avros  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Jesus  himself,  having  forced  his  dis¬ 
ciples  away,  dismissed  the  multitude.  It  was  an  emergency  in 
which  he  would  trust  no  one  but  himself. 

&Tro\uct,  instead  of  diroXwrj;,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  I.  E*  K  T  28, 

69,  etc.  read  diroXwrei . 

46.  a.7roTa£dfjLcvo<s  aurots  —  having  taken  leave  of  them.  The 
verb  is  not  used  in  this  sense  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  who 
said,  instead,  d<r7rd£co-0ai.  to  0/009  —  the  mountain ,  viz.  in  that 
place.  npocriviao-Oal  —  to  pray.  ML  adds  to  this  only  the  scene 
in  Gethsemane  as  an  occasion  when  Jesus  retired  to  pray.  This 
Gospel  gives,  besides  these  two,  the  occasion  of  his  first  day’s 
work  in  Capernaum  (ch.  1“).  Lk.  gives  several  others.  The 
two  mentioned  in  Mt.  and  the  three  of  Mk.  were  crises  in  his 
life,  two  of  them  growing  out  of  a  sudden  access  of  popularity, 
and  the  third  out  of  the  impending  tragedy  of  his  life.  Prayer 
with  Jesus  was  real,  growing  out  of  his  human  needs. 

47.  o\f/i 'as  —  evening }  It  was  already  evening  (Mt.),  or  late 
(Mk.),  or  the  decline  of  day  (Lk.),  when  the  question  of  feeding 
the  multitude  came  up.  That  was,  therefore,  the  early  evening, 
from  three  to  six  o’clock,  and  this  the  late  evening,  from  six  o’clock 
till  night. 

48.  tSaji/  .  .  .  Ipgtrax  —  And  seeing  them  ...  he  comes  .  .  . 
instead  of  he  saw  them  .  .  .  and  comes . 

i’da>v,  instead  of  cldev,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  k  BDL  A  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

Vulg.  Memph.  Omit  *at,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  H  BL  A  102. 

fiaaaviZofjLwovs  —  distressed.  This  is  one  of  the  words  in  which 
the  notion  of  trial  or  testing  has  run  over  into  that  of  distress, 
since  difficulty  and  hardship  are  so  frequent  forms  of  testing.  The 
verb  is  formed  from  /?d<rovos,  a  touchstone .  c’Aaweiv — literally, 
driving.  But  the  word  is  used  frequently  of  rowing  or  sailing  a 
boat.  T€TapT7fv  <fiv\aKrfv  —  the  fourth  watch.  The  Jews  at  this 
time  divided  the  night  into  four  watches  of  three  hours  each,  and 
this  was  therefore  the  last  watch,  from  three  to  six  o’clock.  They 
had  been  having  a  hard  time  therefore,  having  been,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  some  eight  hours  in  rowing  three  miles.  Cf.  J.  61*. 


1  See  on  i®5*. 
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iwl  tyjs  BaXa.(T(rq% — on  the  sea .  It  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of 
rationalizing  exegesis,  that  this  has  been  made  to  mean  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  or  in  view  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  author 
cannot  possibly  have  meant  that,  that  the  story,  as  it  stands,  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a  mythical  handling  of  so  common¬ 
place  an  event  as  walking  on  the  shore.  The  miracle  is  one  of 
those,  moreover,  that  cannot,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
be  explained  away.  Jesus*  miracles  of  healing  can,  most  of  them, 
b’e  attributed  to  his  extraordinary  influence  over  the  minds  of 
those  healed,  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  exceptional  cases, 
such  as  the  raising  of  the  dead  and  the  healing  at  a  distance,  do 
not  so  give  the  law  to  the  rest  as  to  turn  even  this  possibility  into 
an  improbability.  But  here  is  a  miracle  upon  inanimate  matter, 
overcoming  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  water  and 
the  human  body,  so  that  the  water  will  support  the  heavier  body. 
This  miracle  will  yield  to  no  rationalizing  treatment,  and  in  it, 
therefore,  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  miraculous 
without  any  alleviation.  Nor  does  it  yield  any  more  to  a  legiti¬ 
mate  historical  criticism,  which  leaves  our  Lord’s  miracles  un¬ 
touched,  unless  we  accept  it  as  an  axiom  of  that  criticism  that  the 
miraculous  does  not  happen.  And  so  it  is  with  the  problem  of 
the  miraculous  as  a  fact,  with  which  the  life  of  our  Lord  con¬ 
fronts  us. 

Kal  rjOtXt  naptXOttv  avrovs  —  and  he  purposed  to  pass  by  them ,  or 
was  on  the  point  of  passing  by  them.  See  Thay.-Grm.  Lex . 
Would  have  passed  by  them ,  KV.,  would  be  expressed  by  the  aor. 
ind.  of  vap€pxpfmit  with  av .  This  was  what  he  was  on  the  point 
of  doing  when  he  was  interrupted  by  their  cry.  His  purpose  at 
the  time  was  that,  and  he  waited  for  some  demonstration  on  their 
part  to  change  it. 

49.  on  <f>dvTacrp£  ioriv — that  it  is  an  apparition .  The  lack  of 
substance,  or  material  reality,  is  emphasized  by  the  word.  In  the 
dark,  they  did  not  recognize  Jesus,  and  they  could  attribute  the 
appearance  on  the  water  to  nothing  solid. 

Sn  <pdvra<rn&  iffTiv,  instead  of  (p&vraafM  elvcu,  Tisch.  WII.  RV.  K  BL  A  33. 

50.  7rdvr€s  yap  avrov  eiSay —  for  all  saw  him} 

tldaw,  instead  of  tldov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  kB.  D  and  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet. 

omit  the  clause. 

6  &  c vBws  iXaXrifre  —  and  he  immediately  spoke. 

6  Si,  instead  of  Kal,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  n  BL  A  33,  one  ms. 

Lat  Vet.  Memph.  instead  of  cbdim,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BL  A. 

c yw  upx — I  am  it,  where  we  say,  it  is  I.  The  language  of 
Jesus  is  reported  in  the  same  words  by  all  the  evangelists,  except 
that  J.  omits  Oapadr*. 


1  On  this  use  of  the  vowel  of  the  first  aor.  in  the  sec.  aor.,  sec  Win.  13,  1  a. 
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51.  Kai  av€/3rj  .  .  .  cts  t.  7tAoiov — and  he  went  up  .  .  .  into  the 
boat,  J.  says,  621,  that  they  purposed  receiving  him  into  the  boat, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  boat’s  immediate  arrival  at  the  land. 
€K07ra(T€v  6  avtfjLos — the  wind  abated.  This  is  evidently  to  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  the  miracle,  as  it  is  connected  immediately  with  his 
coming  to  them. 

Kal  A  lav  cv  carrots  c&oravro — and  they  were  exceedingly  amazed1 
in  themselves .  Their  amazement  was  inward;  they  kept  it  to 
themselves. 

Omit  in  weptaaov,  beyond  measure  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  m  BL  A  1,  28, 102, 

Pesh.  Omit  nai  iOaupafav,  and  wonder edt  Tisch.  Treg.  (Treg.  marg .)  WII. 

RV.  K  BL  A  I,  28,  102,  1 18,  209,  mss .  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.*Memph. 

52.  C7rt  Tots  aprots — this  does  not  denote,  as  in  RV.,  the  object 
of  the  verb,  concerning  the  loavesy  but  the  ground  of  understand¬ 
ing,  on  the  ground  of  the  ( miracle  of  the)  loaves .  The  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes  should  have  led  to  an  understanding  of  the 
present  miracles,  but  it  did  not  have  this  effect.2  AAA’  ty  avruv  rf 
naphta  7rt7ro)p(t)fi€v7f — but  their  heart  was  hardened.  This  hardness 
of  heart  is  something  quite  different  from  our  use  of  the  same 
words,  denoting  blunted  feelings  and  moral  sensibilities.  The 
Biblical  Kap&a  denotes  the  general  inner  man,  and  here  especially 
the  mind,  which  is  represented  as  so  calloused  as  to  be  incapable 
of  receiving  mental  impressions. 

dXV  instead  of  ^ v  yip,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  k  BLMa  S  A  33, 

Memph.  Hard.  marg. 


JESUS  CROSSES  THE  LAKE  AGAIN  TO  GENNESARET, 
AND  MEETS  AN  IMPORTUNATE  AND  ENTHUSI¬ 
ASTIC  MULTITUDE  WHEREVER  HE  GOES 

53-56.  On  their  return  to  the  western  side ,  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  land  in  the  district  of  Gennesarct ,  and  are  no  sooner 
landed y  than  the  people  recognize  them,  and  there  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  uprising  throughout  the  region.  Those  who  first  recog¬ 
nize  him  spread  the  report  from  village  to  village ,  and 
wherever  Jesus  goes ,  they  bring  their  sick  to  him,  and  beg 
that  they  may  as  much  as  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment  as 
he  passes.  And  as  many  as  touched  were  healed. 

53.  €7rt  rrjv  yrjv  rj\0ov  cis  Tcwr/tropcr — they  came  upon  the  land 
to  Gennesaret.  Gennesaret  was  a  fertile  plain  on  the  west  side 


1  On  the  meaning  of  this  verb,  see  on  212. 

2  Win.  48  c,  Mey.  explain  this  by  the  German  bei ,  as  a  temporal  adjunct  —  in 
connection  witht  at  the  time  of. 
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of  the  lake,  about  three  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide,  lying  just 
south  of  Capernaum.  See  Bib .  Die .  This  landing  place  was 
several  miles  south  of  Bethsaida,  for  which  they  had  started  origi¬ 
nally,  showing  how  much  they  had  been  driven  out  of  their  course. 
TTpocrtapfLifrOrjcrav  —  they  moored . 

brl  t^p  y  V  ^ \0op  els ,  instead  of  1)\6op  hrl  t^p  Tepprjffaplr,  Tisch.  Treg. 
WH.  RV.  kBLA  28,  33. 

55.  irepuhpapjov  okrjv  rrjv  \i opav  €K€tvrjvf  Kal  rjp(avro  —  they  ran 
about  all  that  country ,  and  began. 

wepddpaftop .  .  .  Kal,  instead  of  srepidpapMpres,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  n 
BL  A  I,  13,  33, *69,  Memph.  Pesh.  Omit  it ret  in  clause  Stov  IjKovop  6rt  4kci 
i<rri,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WIL  RV.  k  BL  A  102,  Pesh. 

Kpaparrois  —  pallets } 

56.  Kal  oirov  av  elcrtTropevero  els  Ktapas  rj  els  iroAct?  ^  els  ay povs 2 
—  and  wherever  he  entered  into  villages ,  or  into  cities ,  or  into 
hamlets. 

Insert  els  before  if  and  dypots,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDFL  A 
most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Hard.  irlOetrav,  instead  of  irldovp ,  Tisch.  Treg. 
WII.  n  BL  A.  rjxf/apro,  instead  of  ^rovro,Tisch.Treg.  WII.  RV.  H  BD«v  L 
A  I,  13,  28,  33,  69,  124,  346. 

KpaaTreSov — the  fringe  or  tassel  appended  to  the  hem  of  the 
outer  garment,  which  served  to  remind  Jews  of  the  Law.  But 
probably  this  ceremonial  use  is  not  in  mind  here,  and  it  means 
just  the  edge  of  the  garment,  as  if  that  slightest  touch  would  be 
healing.  J.  gives  a  different  account  of  what  fpllowed  the  storm 
on  the  lake,  viz.  that  he  landed  at  Capernaum,  and  delivered  the 
discourse  on  the  bread  of  life  in  the  synagogue  (J.  6s2). 


DISPUTE  WITH  THE  PHARISEES  ABOUT  EATING 
WITH  UNWASHED  HANDS 

VII.  1-23.  Certain  Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem , 
seeing  the  disciples  eating  with  U7iivashcd  hands ,  complain 
of  the  violation  of  tradition.  Jesus  denies  the  force  of 
tradition ,  and  the  possibility  of  material  defilement  of  the 
spirit. 

This  dispute  is  occasioned  by  the  disregard  of  the  disciples  for 
the  ceremonial  law  about  eating  with  unwashed  hands.  But  the 
Pharisees,  who  make  the  attack,  signalize  it  by  complaining  of 

1  Sec  on  2*. 

a  The  N.T.  uses  a*  to  denote  indefiniteness  in  a  relative  clause  with  a  past  tense 
of  the  ind.,  where  the  Greek  uses  the  opt.  without  ay.  Burton,  315. 
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this  unconventional  act  as  a  violation  of  the  tradition  of  the 
fathers.  And  Jesus’  answer  is  at  first  directed  towards  this  feature 
of  their  complaint.  It  is  a  case,  he  says,  of  the  commandments 
of  men  versus  the  commandments  of  God,  of  tradition  against 
law.  They  even  set  aside  the  law  of  God,  in  order  to  keep  their 
tradition.  But  then,  taking  up  the  more  immediate  question  of 
unwashed  hands,  Jesus  strikes  at  the  root  not  only  of  traditional¬ 
ism,  but  of  ceremonialism,  saying  that  it  was  not  what  a  man  took 
into  his  stomach,  but  what  came  out  of  his  heart,  that  defiled  him. 
And  this,  Mk.  says,  had  the  effect  of  cleansing  all  foods.  And  of 
course,  as  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  belonged 
not  to  tradition,  but  to  the  written  law,  this  made  a  breach  in  the 
law  itself.  It  released  men  from  the  obligation  of  a  part  of  the 
law  said  to  have  been  given  by  God  to  Moses.  And  it  affirmed  v  . 
the  distinction  between  outward  and  inward  in  religion.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  Jesus’  fate  hastened  to  its  end,  and  that  the  next 
record  of  him  marks  practically  the  end  of  his  Galilean  ministry. 

1.  < Tvvayovrai  irpos  avrov  oi  &apicraioi  —  there  gather  together  to 
him  the  Pharisees }  The  distinction  made  between  the  Pharisees 
and  certain  of  the  Scribes  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  Scribes 
were  not  so  well  represented. 

This  renewed  activity  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  against 
Jesus  is  another  indication  that  there  was  a  Passover  at  some  time 
just  before  this,  at  which  either  the  presence  of  Jesus  himself,  or 
the  reports  brought  from  Galilee,  drew  fresh  attention  to  him.  It 
would  not  be  enough  of  itself,  but  it  adds  to  the  strength  of  other 
indications  of  the  same  thing.  See  on  6®. 

2.  Kal  iSoi/rcs  nvas  tcov  paOrp- Q>v  avrov  ort  ko imis  xypfrl,  rovr  temv 
dvtWois,  ccr^tWrcv  rovs  aprovs  —  omit  ipLipuf/avro  —  with  this  omis¬ 
sion  it  reads,  they  gather  to  him,  having  come  from  Jerusalem ,  and 
having  seen  that  certain  of  his  disciples  are  eating  with  common 
hands ,  that  is,  unwashed \ 

•  St i  .  .  .  4<r$lov<rtv,  instead  of  Mlovras,  Tisch.  Treg.  RV.  n  BL  A  33 

(Memph.  Pesh.).  Omit  ipi/jof/avro,  found  fault,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  K 

ABEGIILVX  T A  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

Kotvat?  —  literally,  common.  In  the  Greek,  it  denotes  simply 
what  is  common  to  several  people,  as  common  property.  It  is 
only  in  later  Greek,  that  it  comes  to  denote  what  is  ordinary,  or 
vulgar,  or  profane,  as  distinguished  from  select  or  sacred  things. 
Under  this  general  head,  it  comes  to  mean  ceremonially  unclean. 


1  Are  gathered,  RV.,  would  require  the  perf.  pass.  This  is  the  historical  present. 
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The  Pharisees  did  not  seek  by  these  washings  to  remove  dirt,  but 
the  defilement  produced  by  contact  with  profane  things. 

3.  Oapuralo i  k<u  iravrcs  oi  ’lovSaioi  —  The  Pharisees  and  all  the 
Jews .  This  custom  had  become  general  among  the  Jews,  though 
it  originated  with  the  Pharisees.  Tnryprj  —  this  means  with  the  fist. 
But  the  awkwardness  of  the  process  has  led  to  doubt  from  the 
very  first,  whether  this  is  the  meaning  intended.  But  the  doubt 
has  not  led  to  the  substitution  of  any  justifiable  alternative  ren¬ 
dering.  The  meanings,  up  to  the  wrist \  or  elbow ,  RV.  tttarg.  are 
both  linguistically  and  grammatically  disallowed.  With  a  fist  full 
of  water  needs  too  much  read  between  the  lines,  and,  besides,  the 
word  denotes  the  closed  fist  Finally,  frequently ,  or  diligently , 
RV.,  was  probably  taken  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  Lat.  Vet.  and 
Syrr.,  from  the  reading  rruKva.  The  supposition  that  wvy p.rj  had 
come  to  have  this  figurative  meaning,  seems  forced,  and  besides, 
there  is  no  warrant  for  it  in  actual  usage.  Edersheim  quotes  from 
the  Jewish  ordinance  the  provision  that  the  hands  should  be  held 
up  in  order  that  the  water  might  run  down  to  the  wrist,  and  says 
that  the  provision  that  washing  should  be  performed  with  the  fist 
is  not  found  in  the  Jewish  law.  This  is,  of  course,  a  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  but  does  not  seem  to  compare  in  importance  with  the 
other  fact,  that  the  Greek  word  does  not  mean  this,  nor  the  Greek 
case.  The  custom  was  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  law,  and 
may  have  been  merely  a  usage  arising  from  a  desire  for  scrupulous 
observance.  The  very  fact  that  the  reading  irvypy  occasions  this 
difficulty,  makes  the  strong  external  evidence  for  that  reading 
still  more  convincing,  and  with  this  reading  the  only  translation 
possible  seems  to  be  with  the  fist. 

irvKvb,  Tisch.  k  mss.  Lat.  Vet  Vulg.  Syrr. 

TYjv  Trapd&xriv  —  the  tradition.  It  is  the  Greek  etymological 
equivalent  of  tradition ,  and  denotes  what  is  passed  along  from 
one  to  another,  and  among  the  Jews,  the  body  of  Rabbinical 
interpretation  of  the  written  law,  preserved  by  oral  transmission 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  only  in  this  account  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Mt.  In 
attacking  this,  Jesus  was  assailing  the  very  citadel  of  the  Judaism 
of  his  time.1 

iw  Trp€<TpvT€pwv  —  the  elders.  The  word  is  used  here  in  the 
sense  of  fathers,  or  ancestors. 

4.  lav  prj  /Sairrto’wvTcu  —  unless  they  bathe ,  Amer.  Rev.  The 
contrast  between  this  and  the  preceding  case  is  indicated  by  the 
fa to  ay  op  fa,  from  the  market  place.  These  words  are  put  first,  in 
order  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  special  case,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
market  place  they  would  contract  special  defilement,  owing  to  its 


1  Sec  Schiirer,  N.  Zg.  II.  I.  25,  on  Scribism. 
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being  a  place  of  public  resort,  where  they  would  meet  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  This  case  would  require  special  treat¬ 
ment,  denoted  by  the  difference  between  vtywvrcu  r.  and 

f}airrC<ritnmu9  they  wash  their  hands,  and  they  wash  themselves  all 
mer .  This  case  required  the  washing  of  the  whole  body.  For 
instances  of  such  washings,  see  Lev.  14s-®  a.  in.  11.1a.  w.n.a  27 

j  ^4. 24.  as  22e  Moreover,  Edersheim  says  that  immersion  of  the 
things  washed  was  the  Jewish  ritual  provided  in  such  cases. 
Dr.  Morison  contends  that  sprinkling  was  the  ritual  method  pro¬ 
vided  in  such  cases,  and  attempts  to  overthrow  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  word  by  the  supposed  custom.  But  he  does  not  prove  the 
custom,  only  the  supposed  impossibility  of  wholesale  bathing. 
Moreover,  the  contrast  would  be  a  very  lame  one  in  that  case, 
since  the  custom  required  careful  washing  of  the  hands,  and  so  an 
actual  removal  of  defilement,  but  in  the  case  of  extreme  defile¬ 
ment,  only  a  sprinkling  of  the  body  for  form’s  sake  is  supposed. 
And  his  argument,  that  words  constantly  undergo  such  changes, 
amounts  to  nothing,  as  it  is  unaccompanied  by  proof  that  this 
word  has  gone  through  the  process  of  change. 

WH.  non  marg.  RV.  marg.  frarrlaia rrai,  sprinkle ,  instead  of  paxrl- 

auvrai,  with  a  B  40,  53,  71,  86,  237,  240,  244,  259.  A  manifest  emendation. 

7r apcXafiov  —  the  counterpart  of  mipa&xriv,  denoting  the  process 
of  receiving  a  thing  by  transmission,  as  the  latter  does  its  giving. 
iroTYjpLtDv  k.  (toTuiv  k.  xoAkluv —  cups,  and  wooden  vessels ,  and 
brazen  vessels .  k.  k\ivuv,  —  and  of  bedsy  is  omitted.1  Edersheim 
shows  that  the  Jewish  ordinance  required  immersions,  Paima/iovs, 
of  these  vessels. 

Omit  Kal  k\ipup,  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A  102,  Memph. 

5.  Kal  iirtpbffCxnv — and  they  question .  ircpnraTownv — walk; 
the  figurative  use  of  this  word  to  denote  manner  of  life ,  conduct f 
is  Hebraistic. 

Kal ,  instead  of  lirecro,  /hen,  before  brtpdrrQa’ip,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 

K  BDL  1,  33,  209,  Latt.  Pesh.  Memph. 

ko tvatv  x€Pa^v  —  unclean  hands . 

Kotpah,  instead  of  dplirroit,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  h  BD  I,  28,  33,  Il8, 

209,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

6.  koAcos  —  well;  i.e.y  in  this  case,  truly,  tS>v  wroKpirStv  —  the 
hypocrites.  This  is  the  only  passage  in  Mk.  in  which  this  word 
occurs.  It  means  properly  a  play-actory  and  hence  a  person  who 
is  playing  a  part  in  life,  whose  real  character  is  not  represented 
by  what  men  see.  This  secondary  meaning  belongs  to  Biblical 
Greek. 


1  A V.  tables! 
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Omit  AiroKpiBch,  attsivering,  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse,  Tisch.  Treg. 

\VH.  RV.  k  BL  A  33,  102,  Memph.  Pesh.  Omit  Art  before  icaXQt ,  Tisch. 

(Treg.)  WII.  h  BL  A  33,  102,  most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Pesh.  iirpo<f>hrcv- 

<r€v,  instead  of  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  kB*  DL  A  1,  13,  33, 

124,  346. 

ci>5  ycypawTaL  on  6  Xao?  ouros  —  literally,  as  it  has  been  written , 
that  this  people . 

Insert  6ti  before  A  XoAs,  Tisch.  WII.  k  BL  Pesh. 

This  quotation  is  from  Is.  29**,  and  conforms  for  the  most  part 
to  the  LXX.,  which  reads  *Eyytfci  /not  6  Xao?  ovro?  €v  r a>  oropum 

CLVTOV,  KOLL  €V  TOl?  \€t\€<TlV  OLVTOV  Tip.Cj(TL  fl€ ,  if  8c  KapSiCL  CLVTUiV  ITOpfMi) 

air€\€i  air  cpiov  ;  fmrrjv  8c  <t£/3ovtgu  pic  SiSadKovrcs  iirroXfiara  dv$pu>iru)v 
k.  &8a (TKaktas  —  This  people  draws  near  to  me  with  its  mouth ,  and 
with  their  lips  they  honor  me ,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 
But  in  vain  they  honor  me,  teaching  commandments  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  men.  The  Heb.  is  translated  in  the  RV.,  Forasmuch  as 
this  people  draw  nigh  to  me,  and  with  their  mouth  and  with  their 
lips  do  honor  me,  but  have  removed  their  heart  far  from  me,  and 
their  fear  of  me  is  a  commandment  of  men  which  hath  been  taught 
them.  The  principal  difference  is  in  this  last  clause,  which  in  the 
original  charges  them  with  fearing  God  only  in  obedience  to  a 
human  commandment ;  while  in  our  passage  and  in  the  LXX.,  it 
states  the  vanity  of  their  worship,  owing  to  their  substitution  of 
human  commands  for  the  Divine  law.  It  is  this  misquoted  part 
which  makes  the  point  of  the  quotation,  and  it  is  the  misquotation 
which  makes  it  available. 

7.  8i SdaKovres  —  the  part,  gives  the  reason  for  the  vanity  or  use¬ 
lessness  of  their  worship,  and  may  be  translated,  while  teaching. 
SiSao-KoXitt?  —  is  in  apposition  with  cWaX/iara,  and  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  for  teachings.  cvraX/iara  dvOpunrusv 1  —  commandments  of 
men.  These  two  words  contain  the  gist  of  the  charge,  and  it 
is  this  inculcation  of  human  teachings  for  the  Divine  law  that  is 
developed  in  what  follows. 

8.  *A</>cVtc9  ttjv  Ivt oXiqv  rov  0cov — Leaving  the  commandment 
of  God. 

Omit  7 dp  after  dtpiirre s,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  k  BL  A*  102,  124, 

Memph. 

This  statement,  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  leave  Divine 
commands  for  human,  is  a  singular  comment  on  their  attempt  to 
build  a  hedge  about  the  Law.  The  oral  tradition  was  intended 
by  them  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  Law,  and  especially  of  the 
application  of  its  precepts  to  life.  They  devised  it  so  that  men 
should  not  by  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  come  short  of  the 


1  iyrdXfiara  belongs  to  Biblical  Greek.  iyro\ij  is  the  Greek  word. 
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righteousness  prescribed  in  the  Law.  But,  in  the  first  place,  their 
method  of  interpretation  was  fitted  to  bring  out  anything  except 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Scripture,  being  to  the  last  degree  fanciful 
and  arbitrary ;  and  then  in  the  second  place,  they  proceeded  to 
make  this  interpretation  authoritative,  so  that  really  a  human  word 
got  to  be  substituted  for  the  Divine  in  most  cases.  Their  mistake 
does  not  stand  by  itself ;  it  has  been  repeated  in  every  age.  Every¬ 
where,  the  same  fatality  attends  authoritative  exposition,  nay,  is 
involved  in  its  very  nature.  The  human  exposition  gets  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  Divine  word,  and  so  the  worship  of  man  becomes 
vain. 

Omit  last  part  of  this  verse,  beginning  pairTuriM&s,  washings,  Tisch. 

(Treg.)  WH.  RV.  «  BL  A  1,  102,  209,  251,  Memph. 

9.  koAo>5  a$€T€iT€ 1  —  well  do  you  set  aside,  #caA«os  is  used  here 
ironically,  like  our  word  bravely, 

10.  For  quotations,  see  Ex.  2012  and  2117.  Oavarta  TeAcvrarw  — 
let  him  surely  die  (RV.  marg .),  a  rendering  of  the  Heb.  inf.  abs. 
which  simply  intensifies  the  meaning  of  the  verb.  This  last  com¬ 
mand,  affixing  the  capital  penalty  to  the  sin  of  reviling  parents,  is 
adduced  by  our  Lord  to  show  how  seriously  the  Law  takes  this  fifth 
commandment. 

11.  With  the  omission  of  kclL,  and \  at  the  beginning  of  v.u,  the 
two  verses  belong  together,  and  read,  But  you  say ,  “  If  a  man  say 
to  his  father  or  his  mother , 1  Anything  in  which  you  may  be  profited  ^ 
by  me  is  Corban  (that  is,  an  offering),'  "  you  no  longer  permit  him 
to  do  anything  for  his  father  or  his  mother ,2 

Omit  Kal,  and,  at  beginning  of  v.12,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BD  A  I,  13, 

28,  69, 102,  346,  mss,  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

Kopfiav  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  an  offering.  It  is  the  predicate, 
having  the  antecedent  of  the  relative  for  its  subj.  The  meaning 
is,  that  a  man  had  only  to  pronounce  this  word  over  anything, 
setting  it  aside  to  a  Divine  use,  in  order  to  escape  the  obligation 
of  giving  it  for  the  relief  or  comfort  of  his  parents.  Even  when 
said  in  good  faith,  this  contravenes  the  Divine  Law,  since  the  duty 
to  the  parent  takes  precedence  of  the  obligation  to  make  offer¬ 
ings.  The  choice  in  such  cases  is  not  between  God  and  man,  but 
between  two  ways  of  serving  God,  the  one  formal  and  the  other 
real.  Offerings  belong  to  the  formal  side  of  worship,  whereas  God 
is  really  served  and  worshipped  in  our  human  duties  and  affections. 
But  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  banning  should  be  carried  out 
on  its  positive  side.  The  word  having  once  been  uttered,  the 


1  a0€Tctrc  is  a  later  Greek  word. 

2  This  is  an  anacoluthon,  as  the  condition  belongs  to  the  saying  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  conclusion  to  the  statement  of  Jesus. 
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man  was  freed  from  the  human  obligation,  but  needed  not  to 
make  the  offering.  Nay,  he  was  positively  forbidden  to  use  the 
article  any  longer  for  the  human  purpose  with  reference  to  which 
the  Korban  had  been  uttered.  The  regulation  was  not  invented 
for  this  purpose,  but  was  intended  to  emphasize  the  sacredness  of 
a  thing  once  set  apart,  even  by  a  thoughtless  word,  to  Divine  uses. 
But  it  failed,  as  the  uninspired  mind  generally  does,  to  define 
Divine  uses,  and  left  out  what  was  of  real  importance,  while  em¬ 
phasizing  and  retaining  the  unimportant. 

Omit  afrrou  after  Tar  pi ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  k  BDL  A  28,  69,  240,  244, 
245,  346,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Omit  alrrov  after  prfrpl  n  BDL  1,  13,  28,  56,  69, 
240,  244,  346,  Latt. 


13.  &Kvp6vvre<s  —  invalidating  is  an  exact  translation  of  the 
Greek  word,  which  means  to  deprive  a  thing  of  its  strength. 
jrapaSocrci  vfiu>v  rj  7rape8wKaTc  —  the  tradition  which  you  handed 
down .  It  is  impossible  to  render  into  English  the  paronomasia 
here.  The  verb  describes  the  handing  along  from  one  generation 
to  another  which  constitutes  tradition,  7rap6p.ota  —  nearly  like } 

14.  7rpoo-KaAe<7a/ievo9  7raA.1v  rov  o^Aov  —  Having  called  up  the 
crowd  again .  It  seems  that  the  previous  conference  has  been 
held  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  alone.  But  Jesus  wishes 
what  he  says  now  about  the  matter  to  be  heard  by  the  people.  It 
is  a  matter,  not  of  private  conference  or  debate,  but  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  popular  understanding  of  true  religion. 

Trd\tv,  again ,  instead  of  irdvra,  all,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A 
mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Hard.  marg. 

’AkovotltI  pxw  7 ravres  k.  crvvcrc  —  This  is  no  formal  introduc¬ 
tion,  but  calls  on  his  hearers  to  lend  him  not  only  their  ears,  but 
their  understandings,  in  view  of  the  special  importance  of  what 
follows.  He  may  well  do  so,  since  what  he  says  abrogates  the 
distinction  between  clean  and  unclean,  which  forms  so  essential  a 
part  not  only  of  tradition,  but  also  of  the  Levitical  part  of  the  Law 
itself. 

dKovaare ,  instead  of  Akovctc,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  BDHL.  avrere,2  instead 
of  <ruvleT€j  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  BHL  A  238. 

OvSev  ccttiv  2(w9ev  rov  dvOpwirov  cicnropcud/xcvov  cfe  avroy,  o  Svva- 
rat  KoivCicraL  axrrov —  There  is  nothing  outside  the  man  entering  into 
him ,  which  can  defile  him .  The  reason  that  Jesus  gives  for  this 
statement  shows  that  he  meant  to  make  the  distinction  between 
outward  and  inward  in  the  sense  of  material  and  spiritual.  The 
things  from  outside  cannot  defile,  because  they  enter  the  belly,  and 


1  This  word,  which  is  common  in  classical  Greek,  is  found  only  here  in  the  N.T. 
a  This  form,  sec.  aor.  imp.,  occurs  only  here  in  N.T.  The  aor.  imperatives  here 
are  appropriate  to  the  beginning  of  discourse. 
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not  the  heart,  while  those  from  within  are  evil  thoughts  of  all 
kinds.  This  has  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  with  the  question, 
whether,  among  spiritual  things,  it  is  only  those  from  within  the 
man  himself  that  can  hurt  him.  Inwardness  in  this  sense  belongs 
to  things  within  the  man  himself  and  within  others,  and  externality 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense.  aWa  ra  c#c  rov  avSpw rov  Iktto- 
pcvoficvd  icrrt  ra  Koivovvra  rov  avBpunrov  —  but  the  things  coming 
out  of  the  man  are  the  things  which  defile  the  man .  The  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  noun  man ,  instead  of  using  the  pronoun,  which  here 
amounts  to  inelegance,  is  quite  in  Mk.’s  manner. 

iic  rov  dvdpunrov  iKTcopcvbpjtva,  coming  out  from  the  manf  instead  of 
iKTcopevdfieva  dr’  at hod,  coming  out  of  himt  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BDL  A 
33,  Latt.  Memph.  Omit  iicciva,  those ,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  k  BL  A  102, 
Memph. 

Verse10  is  omitted  by  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  (bracketed  by  Treg.)  k  BL  A 
28,  102,  Memph. 

17.  ttjv  Trapaj3o\rjv — the  parable  ( riddle ).  From  the  use  of 
this  word  to  represent  the  Heb.  word  btfa,  it  loses  sometimes  its 
proper  sense  of  similitude,  and  comes  to  be  used  of  any  sententious 
saying,  or  apothegm,  in  which  the  meaning  is  partly  veiled  by  the 
brevity,  but  especially  by  the  material  and  outward  form  of  the 
saying.  Here,  entering  from  the  outside ,  and  coming  out ',  are  used 
to  express  the  contrasted  ideas  of  material  and  spiritual,  and  what 
the  saying  gains  in  pungency  and  suggestiveness  it  loses  in  exact¬ 
ness.  Hence  it  Is  called  a  irapafioXy. 

tV  Tcapapo\l)v,  the  parable ,  instead  of  irepl  rrji  xapafioXfjs,  concerning 
the  parable ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A  33,  Latt. 

la  #cat  tyicis  —  You  too,  as  well  as  the  multitude.  Jesus*  saying 
was  a  riddle  to  them,  not  only  because  of  the  concrete  form  of 
statement,  but  also  because  of  its  intrinsic  spirituality.  They  had 
been  trained  in  Judaism,  in  which  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  is  ingrained,  and  could  not  understand  a  statement 
abrogating  this.  It  was  all  a  riddle  to  them. 

wav  to  «f£a )0cv  .  .  .  ov  Suvarai  .  /coivakrai  —  nothing  outside  can 
defile } 

19.  This  verse  gives  the  reason  why  outward  things  cannot 
defile.  They  do  not  enter  the  inner  man,  the  *ap&a,  but  the 
jcotAta,  belly ,  belonging  to  the  outward  man,  and  are  passed  out 
into  the  afaSpwv,  the  privy? 

KaSapL^ajv  irdvra  Ta  fSpiopara  —  RV.  This  he  said ,  making  all 
things  clean .  The  part,  agrees  with  the  subj.  of  Aeyci,  he  says 


1  nav  ov  Bvvarai,  everything  cannot ,  is  the  inexact,  Hebrew  form  of  the  universal 
negative ;  the  logical,  Greek  form  being  ovJey  ivvarat,  nothing  can.  Win.  3  c,  1. 

2  TTfv  KapSiav  is  the  heart ,  in  the  broad,  Scriptural  sense  of  the  inner  man .  a^€- 
Spiova  is  a  barbarous  word,  probably  of  Macedonian  origin,  the  proper  Greek 
equivalent  being  <tyo6ot. 
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(v.18).  That  is,  the  result  of  this  statement  of  Jesus  was  to  abro¬ 
gate  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  in  articles  of  food. 
The  use  of  quotation  marks  would  show  this  connection  as  follows : 
He  says  to  them ,  “  Are  ye  so  without  understanding  also  f  Do  ye 
not  perceive  that  nothing  which  enters  into  the  man  from  without 
can  defile  him  ;  because  it  does  not  enter  into  the  heart \  but  into 
the  belly ,  and  goes  out  into  the  privy f  so  making  all  foods  clean . 

With  the  reading  KaOaplfov,  the  part,  agrees  with  the  preceding  state¬ 
ment;  that  is,  the  going  out  into  the  privy  purifies  the  food,  as  that  receives 
the  refuse  parts  which  have  been  eliminated  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
With  the  masc.,  it  is  possible  to  connect  it  with  d^edp&pa,  but  the  anacolu- 
thon  involved  is  rather  large-sized  and  improbable,  as  only  a  single  word 
separates  the  noun  from  its  unruly  adjunct.  The  only  probable  connection 
is  with  the  subject  of  X^yei  (v.18). 

KaOaplfav,  instead  of  icaOapl{ovt  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  ABEFGHLSX 
A  I,  13,  28,  69,  124. 

20.  TO  €K  r.  avOpuiirov  €KirOpCVOfLCV,  Cfceivo  kolvoI  —  what  Cometh 
out  of  the  man ,  that  dcfileth  the  man .  Coming  out  is  used  here  to 
denote  the  spiritual,  as  entering  in  is  to  denote  the  material. 
Spiritual  things  can  defile  the  man,  and  these  only,  not  such 
material  articles  as  food.  And  of  course,  this  means  that  the  real 
man  is  the  spiritual  part,  and  that  defilement  of  the  physical  part 
does  not  extend  to  the  spiritual  part,  which  constitutes  the  real 
man.  That  can  be  reached  only  by  spiritual  things  akin  to  itself. 
This  principle,  that  spiritual  and  spiritual  go  together,  and  that 
the  material  cannot  penetrate  the  spiritual,  which*  is  impervious  to 
it,  is  needed  in  the  interpretation  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  in  the 
reform  of  Judaism. 

21.  ol  &ia\oyi(rp.ol  —  The  article  denotes  the  class  of  things  col¬ 
lectively,  whereas  the  anarthrous  noun  denotes  them  individually. 
This  is  the  general  term,  under  which  the  things  that  follow  are 
specifications.  The  noun  denotes  the  kind  of  thought  which 
weighs,  calculates,  and  deliberates.  It  is  used  here  of  designs  or 
purposes.  It  is  in  accordance  with  our  Lord’s  whole  course  of 
thought  here,  that  he  designates  the  evil  as  residing  rather  in  the 
thought  than  in  the  outward  act.  The  order  of  the  first  four 
specifications  is  as  follows  :  vopvtlai,  kAo7tcu,  <f>ovo t,  pLoiyeiai,  forni¬ 
cations,  thefts ,  murders ,  adulteries .  The  arrangement  of  the  TR. 
is  an  attempt  at  a  more  studied  order,  bringing  together  things 
that  are  alike.  The  only  principle  of  arrangement  in  Mk.’s 
enumeration  is  the  distinction  between  these  grosser,  more  out¬ 
ward  forms  of  sin,  and  the  more  subtle,  inward  manifestations 
which  follow  in  v.22.1 

Tropvciai ,  KXoiral ,  <p6voit  paixciai,  instead  of  /iotxetat,  iropyciai,  <f>6vo t, 
icXoiral,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BL  A  Memph. 


1  On  the  use  of  the  plural  of  the  abstract  noun  to  denote  the  forms  or  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  a  quality,  see  Win.  27,  3. 
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22.  irovrjpuu  —  In  general,  this  is  a  generic  term  for  evil 1  Where 
it  is  used  specifically,  as  here,  it  probably  denotes  malice  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  form  of  evil.  SoAos  —  deceit  does  not  convey  the  flavor  of 
this  word,  which,  starting  from  the  idea  of  bait,  comes  to  denote 
any  tricky  and  abstractly,  trickery ,  cunningy  craft  dalXyeta  — 
Here  also,  the  EV.  lasciviousness ,  fails  to  convey  the  meaning. 
The  word  denotes  in  a  general  way  the  absence  of  self-restraint, 
unbridled  passion,  or  cruelty,  and  the  like.  License,  or  wantonness , 
may  be  used  to  translate  it.  6<t>0a\px*  7rovr)p6s —  an  evil  eye — 
a  Hebrew  expression  for  envy.  j^Xaar^rjpua  —  a  general  word  for 
evil  or  injurious  speech ,  either  of  God  or  man.  Toward  the 
former  it  is  blasphemy,  toward  the  latter,  slander .  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  probably  slander .  xnrtprjtfxivla  —  a  common  Greek 
word,  but  found  only  here  in  the  N.T.  It  includes  pride  of  self 
and  contempt  of  others,  arrogance .  a<f>poavvrf — folly  translates 
this  better  than  foolishness,  as  it  denotes  the  morally  foolish. 

23.  fowOcv — from  within .  These  things  are  morally  unclean, 
while  only  the  physically  unclean  comes  from  without. 

What  Jesus  says  here  is  directed  specially  against  the  traditional 
law,  but  the  thing  condemned,  the  distinction  between  clean  and 
unclean,  belongs  also  to  the  written  law.  Plainly,  then,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  word  of  God  and  the  word  of  man  has  to  be 
carried  within  the  Scripture,  and  used  in  the  analysis  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  thing  that  Jesus  calls  a  word  of  man  here  is  found  also 
in  the  O.T.  itself,  and  is  fundamental  in  the  Levitical  law. 


HEALING  OP  THE  SYROPHCENICIAN  WOMAN'S 
DAUGHTER  IN  THE  VICINITY  OP  TYRE  AND 
SIDON 

24-30.  Jesus  leaves  Galilee  and  comes  into  Syrophoenicia . 
A  woman  of  the  place  asks  him  to  heal  her  daughter ,  and 
overcomes  Jesus'  apparent  reluctance  by  her  shrewd  wit  and 
faith . 

The  account  reads  simply  that  Jesus  departed  from  that  place 
into  the  borders  of  Tyre,  where  he  wished  to  remain  unknown, 
but  could  not  hide  his  presence.  For  a  Gentile  woman,  a  Syro- 
phoenician,  found  him  out,  and  begged  him  to  cast  the  evil  spirit 
out  of  her  daughter.  Jesus  was  not  there  for  the  purposes  of  his 
work,  and  in  general  confined  himself  to  the  Jews  in  his  ministra¬ 
tions.  But  he  feels  the  irony  of  the  situation  that  makes  the  Jew 
plume  himself  on  his  superiority  to  the  Gentile,  and  reflects  it  in 
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his  answer,  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  cast  the  children’s  bread 
to  the  dogs.  The  quick  wit  of  the  woman  catches  at  these  words, 
and  her  faith  feels  the  sympathy  veiled  in  them,  so  that  she  answers, 
yes,  and  the  dogs  cat  the  crumbs .  That  word  is  enough ;  Jesus 
assures  her  of  her  daughter’s  cure,  and  she  goes  home  to  find  the 
evil  spirit  gone.  So  far  the  account.  But  when  we  find  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  that  Jesus’  excursion  into  the  Gentile  ter¬ 
ritory  is  not  confined  to  this  case,  but  that  he  continues  there  in 
one  place  and  another,  rather  than  in  Galilee,  that  his  teaching 
is  restricted  mostly  to  his  disciples,  and  that  he  begins  to  warn 
them  of  his  approaching  fate,  it  is  evident  that  this  journey  marks 
practically  the  close  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  that 
this  dispute  with  the  Pharisees  about  clean  and  unclean  marks  a 
crisis  in  his  fife.  These  are  not  missionary  journeys,  but  are 
undertaken  to  enable  Jesus  to  be  alone  with  his  disciples. 

24.  *EkcZ0cv  8c  amoras  1  aTTTjXOev  cts  Ta  opia  T vpov  —  And  from 
thence  he  arose  and  went  into  the  coasts  of  Tyre . 

*E/cct0ei'  instead  of  Kai  itctWev,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  «  BL  A 
Hard.  marg.  Spia,  instead  of  pueOkpia,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  N  BDL  A  i,  13, 
28,  61  marg.  69,  209,  346.  Omit  ical  Ztflu/poj,  Tisch.  (Treg.  marg.  WH.) 
RV.  marg.  DL  A  28  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  It  is  a  case  in  which  a  copyist,  used 
to  the  conjunction  of  the  two  places,  might  easily  insert  the  words,  but  the 
omission  is  improbable  for  the  same  reason.  And  Mk.  evidently  meant  to 
discriminate,  since  he  says  afterwards  that  Jesus  left  the  region  of  Tyre,  and 
came  through  Sidon,  v.81  (Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.). 

ra  opia  —  The  word  denotes  primarily  the  boundaries  of  a  terri¬ 
tory,  and  then  the  country  itself  included  within  those  limits.  It 
has  been  contended  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  be 
retained  here,  and  that  Jesus  did  not  penetrate  Gentile  territory, 
but  only  its  borders,  that  part  of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  Syro- 
phoenicia.  But  this  would  be  the  single  case  of  this  restricted 
meaning  in  the  N.T.,  and  the  universally  accepted  reading,  81a 
2i8<uvos  (v.31),  shows  that  he  did  penetrate  the  Gentile  territory. 
Mt.,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  his  Gospel,  seems  to 
represent  this  event  as  taking  place  on  Jewish  soil  (1522).  Tyre 
and  Sidon  belonged  to  Syrophcenicia,  a  strip  of  territory  on  the 
Mediterranean,  noted  for  its  antiquity,  wealth,  and  civilization, 


1  This  use  of  dvoo-rds  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  dqm ,  and  belongs  to  Oriental  ful¬ 
ness,  if  not  redundancy,  of  speech.  Win.  64,  4,  Note  at  end,  contends  that  it  is  not 
redundant  in  all  cases,  but  admits  its  redundancy  here.  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.  denies 
its  redundancy  altogether.  And  it  is  not  redundant  in  one  sense,  since  it  is 
included  in  the  action.  But  so  is  the  straightening  out  of  the  limbs.  It  is  so  far 
redundant  that  the  Greek,  with  its  finer  sense  of  the  needful  in  speech,  would 
omit  it. 
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which  had  remained  practically  independent  of  Jewish,  Greek, 
and  Assyrian  rule,  though  subject  to  the  Romans  since  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

Kal  €lcr€\0uiv  cis  oIklolv,  ovScvd  TjSfXt  yvwvai,  Kal  ovk  r)$vvd<rOrj  \ aOciv 
—  And  having  entered  a  house ,  he  wished  no  one  to  know  it \  and 
he  could  not  be  hidden . 

Omit  r))v  before  oUlav ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  k  ABLNX  TAII  Pesh. 

hSvyd<r0rjtl 2  for  Tisch.  WH.  k  B. 

ovSem  rjOcXe  yvwvax — he  wished  no  one  to  know  it.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  his  purpose  in  resorting  to  this  unaccustomed 
place.  Morison  makes  a  foolish  distinction  here  between  the  wish 
of  Jesus  and  his  purpose,  evidently  with  the  idea  that  a  purpose 
of  Jesus  could  not  be  defeated.  But  aside  from  the  fact,  that  N.T. 
usage  does  not  bear  out  such  a  distinction,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  a  wish  that  one  is  at  pains  to  carry  out,  and 
a  purpose.  No,  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  human 
uncertainty  belonging  to  action  based  on  probabilities,  not  certain¬ 
ties,  appears  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  ovk  rjSwaaOrj  XaOtlv —  he  could 
not  be  hid.  The  inability  is  put  over  against  the  wish.  This  state¬ 
ment,  which  prepares  the  way  for  what  follows  in  regard  to  Jesus’ 
unreadiness  to  perform  the  miracle,  is  peculiar  to  Mk. 

25.  dAA’  €vdvs  ojcoixrdo-d  —  but  immediately  having  heard.  Jesus 
had  no  sooner  arrived  than  this  took  place. 

This  reading,  instead  of  dKovaaaa  y ip,  for  having  hoard,  Tisch.  Treg. 

WH.  RV.  K  BL  A  33,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  odd.  Hard,  rnarg. 

rjs  etye  to  Ovy urptov  a vrrjs  —  whose  daughter  had? 

Tisch.  reads  clacXOovaa,  having  entered ,  instead  of  iXOovaa,  having  come , 

with  n  L  A  most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  A  very  probable  reading. 

26.  *EAA Svpo^otviKtcrtra  ra>  ycvci  —  a  Greek ,  a  Syrophceni- 
cian  by  race.  That  is,  she  was  in  general  a  Gentile,  and  more 
particularly  a  Syrophcenician. 

'EWrjvLs  is  literally,  a  Greek ,  but  used  by  the  Jews  to  designate 
any  Gentile,  owing  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Greek  race  and 
language.  Syrophoenician  is  a  more  particular  designation  of  the 
race  to  which  she  belonged.  The  prefix  denotes  that  part  of 
Phoenicia  which  belonged  to  Syria,  in  distinction  from  Libo- 
phoenicia,  or  the  Carthaginian  district  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

Zvpo0o(Wia<r<ra,  instead  of  2vpo<polvi<T<rat  Tisch.  WH.  txt.  n  AKLS  marg. 

V  marg.  All  I. 


1  On  the  form,  see  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 

2  This  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Heb.  idiom,  which  inserts  the  personal 
pronoun  after  the  relative. 
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koI  rjpdiTa  avrov  tva  .  .  .  iKfidXrj  —  and  she  asked  him  to  cast 
out} 

iKp&\vt  instead  of  tocp&Wv,  Tisch.  Treg.  \VH.  H  ABDE,  etc. 

27.  KoI  eXeyev  —  and  he  said \ 

This  reading,  instead  of  6  Si  Tij<rov*  ehrcv,  and  Jesus  said \  Tisch.  Treg. 

\VH.  RV.  k  BL  A  33,  Memph. 

*A<£e?  vpiDTOv  xopTaa&rjvai  ra  retcv a  —  let  the  children  be  fed  first. 
In  this  word,  first,  Jesus  hints  that  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  is 
coming,  as  he  frequently  does  in  the  course  of  his  teaching,  while 
he  restricts  his  own  work  to  the  Jews.  Mt.  omits  this,  and  makes 
Jesus*  refusal  to  be  much  more  definite  and  positive,  r.  tckv£>v 
.  .  .  r.  KvvapCois  —  By  these  terms,  Jesus  distinguishes  between  the 
Jews,  who  are  the  children  of  the  household,  and  the  Gentiles. 
Dogs  is  a  term  expressing  the  contempt  of  your  true  Jew  for  the 
heathen,  and  sounds  strange  in  the  mouth  of  our  Lord.  Weiss 
denies  the  contemptuous  use  of  the  term  dog,  and  makes  it 
merely  a  parable,  in  which  an  arrangement  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  expressed  in  the  terms  of  household  economy,  in  which 
the  contempt  for  dogs  plays  no  part.  But  this  is  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  “  dog  ”  is  always  a  term  of  contempt,  especially  in  the 
East ;  that  as  such,  it  was  applied  by  Jews  to  Gentiles ;  and  that, 
if  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  express  contempt,  his  language  was 
singularly  ill-chosen,  as  the  woman  would  be  sure  to  understand 
him  so.  See  Bib.  Die.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Jesus 
did  not  use  the  term  seriously,  but  with  a  kind  of  ironical  con¬ 
formity  to  this  common  sneer,  having  felt  in  his  own  experience 
how  small  occasion  the  Jews  of  his  time  had  to  treat  any  other 
people  with  contempt.  He  had  good  reasons  for  confining  his 
work  to  the  Jews,  but  they  did  not  arise  from  any  acceptance  of 
their  estimate  of  themselves  or  of  others.  It  is  as  if  he  had  put 
in  a  u  you  know/’  to  indicate  a  common  opinion. 

28.  Nai,  Kvpu  *  teal  ra  Kvvapia  .  .  .  iaBiovmv —  Yes,  lord ;  and 
the  dogs  .  .  .  eat. 

Omit  7 bp  before  tA  xvrdpia,  Tisch.  Treg.  W1I.  RV.  N  BIT  A  13,  28,  33, 

69,  Memph.  Pesh.  iaOlovatv ,  instead  of  iadlei,  Tisch.  Treg.  \VH.  k  BDL  A. 

This  use  of  Jesus*  own  words  to  neutralize  the  force  of  his 
seeming  rebuff  has  been  regarded  rightly  always  as  a  unique  com¬ 
bination  of  faith  and  wit.  But  it  is  not  simply  a  trick  of  words  ; 
the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  it  finds  the  truth  that  escapes  superficial 
notice  in  both  the  analogy  and  the  spiritual  fact  represented  by 
it.  It  means,  there  is  a  place  for  dogs  in  the  household,  and 


1  There  is  a  double  irregularity  here :  first,  in  the  use  of  ^ ra  to  denote  a  request, 
instead  of  a  question ;  and  secondly,  in  the  use  of  Iva  with  the  subj.,  instead  of  the 
inf.,  to  denote  the  matter  of  the  petition.  Burton,  200,  201. 
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there  is  a  place  for  Gentiles  in  God’s  world.  And  further,  her 
faith  was  quickened  by  what  she  saw  of  Jesus.  She  knew  intui¬ 
tively  that  he  was  a  being  to  take  a  large  and  sympathetic  view 
of  things,  not  the  hard  and  narrow  one,  and  that  he  had  really 
prepared  the  way  for  her  statement.  This  is  of  the  essence  of 
faith,  to  hold  fast  to  what  your  heart  and  the  highest  things  in  you 
tell  of  God,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary. 

30.  to  7rat8tov  ficfiXrjfjitvov  cm  t.  kKlvtjv  —  the  child  thrown  upon 
the  bed \  Probably  the  cure  had  been  attended  by  violent  convul¬ 
sions,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Gospels.1 

rb  tc udlov  pcpXrifUpov  M  rijv  kXIptjv,  teal  rb  SaifjL&vioy  i^eXrjXt /06s,  instead 
of  rb  baifiovio v  i^eXrjXvO&s,  ical  rb  vaiblov  pcpXrjfjdpoy  iirl  rrjs  kXIvtjs,  Tisch. 
Treg.  WII.  RV.  h  BDL  A  most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh. 


CURE  OF  A  DEAF  AND  DUMB  MAN  IN  THE 
REGION  OF  DECAPOLIS 

31-37.  From  the  region  of  Tyre ,  Jesus  went  still  ftirther 
north ,  throtigh  Sjdon,  and  then  south  again  to  Decapolis ,  on 
the  SE.  shore  of  the  lake .  Here  they  bring  him  a  deaf 
man,  whose  speech  has  been  impaired  by  his  deafness ,  to  be 
cured.  Jesus  is  not  here  for  the  purposes  of  his  mission , 
and  in  order  to  call  as  little  attention  to  the  cure  as  possible , 
he  takes  the  man  aside  from  the  multitude .  And  as  the 
ma?i  is  deaf  and  Jesus  needs  to  establish  communication 
with  him  in  some  way  in  order  to  draw  out  his  faith ,  he 
employs  signs ,  thrusting  his  fingers  into  his  cars ,  and  put - 
ting  spittle  on  his  tongue ,  and  casting  his  eyes  to  heaven . 
The  man  is  cured \  and  then  Jesus  enjoins  siletice  in  regard 
to  the  cure .  But  in  vain ,  as  they  arc  more  eager  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  beneficent  power ,  the  more  he  tries  to  prevent  it. 

31.  rj\0cv  8ta  St&ovo?  cts  ttjv  OdXa<r<rav  —  he  came  through  Sidon 
to  the  sea . 

Zidupos  dt  rijy  0&\a<T(ray ,  instead  of  /col  ZiSQyoi,  1}\0e  irpbs  t^p 

OdXaffjav,  and  of  Sidon ,  he  came  to  the  sea,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  H  BDL 

A  33,  Latt.  Memph. 

This  reading  establishes  the  fact  that  Jesus  entered  Gentile  ter¬ 
ritory  in  this  visit,  and  also  that  Mk.  does  not  mean  by  ret  opta 


1  See  1*6  928. 
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T vpov  (v.24),  the  Galilean  territory  adjoining  Syrophoenicia.  The 
two  statements  taken  together  show  that  he  means  to  distinguish 
between  two  districts  of  Syrophoenicia,  the  one  about  Tyre,  and 
the  other  about  Sidon. 

ava  fJLtaov  to>v  opiW  AcKar-oAcws —  into  the  midst  of  the  region 
of  Decapolis 1  ( through  the  midst ,  EV.).  But  plainly  Jesus  came 
to,  not  through,  Decapolis,  as  he  went  by  boat  to  the  west  shore 
of  the  lake  after  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  (8M0).  Jesus  had 
been  in  this  district  before,  at  the  time  when  he  healed  the 
Gadarene  demoniac,  and  had  been  driven  away.  He  meets  with 
a  different  reception  now. 

k(d<I>6v  Kal  fxoyiXaXov,  deaf  and  having  an  impediment  in  his 
speech .  fxoytXdXov  is  a  Biblical  word,  found  in  the  Sept.,  but  only 
here  in  the  NT.  Literally,  it  means  speaking  with  difficulty ;  but 
in  the  LXX.,  it  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  word  meaning 
dumb.  In  this  case  the  cure  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  the  man’s 
speaking  rightly,  implying  that  before  he  had  spoken,  but  de¬ 
fectively. 

Insert  Kal  before  poyi\d\oy,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  n  BD  A  Latt. 

33.  Kal  a7ro\a/36fX€vo<;  avrov  an 6  tov  b\\ov  Kai$  I8uiv  —  and  hav¬ 
ing  taken  him  aside  from  the  crowd  by  himself.  The  AV.  gives 
the  meaning  of  xar*  ISu av  better  than  the  RV.,  which  translates  it 
privately.  It  means  apart ,  by  himself.  c/foAcv  —  he  thrust.  Put ', 
EV.  does  not  give  the  force  of  the  word.  Our  Lord’s  symbolic 
action  here  is  intended  to  convey  by  signs  to  the  deaf  man’s  mind 
what  Jesus  means  to  do  for  him,  and  so  to  give  him  something 
for  his  faith,  as  well  as  his  intelligence,  to  act  upon. 

In  explaining  Jesus’  action  in  taking  the  man  apart  from  the 
multitude,  we  have  to  consider  two  things  :  first,  the  condition  of 
the  man,  and  the  necessity  of  concentrating  his  attention  on  what 
Jesus  was  doing.  It  goes  along  with  the  other  signs  employed  by 
our  Lord  to  convey  his  purpose  to  the  man,  cut  off  from  other 
means  of  communication.  And  secondly,  Jesus’  unusual  reasons 
for  desiring  secrecy.  He  was  engaged  with  his  disciples  on  this 
journey,  not  with  the  multitude,  and  he  did  not  want  the  one 
miracle  to  grow  into  his  ordinary  engrossing  work.  The  peculiar 
methods  of  this  miracle  have  to  be  coordinated  with  those  of 
8 22~aB,  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  both  cases,  this  motive  of  secrecy 
is  strong.  Jesus  avoided  publicity  in  all  his  miracles,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  period  of  retirement. 

Kal  7rrv<7as  rjiparo  rr}<;  y\u)(Tcrr}S  avrov,  Kal  am/?Ati//a9  ft?  tov  ovpa- 
vov  corevafc  —  and  having  spit,  he  touched  his  tongue  ( with  the 
spittle ),  and  having  looked  up  to  heaven ,  he  groaned.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  language  of  signs  employed  by  our  Lord,  and  is 


1  On  Decapolis,  see  on  51-20. 
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intended  to  convey  to  the  man’s  mind,  first  the  help  that  he  is  to 
receive,  the  loosening  of  his  tongue,  and  secondly,  the  heavenly 
source  from  which  his  help  was  to  come.  The  groan  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  own  feelings,  stirred  to  sympathy  by  the  sight  of 
human  suffering,  of  which  there  was  so  much  that  he  could  not 
relieve.  ’E<f><f>aOdl  —  Be  opened \  This  is  addressed  to  the  man, 
who  was  himself  to  be  opened  to  sound  and  speech  through  the 
opening  of  his  organs. 

35.  /cat  rjvoLyrjirav 2  avrov  at  a/coat  —  And  his  ears  were  opened 

Omit  Tisch.  Treg.  (Treg.  marg.)  WIL  RV.  K  BDL  A  33,  102,  mss. 

Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  instead  of  dirjpolxOrftrap,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 

N  BD  A  1,  etc. 

olkocu  —  literally,  hearings,  but  applied  by  metonymy  to  the 
organs  of  hearing.  8c oyxo*  1%  yAwo-cnys  —  bond  of  his  tongue . 
Probably,  as  this  was  a  case  in  which  deafness  and  dumbness 
went  together,  the  dumbness  was  occasioned  by  the  deafness,  and 
8co-/ao5  denotes  figuratively  whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
speech,  and  not  necessarily  a  defect  in  the  organ  of  speech  itself. 
The  bond  in  this  case  would  be  the  deafness  which  tied  his 
tongue.  op0uj?  —  rightly .  This  confirms  the  view,  that  the  defect 
has  been  primarily  in  his  hearing,  and  that  this  had  resulted  in 
partial,  but  incomplete  loss  of  speech.  See  on  /xoyiAaAov,  v.33. 

36.  /cat  SicorciAaro  a  trots  tva  prj&cvl  Acyuxriv*  otrov  8c  a  vrois 
StccrrcAAcro,  avroi  /laAAov  irtpiao-ortpov  tKrjpxxnrov  —  and  he  com¬ 
manded  them  to  tell  no  one.  But  the  more  he  commanded  them , 
the  more  exceedingly  they  heralded  it.3 

Xtyuxxtr,  instead  of  efrruxrti',  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  K  BL  A  28,  33.  Omit 

a&rdt  after  Strop  Si,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  ABLX  A  I,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg. 

Memph.  Insert  avroi  before  poXXov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  B(D)LN  A  33, 

61,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh. 

Jesus  accompanies  this  miracle  with  the  ordinary  injunction  of 
secrecy,  but  it  only  inflamed  their  zeal  to  publish  it.4  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  multitude  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  men 
treat  Jesus,  yielding  him  all  homage,  except  obedience.5 

37.  V7rcp7rcpi<rcru>s — a  word  not  found  elsewhere,  and  expressing, 
like  the  double  comparative  pdWov  Trcpurcrorcpov,  the  excessive 
feeling  and  demonstration  of  the  people.  €$€ir\rj<r<rovTo — another 
strong  word,  meaning  literally  were  struck  out  of  their  senses ,6 

Kal  dAaAov?  AoAciv  —  and  dumb  to  speak. 

Omit  robs  before  dXdXour,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A  33. 


1  ’E <t><f>a0d  represents  the  Aramaic  nnsnN,  the  ethpael  imper.  of  the  verb  nn»t 
Heb.  nps. 

"  T 

2  Both  the  augment  on  the  prep.,  and  the  sec.  aor.  in  r^voiyyprav  belong  to  later 
Greek. 

8  The  regular  form  of  stating  this  proportion  is  too-ovt?  otrov,  with  a  comparative 
in  each  member.  paWov  strengthens  a  comparative  with  which  it  is  joined. 

*  See  on  i44.  Cf.  519- 48  Note ;  646,  Note.  8  See  1  Sam.  1522.  ®  Sec  on  1®. 
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MIRACULOUS  FEEDING  OF  THE  FOUR  THOUSAND 

vm  1-9.  The  report  of  the  miracle  performed  on  the 
deaf  and  dtimb  man  seems  to  have  gathered  a  multitude 
about  Jesus  in  Decapolis ,  reproducing  the  effects  of  his 
Galilean  ministry .  They  had  been  with  him  three  days , 
enough  to  exhaust  whatever  provisions  they  had  brought 
with  them ,  when  Jesus  proposes  to  his  disciples ,  as  in  the 
preceding  miracle,  that  they  feed  them.  They  meet  his 
proposition  with  the  same  incredulity  as  before ,  but  he 
simply  inquires  how  many  loaves  they  have .  They  answer 
seven,  and  with  these  and  a  few  fishes,  Jesus  proceeds  to 
feed  the  multitude ,  numbering  four  thousand  men  alone . 

The  objection  to  the  repetition  of  this  miracle  seems  to  be 
based  on  a  misconception  of  our  Lord’s  miracles.  If  they  were 
acts  of  thaumaturgy,  intended  to  reveal  Jesus’  power,  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this  miracle  would  seem  improbable,  and  the  similarity  of 
the  two  accounts  would  point  with  some  probability  to  their 
identity.  But  if  the  real  object  of  the  miracles  was  to  meet  some 
human  need,  then  the  recurrence  of  like  conditions  would  lead  to 
a  recurrence  of  the  miracle.  And,  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  with  its 
frequent  resort  to  solitary  places,  and  the  disposition  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went,  the  emergency  of  a  hungry 
crowd  in  a  place  where  supplies  were  not  to  be  obtained  would  be 
certain  to  recur.  Weiss  objects  that  there  was  nothing  to  bring 
the  multitude  together,  and  that  the  miracle  occurred  at  a  time 
when  Jesus  had  definitely  closed  his  ministry  in  Galilee.  But 
both  Mt.  and  Mk.  lead  up  naturally  to  this  event,  the  one  stating 
directly  that  he  was  healing  the  sick  of  all  kinds  of  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  that  had  resorted  to  him  (Mt.  is20'*1’),  and  the  other  narrat¬ 
ing  the  report  of  his  healing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  circulated 
by  his  friends  throughout  the  region,  and  the  excitement  created 
by  it.  Moreover,  we  have  here,  as  Weiss  himself  admits,  the 
results  of  Jesus1  previous  visit  to  this  region,  and  of  the  cure  of 
the  Gadarene  demoniac,  which  the  healed  man  had  spread  abroad 
in  accordance  with  Jesus*  express  command.  Do  we  not  have 
here  a  solution  of  the  real  difficulty  underlying  Weiss*  objection  ? 
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It  is  true  that  we  have  in  the  gathering  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
stay  of  three  days,  in  which  Jesus  must  have  taught  and  healed, 
an  episode  in  this  period  of  retirement  that  is  out  of  harmony  with 
its  evident  character  and  design.  But  is  not  the  exception  justifi¬ 
able?  Here  was  a  region  where  Jesus  had  been  prevented  from 
exercising  his  ministry  by  the  opposition  of  the  people,  and  now, 
on  his  first  return  to  it,  he  finds  the  people  in  a  different  mood. 
This  causes  him  to  deflect  from  his  purpose  of  retirement  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  exercise  the  ministry  from  which  their  previous 
unbelief  had  kept  him.  This  seems  more  natural  than  to  suppose 
that  the  evangelists  created  a  second  miracle  out  of  certain  minor 
variations  in  telling  the  story  of  the  first,  and  then,  having  a  mira¬ 
cle  on  their  hands,  proceeded  to  make  a  place  for  it  in  their  nar¬ 
rative. 

This  account  is  found  only  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  The  verbal  resemblance  of 
the  two  accounts  is  remarkable,  the  following  words  being  identical. 
vpojKdXcjdfteifos  robs  paOrjrdt  .  .  .  (nrXayx*lfaftat  hr l  rbv  8xXov,  &Tl  V&V 
Tpch  rjfjJpat  TrpoapJvovol  pot,  k al  ovk  $x0V(Tl  T*  y*HTi  .  .  .  diroXwr(w) 
avrofo  ri)<TTeii,  tK\vd{i)<TovTa t)  iv  68$  .  .  .  ol  pa0Tjral  .  .  .  tt60€v  .  .  . 
Xoprdaat  &pT(tov^  .  ipijpl(at)  .  .  .  ir&rovs  £ xeT€  tlprovs  ;  ol  86  ehrov ,  hrrd. 
Kal  iraphyyciXe  rtp  6xX<p  dvaireaeiv  iirl  rrji  yrji,  kcu  Xapbv  robs  tirrd  dprous, 
ctixaPlffTfoa*>  ftkaffc v,  Kal  iSISov  roh  fiafhjTatt  .  .  .  t$  6xX<p  .  .  .  Ix&v8ta 
6\lya ,  Kal  t<f>ayow  Kal  6x°PT^(T^rl<ra-v  •  •  •  Ttpunred^para)  KXatrpdrwv  6ttt6l 
airvplSas  .  .  .  rerpa/curxfXioi.  Among  these  words,  irffare is,  iKXv0h<rorrait 
iprjplaj,  and  lx0&8ta  are  peculiar,  and  especially  the  construction  of  ijpJpat 
rpcU.  Indeed,  the  occurrence  of  this  peculiar  nominative  in  both  accounts 
would  be  enough  to  prove  their  dependence  or  interrelation. 

1.  7toA.iv  iroAAov  o^Aou  ovroq  —  there  being  again  a  great  multi¬ 
tude.  The  reference  is  to  the  previous  feeding  of  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  (6s4)  ;  and  the  representation  is  that  in  this  respect,  the 
circumstances  were  similar.  In  both  cases,  there  was  a  great 
multitude.  #c.  firj  c^ovrwv  rC  <f>dy<o<ri 1  —  and  not  having  anything 
to  eat ;  this  is  another  circumstance  in  which  the  two  events  were 
similar. 

irdXtv  iroXXoO ,  instead  of  vapiroXXov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  h  BDGLMN 
A  1,  13,  28,  33,  69,  etc.  Latt.  Memph.  . 

7rpoo-KaAc(ra/xevo9  rovs  fm6rjTa^  Acyci  —  having  called  his  disciples , 
he  says. 


1  The  participle  here  is  plural,  because  it  belongs  with  a  noun  of  multitude, 
which  is  taken  distributively.  In  n  <t>dyto<ri,  we  have  the  pronoun  and  the  mood 
of  direct  discourse,  n  is  irregularly  substituted  for  on,  the  indirect  interrogative. 
The  mood  is  quite  regular.  See  Win.  25,  1.  Goodwin,  Greek  A  foods  and  Tenses, 
7 1.  w  relates  this  not  only  as  a  fact,  but  as  it  lay  in  Jesus’  mind  and  influenced  his 
action. 
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Omit  6  'Irjaovs  after  irpo<ncaXc<r<£/ievoy,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  ABDK 
LMN  All  1,  33,  most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Syrr.  Omit  ai hod 
after  roi) s  p. aOrjrds,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  DLN  A  i,  28,  209,  Latt.  Memph. 
Hard. 

2.  2 7r\aygvi^opxu  iirl  rov  o;(A.ov  ort  rjfxipa 1  rpcts  irpoo’ficvovo’t  fio 1 1 2  — 
T  have  compassion  on  the  multitude  because  they  remain  with  me 
three  days . 

hptpai,  instead  of  ijfitpas,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ALNX  TO  etc. 
B  i)  fit  pais  rpurl. 

This  three  days*  stay  of  the  multitude  means  of  course  that 
Jesus  had  been  deflected  from  his  purpose  of  retirement  during 
this  time,  and  had  been  drawn  into  his  ordinary  work  of  teaching 
and  healing.  And  the  sequence  of  events  would  indicate  that  the 
gathering  was  caused  by  the  report  of  the  miracle  upon  the  deaf 
and  dumb  man. 

3.  vrjCTTtis — fasting.  tKXvOrjvovTai — they  will  be  exhausted? 
koL  rives  aurcuv  a7ro  jxaKpoOtv 3  rjuacn  4 * 6  —  and  some  of  them  have  come 
from  a  distance .  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  not  sending 
them  away,  not  the  reason  of  their  exhaustion,  as  in  TR. 

Kal  rivet,  instead  of  nvkt  ydp,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A  1,  13,  28, 
33,  209,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Insert  dird  before  paicpdOev,  Tisch. 
Treg.  WII.  RV.  k  BDL  A  1,  13,  28,  33,  69,  209,  346  (Latt.). 

4.  *On  7 roOtv  tovtovs  Suvijcrcrai  ns  toSc  gopTavai  aprwv  Itt  Ip-qpw  ; 

—  Whence  will  any  one  be  able  to  feed  these  with  bread  here  in 
the  wilderness?  This  failure  of  the  disciples  to  recall  tfie  pre¬ 
vious  miracle  is  one  of  the  really  strong  reasons  for  doubting  the 
repetition  of  the  miracle.  The  objection  is  valid  ;  the  stupid 
repetition  of  the  question  is  psychologically  impossible.  But  this 
does  not  disprove  the  repetition  of  the  miracle,  only  this  incident 
in  it.  All  things  considered,  it  is  very  much  more  probable  that 
the  accounts  got  mixed  in  this  particular,  than  that  one  miracle 
should  be  multiplied  into  two.  So  Meyer.  x°Pr®<Tal5  **  eprjp.£as 

—  literally,  on  a  desert  place ;  i.e.  an  uninhabited  place,  where 
there  are  no  supplies  to  be  bought. 

5.  Kai  rjpwra  —  And  he  asked \  Ot  8c  cwrav  —  And  they  said. 

i)pt6ra,  instead  of  iirriptira,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  k  BL  A.  clirav,  instead 
of  chrov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  k  BN  A. 


1  On  <rir\ayxvi£otiai,  see  on  i41.  yn4p<u  rp*U  is  an  elliptical  construction  for  the 
acc.  of  duration  of  time.  We  say,  “  it  is  three  days,  they  remain  with  me.”  Win. 
6a,  2. 

2  Both  these  words  are  peculiar.  v^<rr<i?  is  a  good  Greek  word,  but  is  found  in 

the  N.T.  only  here  and  in  the  parallel  passage,  Mt.  1582.  The  same  is  true  of 

9K\v0^aovrat  in  this  sense  of  exhaustion. 

*  This  adverb  itself  belongs  to  later  Greek,  and  the  combination  of  prep,  and 
adverb  is  also  late.  With  an  adverb  of  this  ending,  moreover,  the  prep,  is  super¬ 
fluous.  Win.  54, 1.  65,  2.  4  This  perf.  from  is  late.  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 

6  See  on  C42. 
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6.  Kcu  7rapayyeXXct  —  And  he  gives  orders  for  the  multitude  to 
recline.  The  verb  is  used  to  denote  the  transmission  of  orders 
through  subordinates.1 

rapayy 4\\et,  instead  of  raphyyetXe,  gave  orders ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 
K  BDL  A  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet. 

cvxapumjo-as  —  having  given  thanks .  We  have  in  this  word  one 
side  of  the  invocation  at  meals,  and  in  evAoyi;<ras  below,  the  other, 
the  invocation  of  blessing  on  the  food.2 
tv a  wcLpcLT tOCifTtv —  to  set  before  them . 

rapartOQoiv,  instead  of  rapaBCxn,  n  BCLM  A  13,  33,  69,  346. 

7.  Kcu  itgav  l\0vSia 8  oAiya  /cat  cvAoyi ytras  aura  cTirc  kcu  ravra 
TrapaTiOcvat  —  And  they  had  a  few  little  fishes  ;  and  having  blessed 
them ,  he  commanded  to  place  these  before  them  also . 

elxar,  instead  of  el \ov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  N  BD  A.  Insert  odrrh.  after 
tb\oyh<*as  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCL  A  6,  10,  28,  116,  Memph.  koI 
ravra  rapanOtvai,  instead  of  t apadeivat  Kal  01 >rd,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  H  BL 
A,  also  DM  marg.  Tapandivai,  and  C  115,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Kal  ravra. 

8.  Kcu  €<f>ayov  —  And  they  ale. 

Kal  tipayop ,  instead  of  tQayov  84,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  M  BCDL  A  I, 
28,  33,  40,  124,  Latt.  Memph.  Pcsh. 

ircpi<r<rev/xaTa  KXacr/xarcov  —  literally,  remnants  of  fragments  ;  i.e. 
consisting  of  fragments.  <nrvp($a<;  —  On  this,  and  the  ko^ivck 
used  to  collect  the  fragments  in  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
see  on  fi43. 

9.  rjvav  8c  <09  r€rpaKt(r\iXtoL  —  and  they  were  about  four  thousand . 

Omit  ol  (pdyorres,  those  eating,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  M  BL  A  33, 
Memph. 


JESUS  CROSSES  TO  THE  WEST  SHORE  OF  THE 
LAKE  TO  DALMANUTHA,  AND  THE  PHARISEES 
RENEW  THEIR  ATTACK  ON  HIM,  DEMANDING  A 
SION  FROM  HEAVEN 

10-13.  After  finishing  his  work  in  Decapolis ,  Jesus  gets 
into  the  boat  kept  for  his  use  by  the  disciples ,  and  crosses 
to  the  region  of  Dalmanutha ,  several  miles  south  of  his 
usual  resort.  But  he  does  not  escape  the  hostile  vigilattce 


1  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.,  under  it«A«v«.  2  See  on  641. 

8  On  the  form  cl*®*,  see  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.  ix$v6t a  is  found  in  the  N.T.  only 
here  and  in  the  parallel  (Mt.  1584). 
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of  the  Pharisees  (Mt.  says ,  Sadducces  also)>  who  gather 
about ,  demanding  a  sign  from  heaven ,  different  from  the 
terrestrial  signs  to  which  he  has  confined  himself.  Jesus 
asks  merely ,  why  this  generation  (of  all  generations)  asks 
for  a  sign ,  and  solemnly  declares  that  no  sign  shall  be 
given  it. 

10.  to  irkoiov —  the  boat  constantly  in  attendance  on  him,  39  4® 
6s2.  AaXfiavovOa  —  Nothing  is  known  of  this  place,  which  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere.  Probably,  it  was  a  small  village  near  Mag- 
dala,  which  is  the  place  mentioned  in  the  parallel  account, 
Mt.  1539.  This  would  make  it  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth. 

11.  i$rj\0ov  ol  <2>apt0’cuot  —  the  Pharisees  came  out.  Jesus  has 
been  absent  in  Gentile  territory  since  his  dispute  with  the  Phari¬ 
sees  about  the  washing  of  hands,  71  sqq.,  and  now,  immediately  on 
his  return,  they  are  on  his  track  again.  They  came  out \  Meyer 
says,  from  their  residences  in  the  neighborhood.  But  see  Mori¬ 
sots  Note.  All  explanations  are  conjectural  and  uncertain.  Mt. 
couples  together  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  the  same  in  the 
warning  against  their  leaven  which  follows.  This  is  ominous  of 
the  final  situation  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  combination  of  the 
party  of  the  priests  and  of  the  Scribes  brought  about  his  fate. 
ow£t)T€iv  avT(S  —  to  discuss  with  him } 

<tt)ijl€lov  d7ro  tov  ovpavov  —  a  sign  from  heaven.  This  was  one  of 
their  cavils,  like  their  attributing  Jesus*  casting  out  of  demons  to 
the  power  of  the  prince  of  demons,  by  which  they  sought  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  miracles  performed  by  him.  They  made  a  distinction 
between  miracles  that  might  be  explained  by  reference  to  some 
supernatural  power  operating  here  in  the  world,  and  distinct  from 
God,  and  those  which  came  visibly  from  heaven,  i.e.  from  the  sky. 
The  kind  of  signs  demanded  by  them  we  find  in  the  eschatological 
discourse,  ch.  13,  this  being  what  they  had  been  led  to  expect  in 
connection  with  the  Messianic  period.  See  1 324  “.  The  miracles 
performed  by  Jesus  were  none  of  them,  they  thought,  from  this 
source.  They  were  walking  on  the  water,  creating  earthly  food, 
healing  human  diseases,  and  so  confined  to  this  world.  What 
they  wanted  was  a  voice  from  heaven,  or  anything  coming  from 
above.  trupaiovr^  avrov  —  testing  him.  They  wanted  to  put  his 
power  to  perform  miracles,  or  to  produce  them,  to  the  test,  and 
to  see  if  he  was  able  to  give  them  a  sign  in  which  there  should  be 
no  possibility  of  collusion  with  the  powers  that  rule  this  lower 


1  The  proper  meaning  of  <rv{irr*tv  is  to  search  or  inquire  in  company.  This 
meaning  discuss  is  peculiar  to  the  N.T. 
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world.  The  uniform  use  of  tempt  to  translate  this  verb  is  very 
misleading. 

12.  dvaoT€va£as  ref  itv€v/w.ti  —  having  groaned  in  spirit ',  i.e. 
inwardly,  not  audibly.  Tt  rj  yevea  aZrrj  Crjrci  cnjfiiiov ;  —  Why  does 
this  generation  seek  a  sign  ? 

frrei  <rrifutop ,  instead  of  mjfieiop  injyjreT,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  m 

BCDL  A  1,  28,  33,  1 18,  209. 

d  So&rjo-erai  .  .  .  <T7j/jl€lov  —  if  a  sign  shall  be  given - /  This 

is  a  case  of  suppressed  apodosis,  and  is  a  common  Hebrew  form 
of  oath  or  asseveration.1  By  aiqfUiov  is  meant  a  work  which  has 
either  for  its  object,  or  result,  the  proof  of  the  Divine  presence 
and  power.  This  is  a  denial  that  his  own  miracles  had  this  pur¬ 
pose.  All  of  them  were  uses  of  Divine  power,  but  not  displays 
of  it.  Any  self-respecting  man  will  refuse  to  show  himself  off,  but 
he  will  constantly  do  things  having  other  legitimate  objects,  which 
do  show  incidentally  his  intelligence,  or  strength,  or  goodness. 
This  is  the  attitude  of  Jesus.  He  refuses  to  do  anything  merely 
as  a  sign,  and  yet  his  life  was  full  of  signs ;  nay,  it  was  a  sign,  he 
himself  was  the  sign.  Indeed,  the  only  element  about  his  mira¬ 
cles  which  will  save  them  from  the  general  disbelief  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  is  the  consonance  of  their  objects  with  the  character  of 
Jesus.  No  one  could  have  devised  the  story  of  a  miracle-working 
person,  and  have  kept  the  story  true  to  Jesus*  principles  and  char¬ 
acter.  The  wonderful  thing  about  the  miracles  is  that  the  Divine 
power  shown  in  them  is  kept  to  uses  befitting  the  Divine  Being. 
•nj  yevea  Tavry  —  to  this  generation .  J  esus  refuses  especially  to 
give  a  sign  to  that  generation.  It  was  an  age  full  of  signs ;  it  was 
the  period  of  the  Incarnation,  and  yet  its  leaders  went  about  ask¬ 
ing  for  signs,  and  refused  to  believe  the  self-witness  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

WARNING  AGAINST  THE  LEAVEN  OF  THE  PHARI¬ 
SEES  AND  OF  HEROD 

13-21.  Jesus  does  not  remain  in  this  hostile  region ,  but 
crosses  again  to  the  east  side .  On  the  way,  he  warns  the 
disciples  against  the  unspirittial  influences  of  the  Pharisees 
—  men  who  ask  him  for  a  sign  —  and \  in  order  that  they 
may  not  go  from  formalism  to  irreligion ,  also  against  the 
leaven  of  Herod \  The  disciples ,  who  had  forgotten  to  take 
bread \  think  that  he  is  speaking  of  literal  leaven .  Where - 


L 


1  See  Win.  55,  Note  at  end. 
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upon ,  Jesus  asks  them  if  they  are  as  dull  as  the  rest  to  his 
spiritual  meanings ,  and  if  they  have  forgotten  how  easily 
he  provided  for  the  lack  of  material  food . 

13.  c/x/?as  irdX.iv,  airijXdzv  —  having  embarked  again ,  he  departed . 

Omit  els  t6  t\olov,  in  the  boat ,  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  K  BCL  A  mss.  of  Latt. 

'OpaTc,  p\eir€T€  air 6  {v/xt/s  —  Take  heed,  beware  of  the  leaven} 

The  word  is  used  figuratively  in  Bib.  Greek  for  a  pervasive 
influence,  either  good  or  bad,  though  generally  the  latter,  owing 
to  the  ceremonial  depreciation  of  leaven  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  is  their  general  spirit,  including 
hypocrisy,  ostentation,  pride,  formalism,  pettiness,  and  the  like ; 
cf.  Mt.  23.  Here,  where  Jesus  is  fresh  from  his  controversy  with 
them  about  signs,  the  thing  specially  in  his  mind  would  be  the 
spirit  that  leads  them  to  ask  for  a  sign,  when  his  whole  life  and 
teaching  was  a  sign.  It  would  be,  in  a  word,  their  unspirituality, 
their  blindness  to  spiritual  things,  which  led  them  to  seek  outward 
proof  of  inward  realities.  The  leaven  of  Herod,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  worldliness.  The  Herods  were  professed  Jews,  who 
sought  to  leaven  Judaism  with  the  customs  of  heathenism.  They 
represented  the  escape  from  the  rigors  and  scruples  of  Pharisaism 
into  the  license  and  irreligion  of  the  world,  instead  of  into  the 
freedom  of  a  spiritual  religion.  But  the  escape  from  spiritual 
blindness  does  not  lie  that  way. 

16.  Kat  &u\oy££ovro  irpos  dWrjXovs'On  dpTovs  ovk  l\opuev  (fyovtriv) 
—  And  they  reasoned  with  each  other ,  (it  is)  because  we  have  (or 
they  have)  no  bread \  Probably,  with  either  i\op.€v  or  exovaiv,  on 
is  causal,  and  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  principal  clause. 

Omit  \tyorres,  saying ,  after  r pds  dXXiJXoi/s,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  BD  i, 

28,  209,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  txovaip,  instead  of  tx0^*  Treg.  WH.  RV.  rnarg. 

B  1,  28,  209,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.,  also  D  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  (quod 

panes  non  haberenf). 

The  disciples  were  themselves  so  blind  spiritually,  that  they 
attributed  a  material  sense  to  Christ’s  spiritual  sayings.  They 
thought  that  he  was  warning  them,  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Pharisees  themselves,  against  food  contaminated  by  them.  Their 
thoughts  were  on  their  neglect  to  take  bread,  and  so  leaven,  or 
yeast,  suggested  to  them  bread. 

17.  Kal  yvovs  Atyei  avrots,  Tt  &aA.oyif €<r0€,  on  aprov s  ovk  %x€t€  — 
And  perceiving  it,  he  says  to  them ,  Why  do  you  reason  (it  is), 
because  you  have  no  bread  ? 

Omit  6  Ti ]<rovs,  before  X£yei,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  k  B  A*  one  ms.  Lat. 

Vet.  Memph. 


1  This  meaning  of  pMvuv  is  foreign  to  the  verb  in  earlier  Greek,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  with  iiro  is  borrowed  from  the  Heb.  It  is  a  pregnant  construction,  and  is 
resolvable  into  look  to  your selves ,  and  so  keep  pom.  Win.  32, 1. 


VIII.  17-26]  A  BLIND  MAN  HEALED  1 4/ 

ireiruypuifitvrjv  %xCT€  TVV  *<V>8wiv  vfi&v ;  —  have  you  your  understand¬ 
ing  dulled  ? 1 

18, 19.  Tisch.  punctuates  these  verses  so  that  they  read,  Having 
eyes  do  you  not  see ,  and  having  ears  do  you  not  hear,  and  do  you 
not  remember ,  when  I  broke  the  five  loaves  among  the  five  thousand , 
and  how  many  baskets  full  of  fragments  you  took  up  ?  WH.  read, 
Having  eyes  do  you  not  see,  and  having  ears  do  you  not  hear  ? 
And  do  you  not  remember,  when  I  broke  the  five  loaves  among  the 
five  thousand,  how  many  baskets  full  of  fragments  you  took  up? 
This  latter  punctuation  is  the  most  probable. 

Insert  ical  before  r6<rovs,  Tisch.  k  CDM  A  i,  33,  mss.  of  Latt. 

By  his  reference  to  the  miracles  of  feeding  the  five  thousand, 
and  the  four  thousand,  Jesus  means  to  remind  them  that  he  has 
shown  them  his  ability  to  provide  for  their  lack  of  bread  in  an 
emergency,  so  that  they  need  not  fix  their  thoughts  on  that,  nor 
think  that  his  mind  is  occupied  with  it.  The  question  about  the 
baskets  of  broken  pieces  is  intended  to  suggest  the  bounty  of  the 
provision  made.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  distinction  between 
cnrvpiScs  and  Ko<f>ivoi  in  the  two  miracles  is  kept  up  here  in  Jesus* 
allusion  to  them. 

20.  Kai  Xcyovaiv  (avra>),  Thr-rd  —  And  they  say  {to  him),  seven . 

ical  \£yov<rip,  instead  of  Oi  Si  elrop,  and  they  said,  Tisch.  n  one  ms.  Lat. 

Vet.  Pesh.  icai  \4yov<rcv  a&rf,  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  BCL  A  1 15,  two 

mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

21.  Ou7ro>  (rwuTi ;  —  Do  you  not  yet  understand  ? 

Omit  tCjs,  How,  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  n  CKL  All  1,  118,  127,  209,  one  ms. 

Lat.  Vet.  owrw,  instead  of  ov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  ACD^-  LMNUX 

All  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Syrr. 


HEALING  OF  A  BLIND  MAN  AT  BETHSAIDA 

22-26.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  land  at  Bcthsaida,  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  lake.  There  a  blind  man  is  brought  him 
to  be  healed  with  the  usual  touch.  But  Jesus,  still  in  quest 
of  retirement ,  and  so  more  than  ever  anxious  to  avoid  the 
notoriety  attending  his  miracles ,  takes  the  man  outside  of 
the  village.  He  employs  the  same  signs  to  tell  him  what  is 
being  done  for  him  as  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  atid  dumb 
man  in  Decapolis.  But  here,  for  the  first  and  only  tune, 
there  is  something  to  obstruct  the  immediateness  of  the  cure , . 


1  On  the  meaning  of  nvpovv  rriv  Kap&iav,  see  on  3®. 
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and  at  first,  the  man  sees  only  men  looking  like  trees  walk¬ 
ing  about .  Jesus  laid  his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes ,  and 
the  man  saw  clearly.  Then  Jesus,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
story  spreading,  ordered  him  not  even  to  enter  the  village 
where  he  is  known. 

22.  Kai  lp\ov rat  cts  BrjOcraX^dv  —  And  they  come  to  Bethsaida. 

kclI  tpxovrai ,  instead  of  tpxrrai,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  H  BCDL  A  13, 

28,  33,  69.  124,  346,  Latt.  Memph. 

23.  cfi/vcyxcv  avrov  c£a>  rrjs  Ku>f±T]<;  —  he  brought  him  outside  of 
the  village.  In  the  only  other  miracle  recorded  by  Mk.  alone 
(7s1-37),  there  is  this  same  privacy  observed.  The  two  coming 
together  at  the  same  period  of  our  Lord’s  life  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  was  some  reason  for  the  peculiarity  common 
to  them  both,  arising  from  the  critical  character  of  the  period  in 
his  life.  It  was  not  the  period  of  his  miracles,  nor  of  his  public 
teachings,  but  of  retirement  with  his  disciples;  and  hence  the 
even  unusual  secrecy  attending  such  miracles  as  he  did  perform. 
imxras  —  having  spit .  This  also  is  peculiar  to  this  pair  of 
miracles. 

itfveyKtv,  instead  of  tyayep,  he  led  him  out ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 

n  BCL  33. 

iirqpwTa  avrov  cT  rt  ; —  he  asked  him,  do  you  see  any¬ 

thing?1 

This  reading,  instead  of  et  n  /9Xfret,  if  he  sees  anything,  Treg.  marg. 

WH.  non  marg.  RV.  BCD* S'*  A  Memph. 

24.  /3\€ttu)  tovs  av0pu)7rov<;  on,  etc.  —  The  AV.,  I  see  men  as 
trees  walking ,  ignores  this  oti.  RV.,  I  see  men;  for  I  see  them  as 
trees  walking.  That  is,  what  would  otherwise  be  taken  by  him 
for  trees  he  knows  to  be  men  by  their  walking  around.  This 
indistinctness  of  vision  is  due  not  to  the  confusion  of  his  ideas 
arising  from  his  previous  blindness,  but  to  the  incompleteness  of 
his  cure.  This  is  the  single  case  of  a  gradual  cure  in  our  Lord’s 
life,  and  the  narrative  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  it.  But 
we  have  no  right  to  argue  from  this  single  case  that  gradualness 
was  the  ordinary  method  of  Jesus’  cures.2 3 

25.  EtTa  7raA.1v  €TT€$rjK€  (c Oijkcv)  —  then  again  he  laid. 

tdrjKe v,  instead  of  briOnKev,  Treg.  WII.  BL. 


1  Tli is  use  of  ci  in  direct  questions  is  not  found  in  classical  Greek,  but  belongs 

to  the  N.T.  period.  Win.  57,  2. 

3  So  Weiss,  Life  of  Jesus,  2,  97.  3,  23. 
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Kal  8tc/?A Ci/fcv,  kou  direKarioTr),  Kat  cve/?Ac7 rev  8)/Aavya>?  airavra  — 
/*«//  he  looked  fixedly ,  and  was  restored \  and  saw  all  things  clearly . 

ditpXeyf/ep,  instead  of  krolrf<rep  aMv  drafiXtyai,  he  made  him  look  up, 

Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  w  BC*  L  A  1,  28,  209,  346  (one  ms .  Lat.  Vet. 

Memph.).  dreKariarri,  instead  of  droKareordOrj,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  M 

BCL  A.  SrjXavy&s,  instead  of  rr)XavyQs,  Tisch.  WH.  marg.  K  *  CL  A 

(33  S^Xios),  drama,  all  things,  instead  of  dramas,  all  men ,  Tisch.  Treg. 

WH.  n  BC*  DLM  ?  A  1,  13,  69,  mss .  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Syrr.  Memph. 

8it/3A vptv  denotes  the  act  of  fixing  his  eyes  on  things,  by  which 
he  would  be  able  to  distinguish  them.  SqAavyw?  is  compounded 
of  8^ Ao?  and  avyrj,  and  denotes  clearness  of  vision.  rrjXavyu)^, 
TR.,  denotes  distant  sight.1 

26.  Mi/8c  ci?  ttjv  KiofjiTjv  tiaeXOrjs  —  do  not  even  go  into  the  village . 
The  man  was  to  return  to  his  house,  which  was  outside  of  the 
village,  and  so  far  from  publishing  his  cure  in  the  village,  he  was 
not  even  to  enter  it. 

Omit  efrys  nrl  Ip  ndjfijj,  nor  tell  it  to  any  one  in  the  village ,  Tisch. 

(Treg.  marg.)  RV.  WH.  H*  andc  BL  I,  209,  Memph.2 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
miracles  narrated  by  Mk.  alone,  both  of  which,  moreover,  belong 
to  the  period  of  Jesus’  retirement,  and  to  localities  inhabited  by 
a  mixed  Jewish  and  heathen  population,  and  unfrequented  by 
him  in  his  previous  ministry.  In  both  the  healing  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  man  in  Decapolis,  and  that  of  the  blind  man  at  Beth- 
saida,  Jesus  takes  the  man  aside  before  performing  the  cure,  and 
uses  spittle  on  the  parts  affected.  In  the  second,  the  healing  of 
the  blind  man,  the  cure  is  gradual.  As  to  the  withdrawal  from  the 
multitude,  the  purpose  is  obvious.  The  miracles  belong  to  the 
period  of  retirement,  and  Jesus  takes  more  than  usual  pains  to 
guard  against  notoriety.  A  secondary  effect,  if  not  purpose,  in 
the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  would  be  to  fix  his  attention 
on  what  Jesus  was  about  to  do  for  him.  As  to  the  use  of  the 
spittle,  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  extraordinary,  and  naturally  so, 
as  these  are  the  only  cases  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  which 
Jesus  employs  any  other  means  than  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In 
the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  the  reason  for  this  excep¬ 
tional  treatment  appears  in  the  condition  of  the  man.  The 
thrusting  of  the  hands  into  the  man’s  ears,  the  spitting  into  them, 


1  Sy)\avytos  is  a  rare  word. 

2  The  translation  of  .  .  .  firfii,  neither  .  .  .  nor ,  AV.,  is  wrong,  nq&i  is  dis¬ 
junctive,  and  the  first  w 64  is  to  be  rendered  Not  even.  Win.  55,  6  a). 
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the  looking  up  to  heaven,  are  the  language  of  signs,  by  which 
Jesus  seeks  to  awaken  the  faith  of  the  man  necessary  to  his  cure. 
Certainly  the  thrusting  of  the  hands  into  his  ears  is  that,  and  the 
rest  goes  along  with  this  symbolical  act.  In  the  case  of  the  blind 
man,  extraordinary  conditions  are  not  lacking,  though  not  of  the 
same  kind.  Jesus  is  in  an  unfamiliar  region,  and  the  man’s  blind¬ 
ness  withdraws  him  more  or  less  from  even  the  knowledge  that 
those  about  him  would  have  of  this  extraordinary  personage.  In 
these  circumstances,  Jesus  uses  something  more  than  the  ordinary 
laying  on  of  hands,  which  would  tell  its  story  so  quickly  to  a  Jew 
accustomed  to  his  ordinary  procedure,  and  substitutes  what  we 
may  call  a  more  elaborate  and  significant  ritual  of  cure.  The 
gradualness  of  the  cure  in  this  case  would  arise  out  of  the  same 
extraordinary  conditions.  Jesus  is  contending  here  against  a  dull, 
slow- moving  faith,  which  hinders  the  ordinary  immediateness  of 
the  cure.  This  explanation  matches  the  extraordinary  methods 
and  process  of  the  cure  with  the  extraordinary  conditions  of  the 
case. 

On  the  other  hand,  Weiss,  ignoring  the  peculiar  conditions, 
treats  both  the  process  and  the  gradualness  of  the  cure  as  repre¬ 
senting  Jesus*  ordinary  method  and  the  rationale  of  the  miracles. 
These  are  the  two  cases,  he  says,  in  which  Mk.  goes  into  details 
in  telling  the  story  of  the  miracles,  and  the  matter  contained  in 
them,  therefore,  is  to  be  read  into  the  other  accounts.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  in  this  is  to  account  for  the  choice  of  these  two  isolated 
cases  for  the  introduction  of  these  details.  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  them  as  peculiarities  belonging  to  an  exceptional  period  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  but  not  at  all  easy  to  account  for  the  choice  of  these, 
the  very  last  of  the  miracles,  to  bring  out  material  belonging  to 
them  all,  but  hitherto  unrelated  by  Mk.,  and  omitted  altogether 
in  the  other  evangelists.  Moreover,  it  is  very  singular  that  this 
gradual  cure  occurs  in  the  Gospel  which  emphasizes  most  the 
immediateness  of  the  cures.  Out  of  the  eleven  miracles  of  heal¬ 
ing  recorded  in  Mk.,  five  speak  directly  of  the  immediateness  of 
the  cure,  and  of  the  rest  three  give  circumstances  implying  the 
same.  And  yet,  we  are  told  that  in  this  Gospel,  the  one  account 
of  gradual  cure  establishes  the  form  to  which  the  others  must  be 
conformed.  As  for  the  use  of  the  spittle,  that  is  treated  as  an 
actual  means  of  cure,  not  as  a  symbol  or  sign.  So  Meyer.  How- 
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ever,  it  is  allowed  that  the  curative  power  infused  into  this  came 
from  above.  And  this  again  is  normal,  telling  us  what  really  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  other  cases.  A  means,  which  yet  has  no  power  in 
itself,  only  what  is  infused  into  it  supematurally.  This  is  truly  a 
tertium  quid \  and  as  long  as  it  introduces  into  the  miracles  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  a  secondary  cause,  it  may  be  ranked  among 
the  curiosities  of  religious  speculation. 


JESUS  GOES  WITH  HIS  DISCIPLES  INTO  THE 

REGION  OF  CJBSAREA  PHILIPPL  PETER’S  CON¬ 
FESSION  OF  JESUS  AS  THE  MESSIAH 

27-30.  Jesus  having  landed  at  Bethsaida ,  proceeds  to 
Ccesarea  Philippi ,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hermon,  a  region  hither¬ 
to  unvisited  by  him .  On  the  journey  here  he  gains  the  privacy 
for  which  he  had  been  seeking ,  and  questions  the  disciples 
as  to  what  men  say  about  him.  They  tell  him  that  he  is 
called  variously  John  the  Baptist ,  Elijah ,  and  one  of  the 
prophets .  Then  comes  the  question  for  which  all  his  life 
with  them  had  prepared  the  way ,  what  title  they  are  ready 
to  give  him .  Peter \  speaking  for  the  rest ,  says,  Thou  art 
the  Messiah.  But  Jesus ,  having  drawn  this  confession 
from  them ,  charges  them  to  tell  no  one  else. 

27.  cfe  r.  KiayuaM  Katcrapta?  rrjs  ^tAiWou  —  into  the  villages  of 
Ccesarea  Philippi ’.  Mt.  says,  into  the  parts  of  Ccesarea  Philippi. 
The  district  is  called  here  by  the  name  of  its  principal  city, 
and  the  villages  were  those  belonging  to  that  district.  The 
city  is  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  about  25  miles  north  of  , 
the  lake  of  Galilee.  Panium  was  the  original  name  of  the  city, 
from  the  god  Pan,  who  had  a  sanctuary  here.  The  town  was 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  Herod  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis, 
to  whose  territory  it  belonged,  and  was  given  its  new  name  in  honor 
of  the  emperor  and  of  himself.  Philippi  distinguishes  it  from 
Caesarea  on  the  coast.  It  marks  the  most  northern  part  of  our 
Lord’s  journeyings.  His  coming  here  was  for  the  general  purpose 
of  his  later  Galilean  ministry,  to  talk  with  his  disciples  in  retirement 
of  the  approaching  crisis  in  his  life.  TiW  /xc  Xtyovo-iv  ol  avOpu) ttol 
ctmi;  —  Who  do  men  say  that  I  am?  This  is  the  first  time  that 
Jesus  has  approached  this  question,  even  in  the  circle  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples.  The  characteristic  of  his  teaching  has  been  its  imper- 
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sonality.  His  subject  has  been  the  Kingdom  of  God,  its  law,  the 
conditions  of  membership  in  it,  but  not  the  person  of  its  King. 
He  has  made  approaches  to  this  personal  subject  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  implying  the  presence  of  the 
King,  and  has  made  a  veiled  claim  to  the  title  in  calling  himself 
the  Son  of  Man,  but  these  hints  and  suggestions  have  been  all. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  call  his  styling  himself  the  Son  of  Man 
something  more  than  a  veiled  claim,  if  it  were  not  that  the  people 
and  rulers  were  manifestly  in  doubt,  as  this  very  event  shows,  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  claim.  This  constitutes  the  great  difference 
between  the  Synoptical  Gospels  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  since  in 
the  latter,  Jesus  discourses  principally  about  himself  and  his  claim. 

28.  chrav  a vtu>  Aeyovrcs  —  they  told  him ,  saying .  The  verb  and 
the  participle  are  so  nearly  identical  in  meaning,  that  their  juxta¬ 
position  here  is  quite  difficult  to  account  for.  On  the  different 
answers  to  the  question  of  Jesus, — John  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  one 
of  the  prophets,  see  on  614. 

elrav  instead  of  dxfKpLOrjaav,  answered,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  elxop 

RV.  n  BC*  and2  L  A  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh.  Insert  curry 

y ovres,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BC*  DL  A  13,  28,  69,  124,  282,  346,  mss. 

I-at.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Sri  eU  tup  xpoQijrwp ,  instead  of  tva  r.  r.  Tisch. 

Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BC*  L  Memph. 

29.  Kat  avros  imrjpijsTa  avrovs  —  And  he  asked  them . 

ixripwTa  afrrofo,  instead  of  \4yei  afrrois,  tie  says  to  them,  Tisch.  Treg. 

WH.  RV.  n  BC*  DL  A  53  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

*Y/xc?s  8c  TiVa  p.€  Acycrc  tW  ;  —  But  who  do  you  say  that  I  am  ? 
*Y/jlcis  is  emphatic  in  itself,  and  by  its  position/  When  the 
announcement  of  Jesus*  Messianic  character  is  made,  it  does  not 
come  from  himself,  but  is  drawn  out  of  the  disciples  by  this  ques¬ 
tion.  He  would  have  them  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  not  receiving 
it  from  flesh  and  blood,  i.e.  by  oral  communication,  even  from 
himself,  but  of  that  inward  reception  by  silent  communication 
from  the  Father  which  is  the  only  source  of  true  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things.  See  Mt.  1617.  He  manifested  himself  to  them, 
admitting  them  to  an  intimate  companionship  and  intercourse 
with  himself ;  and  when  he  had  made  his  impression  on  them,  he 
drew  from  them  the  confession  made  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  that  he  was  no  inferior  and  preparatory  personage  in  the 
Messianic  Kingdom,  but  the  King  himself.  Here,  as  everywhere, 
Jesus’  method  is  the  truly  spiritual  one,  that  depends  very  little  on 
external  helps,  but  on  the  silent  movings  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
o  Ilcrpos  Acyci  —  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  Gospel  that  Peter 
appears  as  the  spokesman  of  the  disciples.  c7  6  Xpioros — 
thou  art  the  Christ.  On  the  meaning  of  Xptoros,  see  on  11. 


1  Win.  22,  6. 
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30.  Iva  firjSevl  Xeyoxriv  —  that  they  tell  no  one .  The  silence  that 
Jesus  enjoins  on  them  is  due  to  the  same  reasons  as  his  own 
silence  up  to  this  time,  and  his  breaking  it  only  when  he  was 
alone  with  them.  It  was  esoteric  doctrine  as  yet,  that  only  those 
could  receive,  who  knew  something  about  the  Messianic  office  on 
the  one  hand,  and  about  the  person  of  Jesus  on  the  other.  In  the 
prevalent  misconception  of  the  Messiah,  such  an  announcement 
would  work  only  disaster.  The  time  was  coming  for  it,  but  when 
it  did  come,  the  tragedy  of  Jesus*  life  followed  immediately. 


JESUS  PREDICTS  HIS  CRUCIFIXION.  PETER  REBUKES 

HIM,  AND  JESUS  REPELS  THE  EVIL  SPIRIT  WHO 

SPEAKS  THROUGH  HIM 

31-33.  After  drawing  out  from  his  disciples  the  confession 
of  his  Messianic  claim ,  Jesus  proceeds  to  tell  than  how  that 
claim  will  be  treated  by  the  authorities .  In  general ,  it  will 
bring  him  much  suffering ,  and  finally  his  rejectio7i  and 
violent  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrim,  from  which , 
however ,  he  will  be  raised  after  three  day$.  Peter,  who 
evidently  regards  this  as  a  confession  of  defeat,  and  as 
vacatuig  the  claim  just  made ,  takes  Jesus  aside ,  and  begins 
to  rebuke  him .  But  Jesus,  recognizing  in  this  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Temptation ,  meets  rebuke  with  rebuke ,  telling 
Peter  that  he  is  acting  the  part  of  the  Tempter ,  a7id  that 
he  reflects  the  mind  of  men ,  not  of  God \ 

3L  r}p£aro  8i8cur/cav  —  he  began  to  teach.  This  is  a  true  begin¬ 
ning,  being  the  first  teaching  of  this  kind.1  Set  —  it  is  necessary. 
The  necessity  arises,  first,  from  the  hostility  of  men;  secondly, 
from  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  work,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  oppose  force  to  force  ;  and  thirdly,  from  the  providen¬ 
tial  purpose  of  God,  who  made  the  death  of  Jesus  the  central 
thing  in  redemption.  But  in  order  to  take  its  place  in  the 
Divine  order,  his  death  must  come  in  the  human,  natural  order. 
That  is  to  say,  his  death  is  the  natural  result  of  the  antagonism  of 
his  holy  nature  to  the  world  ;  it  is  the  martyr’s  death.  But  it  has 
also  a  Divine  purpose  in  it,  and  it  is  necessary  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  that  purpose.  The  Divine  purpose  can  use,  however, 
only  the  death  that  results  from  the  human  necessity,  the  martyr’s 


1  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 
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death.  Jesus  must  be  put  to  death  by  man.  tov  vlov  rov  avOpw- 
7rov 1  iroWa  ira$€iv  —  that  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  many  things.  This 
is  the  general  statement,  under  which  the  rejection  and  death  are 
Specifications,  viro  rtov  Trpco’fivTepwv  Kal  tu)v  apyuptwv  k.  tuiv  y pap,- 
puaTeiDv  —  by  the  elders  and  the  chief  priests  and  the  Scribes . 

inch,  by,  instead  of  drA,2 *  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDGKL  II.  Insert 

tup,  the,  before  dpxtepbutv  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDEHMSUVX,  and 

before  ypappunritav  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCDEFHLSMUV  I\ 

Elders  was  the  general  term  for  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  when  used  as  it  is  here,  with  the  names  of  classes  comprised 
in  that  body,  it  denotes,  of  course,  the  other  members  outside  of 
these  classes.  The  chief  priests  were  members  of  the  high-priestly 
class,  i.e.  either  the  high  priest  himself,  those  who  had  held  the 
office,  or  members  of  the  privileged  families  from  which  the  high 
priests  were  taken.  The  three  classes  together  constituted  the 
Sanhedrim,  or  supreme  council  of  the  Jews,  by  which  Jesus  pre¬ 
dicts  that  he  is  to  be  rejected  and  put  to  death.8  #ccu  pxra  rptis 
rjptpas  avaarrjvai  —  and  after  three  days  rise  again.  This  is  one 
of  the  psychological  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  a 
history  generally  answering  with  considerable  exactness  to  such 
tests.  For  when  we  come  to  the  account  of  the  resurrection,  this 
prophecy  plays  no  part.  The  event,  when  it  takes  place,  does 
not  recall  the  prophecy,  and  is  met  with  a  persistent  unbelief 
which  does  not  seem  in  any  way  consonant  with  the  existence  of 
such  a  prophecy.  It  would  seem  as  if  Jesus  must  have  used  lan¬ 
guage  here,  which  the  disciples  did  not  understand,  until  after  the 
resurrection  itself,  to  refer  to  that  event.  That  Jesus  predicted 
the  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
reasonable  doubt.  But  we  find  variations  in  the  details,  which 
suggest  that  these  were  supplied  by  the  writers,  post  even  turn ,  and 
that  the  prediction  itself  was  general  in  its  character.  Moreover, 
we  find  in  the  eschatological  discourse,  that  Jesus*  language  needs 
a  key,  and  we  seem  forced  to  the  supposition  that  the  utter  failure 
of  the  disciples  to  understand  the  present  prophecy  must  have 
been  due  to  a  like  enigmatical  use  of  language.  waf>pr)(rCa — with¬ 
out  any  reserve ,  using  entire  frankness  of  speech.  Now  that  the 
time  had  come  for  Jesus  to  speak  about  this,  he  spoke  out  frankly. 

32.  wpoaXaPopAvos  axrrov  —  having  taken  him  aside.  Peter 
could  not  understand  plain  speech  about  a  matter  to  be  spoken 
of  only  under  his  breath.  Metaphorically,  he  puts  his  finger  on 
his  lips,  and  says  Hush .  He  does  not  wish  further  open  discus¬ 
sion  of  so  dangerous  a  topic,  and  so  he  takes  Jesus  aside  even  to 


1  See  on  2s8. 

2  On  the  distinction  between  M  and  iv6  after  passives,  see  Win.  47  b)  Note. 

«  See  Schiirer,  N.  Zg.  II.  I.  III.  IV. 
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remonstrate  with  him.  imTipfv —  to  rebuke .  Such  an  idea  as 
his  master  had  announced  was  not  only  to  be  refuted,  but  rebuked 
as  unworthy  of  him.  This  would  be  the  way  in  which  he  would 
reconcile  it  with  his  sense  of  his  Lord’s  dignity  to  rebuke  him ;  a 
thing  that  he  would  not  think  of  doing  except  as  he  thought  that 
Jesus  was  himself  underrating  that  dignity.  He  had  just  allowed 
the  Messianic  claim  made  for  him  by  the  disciples,  and  now  he 
seemed  to  be  predicting  defeat,  whereas  it  belonged  to  the  Mes¬ 
siah  not  to  be  defeated. 

33.  imoTpafak —  having  turned ,  that  is,  upon  Peter.  But  as 
he  turned  on  him,  it  brought  the  rest  of  the  disciples  to  view, 
and  having  seen  the  effect  of  Peter’s  action  on  them,  he  was 
moved  to  special  plainness  of  speech,  iirerlprf^  JUrpy  #cai  Acya  — 
he  rebuked  Peter  and  says .  Notice  the  repetition  of  the  imnpfv  of 
v.32.  Peter  had  assumed  to  rebuke  him,  and  now  he  rebukes 
Peter. 

Kal  \tyet,  instead  of  \4yup,  saying,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  H  BCL  A  two 

mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh. 

*Y7rayc  owtcrco  pov  — ^Ynaye  denotes  withdrawal,  get  away .  And  the 
whole  phrase  means,  Get  out  of  my  sight.  Varava  —  Satan.  Our 
Lord  is  not  calling  names  here,  but  indicating  in  strong  language 
the  part  that  Peter  is  playing.  He  is  putting  temptation  in  our 
Lord’s  way,  and  is  so  acting  the  r61e  of  Satan.  Jesus  recognizes 
that  it  is  not  Peter  in  propria  persona  that  is  speaking,  but  the 
Spirit  of  evil  speaking  through  him,  just  as  he  recognized  the 
invisible  Tempter  in  the  wilderness  (Mt.  410).  <f>p°veis — thou 
thinkest  not,  thou  dost  not  regard.  <f>povetv  ra  nvos  means  to  side 
with  one}  Peter  did  not  keep  in  mind  God’s  purposes,  but 
men’s.  He  did  not  look  at  things  as  God  looks  at  them,  but  as 
men  regard  them,  and  hence  he  played  the  part  of  the  Adver¬ 
sary,  the  Tempter.  And  it  was  not  a  minor  and  incidental 
temptation,  but  the  great  thing  that  separates  God’s  ways  and 
man’s,  the  temptation  to  consider  himself,  instead  of  imitating 
God’s  self-sacrifice. 


JESUS  TEACHES  THE  MULTITUDE  THAT  THE  SELF- 
SACRIFICE  PRACTISED  BY  HIMSELF  IS  THE  NEC¬ 
ESSARY  CONDITION  OF  DISCIFLESHIP 

34-IX.  1.  Jesus  now  calls  up  the  multitude ,  having 
closed  the  purely  esoteric  part  of  his  teaching ,  relating  to 
his  own  fate ,  and  teaches  them  that  the  condition  of  disciple- 


1  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 
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ship  is  self-denial,  and  following  him  even  to  death.  He 
bases  this  on  the  general  principle  that  to  lose  life  is  to  save 
it,  attd  to  save  it  is  to  lose  it.  And  there  is  no  profit  in 
gaining  the  whole  world  and  losing  one's  life ,  because  that 
is  an  irreparable  loss.  Nothing  will  buy  it  back .  These 
ultimate  gains  and  losses  follow  a  man  s  attitude  towards 
Him  because  the  Son  of  Man  is  to  return  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father,  and  will  then  be  ashamed  of  the  man  who  is 
now  ashamed  of  Him. 

34.  rov  ox\ov  —  the  multitude.  It  seems  from  this,  that  in 
spite  of  his  being  away  from  his  usual  place  of  work,  and  in 
heathen  territory,  Jesus  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people. 
And  his  language  implies  that  they  had  some  knowledge  of  him. 
Ei  ns  OiXti  ottlo-u)  fiov  aucoXovOe  Zv — -If  any  one  wishes  to  follow  after 
me.  A  figurative  expression  of  discipleship.1 

Ef  ns,  instead  of  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BC*  DL  A  Latt.  Hard.  marg. 
&ko\ov0civ,  instead  of  iXOeir,  Tisch.  Treg.  C*  DX  I,  28,  most  mss.  Lat. 
Vet.  Vulg.  The  rare  combination,  found  elsewhere  only  Mt.  io88,  is  fairly 
conclusive  of  the  originality  of  the  reading. 

aTrapvrjo-daOiD  caurov  —  let  him  deny  himself.  The  person  is 
made  here  the  direct  object  of  the  verb,  not  the  indirect  He  is 
not  to  deny  something  to  himself,  but  he  is  to  renounce  himself. 
He  is  to  cease  to  make  himself  the  object  of  his  life  and  action. 
The  verb  is  the  same  that  is  used  to  denote  Peter’s  denial  of  his 
Master,  and  means  to  deny  that  one  stands  in  a  supposed  relation 
to  another,  and  hence  to  reject,  or  renounce.  To  deny  self  is 
therefore  to  deny  the  relation  of  self-interest  and  control  which 
a  man  is  supposed  to  hold  to  himself,  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
and  of  God ;  in  other  words,  to  renounce  himself.  It  is  the  nega¬ 
tive  side  of  the  command  to  love,  and  like  that,  does  not  refer  to 
special  acts,  but  to  a  change  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
life.  ac.  dparaj  rov  ora vpov  axrrov  —  and  take  up  his  cross .  This 
is  a  phase,  the  extreme  phase  of  the  self-denial  which  Jesus  has 
just  demanded.  Let  him  deny  himself,  and  carry  out  that  self- 
denial  even  to  death.  The  cross  does  not  mean  here  any  dis¬ 
agreeable  thing,  but  the  instrument  of  death.  The  criminal 
carried  his  own  cross  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  so,  to  take 
up  the  cross  means  to  go  to  the  place  of  death.  The  equivalent 
of  it  in  our  language  would  be  to  go  to  the  gallows  or  the  stake. 


1  See  on  1U-20  The  use  of  oviat  after  a*oAov0«i>'  is  a  Hebraism.  Win.  33. 
Note.  Thay.-Grm.  Lex . 
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The  idea  is,  that  a  disciple  is  to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  in 
giving  up  everything,  even  life  itself,  that  belongs  to  the  selfish 
interests,  sooner  than  anything  belonging  to  the  higher  purposes 
of  life.  k.  clkoXovOutu)  fjLoi  —  and  follow  me,  This  is  not  a  third 
thing  added  to  the  self-denial  and  cross- bearing,  but  a  repetition 
of  the  oTTiVcD  fiov  aKo\ovOelv  of  the  conditional  part  of  the  sentence. 
The  meaning  is,  that  in  these  two  things,  self-denial  and  cross¬ 
bearing,  is  to  be  found  the  way  to  follow  him. 

35.  *Os  yap  iav  OtXjj — For  whoever  wishes,1  5$  8*  diroAccrci  — 
but  whoever  shall  lose ?  crwcrci  a vrrjv  (omit  ouros,  this  one )  will 
save  it, 

id*  before  instead  of  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  BCKM  All  i,  28,  33. 
dxo\i<T€i,  instead  of  dvo\i<rxjt  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  BCD  2  TA.  Omit  ovrot 
before  <r«4<rei,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  ABC*  DLM*  X  AH  Latt.  Memph. 
Syrr. 

Jesus  has  just  bidden  them  to  sacrifice  even  their  lives,  and  this 
gives  the  reason  for  that  bidding,  showing  them  that  this  is  really 
the  way  to  save  their  lives.  The  paradox  consists  in  the  two 
meanings  of  the  word  life.  In  the  first  clause,  it  means  the 
bodily  life,  and  in  the  second,  the  true  life  of  the  spirit,  which  is 
independent  of  that  bodily  condition.  The  general  principle  is, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ultimate  loss  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  in  this  case,  a  man  loses  his  life  only  to  receive  it  again 
enriched  and  multiplied.  He  sacrifices  himself  so  far  as  he  is 
identified  with  lower  interests,  only  to  become  absorbed  in  higher 
and  larger  interests,  in  righteousness  and  love,  in  God  and  man. 
IvcKcv  ipov  Kal  tov  evayyeX lov — for  the  sake  of  me  and  of  the 
Gospel,  Here  we  have  the  higher  objects  stated,  for  which  a  man 
sacrifices  himself,  and  in  which  the  merely  personal  life  is  ab¬ 
sorbed.  He  becomes  absorbed,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  higher 
personality,  that  of  Jesus,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  head  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  who  represents  interests  human  and  universal. 
And  all  personal  interests  become  merged  in  those  of  the  Gospel, 
the  glad-tidings  that  Jesus  brings,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
coming.  This  coming  is  involved  in  the  advent  of  its  king.3 * * * * 8  It 
is  as  a  man  loses  himself  in  so  great  and  high  things,  that  he  finds 
himself,  and  as  he  sacrifices  his  life  in  their  behalf,  that  he  saves 
it.  Only  in  such  things  is  there  any  true  life. 


1  On  the  use  of  ca?  for  dv  after  relatives,  see  Win.  43,  Note  at  end.  Also  foot¬ 

note3,  p.  156. 

3  On  the  fut.  ind.  with  ov  dv,  see  Burton,  308,  who  notes  it  as  a  N.T.  use.  Win. 

42,  3  b,  cites  only  LXX  passages,  as  the  N.T.  passages  occur  only  in  the  various 

critical  texts.  There  is  a  use  of  the  future  indicative  in  classical  Greek  with  dv,  but 

not  in  conditional  or  relative  clauses.  And  there  is  a  use  of  the  future  in  condi¬ 
tional  relative  clauses,  but  without  dv.  This  construction  is  therefore  anomalous. 

See  Goodwin,  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  61,  3,  Note ;  50,  1,  Note  1 ;  37,  a,  Note  1. 

8  See  on  cf.  Mt.  4^  9W  24“. 
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36.  rL  yap  (D<f> cAct  avOponrov  K€p$q<rax  .  .  .  Kal  ^rjpxinOrjv at  .  .  .  ; 
— for  what  does  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  .  .  .  ,  and  to  forfeit  .  .  .  ? 

axpeXet,  instead  of  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  N  BL  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Pesh. 

Kepdrjtrai,  instead  of  ibv  Ktpdtiffy,  and  fyfuwdrjvcu,  instead  of  ibv  fyfuu>0ji, 

Tisch.  WH.  RV.  n  BL. 

iyjpxmOrjvaL  —  to  forfeit.  The  word  commonly  means  to  lose  by 
way  of  penalty,  to  forfeit.  The  argument  is  carried  forward  here 
no  longer  in  the  contrast  between  the  two  lives,  the  tyvyfi  in  its 
two  senses,  but  in  the  contrast  between  the  and  the  *007x09. 
And  this  is  pertinent,  because  the  earthly  life  is  measured  gen¬ 
erally  by  outward  gains,  while  the  spiritual  life  is  valued  for  itself. 
In  the  one,  a  man  is  worth  dollars  and  cents,  in  the  other,  his 
worth  is  a  matter  of  his  own  excellence,  the  quality  and  range  of 
his  being.  The  question  is  thus  between  that  life  which  consists 
mainly  in  having,  and  that  which  consists  in  being.  And  to  be,  in 
the  true  sense,  means  to  have  the  life  of  God  in  us.  The  con¬ 
trast  is  made  as  strong  as  possible  by  making  the  gain  the  *007x09, 
the  sum  total  of  things. 

37.  Tt  yap  Sot 1  —  For  what  shall  a  man  give  ?  avraWaypa  — 
as  an  exchange.  The  questions  means,  if  a  man  has  forfeited  his 
life,  by  what  price  or  ransom  can  he  buy  it  back?  It  is  the 
rhetorical  form  of  saying  that  the  loss  is  irrevocable.  It  is  the 
irrevocableness  of  the  loss  that  makes  the  gain  to  be  nothing  by 
its  side.  The  whole  world,  if  a  man  had  it,  would  not  buy  back 
his  life,  if  he  lost  it 

rl  7 Ap,  instead  of  rj  rl ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BL  A  28,  one  ms.  Lat. 

Vet.  Memph.  dot,  instead  of  duaet,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  h*  B  (nc  L 

Jy)  ibv,  instead  of  Av,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  h  BCEFLMVX  T A. 

3a  09  yap  iav  —  for  whoever }  The  argument  does  not  con¬ 
nect  this  with  the  special  statement  that  immediately  precedes, 
but  with  the  entire  statement  of  which  that  forms  a  part.  It 
shows  how  these  general  statements  are  to  be  applied  to  man’s 
relations  to  Christ ;  how  these  relations  can  affect  their  lives  so 
profoundly  —  a  question  that  might  easily  be  suggested  to  his 
listeners  by  the  amazing  character  of  his  assumptions.  The  pres¬ 
ent  situation,  he  says,  is  to  be  changed.  He  who  seems  to  them 
now  so  easily  to  be  set  aside  is  to  appear  eventually  as  the  Son  of 
Man,  coming  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  the  holy  angels. 
Now,  they  are  ashamed  of  him,  it  may  be ;  then  he  will  be 
ashamed  of  them.  The  announcement  of  Jesus’  Messiahship 
(v.29)  is  followed  immediately  by  the  prophecy  of  his  humilia- 


1  An  irregular  form  of  sec.  aor.  subj.  for  a?.  The  mood  is  that  of  deliberative 
questions.  Win.  41  a,  4  b . 

2  This  use  of  edy  for  av  is  due  to  the  use  of  *v  as  a  contracted  form  of  Uv,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  mistaken  use  of  the  two  as  interchangeable.  See  Thay.-Grm.  Le x. 
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tion  and  death;  and  that  by  the  statement  that  life  and  death 
hang  upon  the  acceptance  and  imitation  of  him ;  now  this  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  prophecy  of  his  reign.  Verily,  Jesus*  reticence  about 
himself,  that  has  been  so  characteristic  of  his  teaching  so  far,  is 
here  broken.  fioixaXiSi —  adulterous .  The  figure  represents  sin 
as  unfaithfulness  to  the  close  relation  in  which  God  seeks  to  put 
man  to  himself.  It  is  a  favorite  figure  of  the  prophets. 

IX.  1.  This  verse  belongs  with  the  preceding  discourse  by  the 
most  obvious  connection  of  thought.  He  has  spoken  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  glory  of  his  Father ;  and  here 
he  states  the  time  of  that  coming.  For  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  is  everywhere  identified  with  the  coming  of  the  kingdom. 
Cf.  Mt.  1 6®,  where  this  coming  is  spoken  of  as  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  his  kingdom.  The  reason  for  placing  the  verse  in 
the  ninth  chapter  is  that  those  who  made  the  division  supposed 
that  the  glorifying  of  Jesus  in  the  Transfiguration  was  the  event 
referred  to  here.  But  that  would  not  be  described  as  a  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  power ;  nor  would  an  event  only  a  week  dis¬ 
tant  be  spoken  of  as  taking  place  before  some  of  those  present 
should  die.  That  language  implies  that  most  of  them  would  be 
dead,  while  a  few  would  live  to  see  the  great  event.  No,  this 
coming  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  identified  with  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  Nothing  else  will  satisfy  the  context.  And  this 
coincides  with  everything  that  Jesus  says  about  the  time  of  that 
coming.  See  ch.  13®,  and  parallel  passages  in  Mt  and  Lk.  This 
then  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  meaning  of  that  coming,  as 
it  declares  that  it  was  to  be  before  some  of  those  before  him 
should  taste  of  death.  If  his  words  are  to  stand  therefore,  it  was 
to  be  events  belonging  to  the  generation  after  his  death  which  ful¬ 
filled  the  prophecy  of  his  coming,  and  of  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom.  And  in  this  case,  the  kingdom  was  to  be  spiritual,  and 
the  agencies  in  its  establishment  were  to  be  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
the  providence  of  God  in  human  affairs. 

Here,  as  in  the  eschatological  discourse,  ch.  13,  the  coming  is 
referred  to  as  an  understood  thing,  whereas  there  has  been  no 
teaching  in  regard  to  it.  The  same  remark  applies  here  as  in  the 
teaching  about  the  death  and  resurrection.  We  cannot  account 
for  the  expectation,  which  colored  the  whole  life  of  the  early 
church,  without  some  prophecy  of  it.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  absence  of  expectation  in  the  period  between  the  death  and 
resurrection  is  unaccountable  if  the  prophecy  was  of  this  definite 
character. 
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[IX.  2 


THE  TRANSFIGURATION 

IX.  2-8.  Jesus  goes  up  into  a  mountain ,  with  Peter, 
James ,  and  John ,  w  transfigured  before  them .  The 

heavenly  visitors .  The  voice  from  heaven . 

A  week  after  the  conversation  with  the  disciples  in  regard  to  his 
death,  Jesus  goes,  with  the  three  disciples  who  stood  nearest  to 
him,  up  into  the  neighboring  mountain,  and  was  transfigured  be¬ 
fore  themf.  As  it  is  described,  this  transfiguration  consisted  in  an 
extraordinary  white  light  emitted  from  his  whole  person.  Accom¬ 
panying  this  was  an  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elijah  talking  with 
hijn.  Peter,  frightened  out  of  his  wits  by  the  amazing  scene, 
proposes  to  fix  and  retain  it  by  building  huts  for  Jesus  and  the 
heavenly  visitors  up  there  on  the  mountain  side.  But  a  cloud 
came  over  them,  and  a  voice  proceeded  from  it,  as  at  the  baptism, 
This  is  my  beloved  Son  ;  hear  him .  And  suddenly,  looking  around, 
they  saw  no  one  but  Jesus. 

p-  2.  rjfiipas  —  six  days.  Lk.  says,  about  eight  days.  We  can 
j  easily  get  rid  of  one  of  the  two  days  which  separate  these  two 
accounts,  as  the  Jews  confounded  after  sei'en  days  with  on  the 
seventh  day  by  reckoning  both  the  dies  a  quo  and  the  dies  ad  quern 
in  the  former  expression,  as  in  the  account  of  the  resurrection. 
But  the  other  day  needs  the  word  of  Lk.,  about  eight  days,  to  re- 
w  move  the  discrepancy. 

t.  Ilerpov  k.  r.'laKwfiov  k.  (r.yiwavvrjv — These  three  formed  the 
inner  circle  of  the  twelve,  whom  Jesus  took  with  him  on  three 
great  occasions,  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  Trans¬ 
figuration,  and  the  scene  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  cfe  opos 
v\j/r)\ov  —  into  a  high  mountain.  What  mountain  is  meant,  we  do 
not  know,  except  that  it  was  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Caesarea 
Philippi,  and  so  belonged  to  the  Hermon  range.  See  S'27. 

tar*  ISvav  fiovov?  —  apart  alone.  This  account  gives  no  reason 
for  this  privacy,  and  Mt.  is  equally  silent.  But  Lk.  tells  us  that 
Jesus  went  up  into  the  mountain  to  pray.  This  gives  a  rational 
turn  to  the  whole  occurrence,  leaving  us  to  suppose  that  the  trans¬ 
figuration  was  incidental  to  it,  and  not  the  purpose  of  our  Lord’s 
going  up  into  the  mountain.  He  was  glorified  before  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  character  for  him  to  deliberately  set 
about  such  a  transaction.  This  opens  the  way  for  another  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  event.  Jesus  would  be  led 
to  special  prayer  at  this  time  by  the  events  on  which  it  seems  that 
his  mind  was  fixed,  and  which  formed  the  subject  of  conversation 
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between  himself  and  his  disciples.  The  subject  of  his  discourse 
at  this  period  was  the  approaching  tragical  end  of  his  life.  And 
it  is  Lk.  again,  who  tells  us  that  this  was  the  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion  between  himself  and  the  heavenly  visitants  at  this  time.  It 
looks  then,  as  if  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  mind  of  the  writer 
was  fixed  on  the  surface  of  things,  who  has  told  his  story  too  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  mere  physical  accompani¬ 
ments  of  the  scene,  the  shining  of  Jesus*  garments,  rather  than  the 
glory  of  his  countenance,  while  at  the  same  time,  he  has  himself 
given  us  the  suggestions  for  a  deeper  reading  of  it.  According  to 
the  ordinary  view,  arising  from  this  emphasis  of  the  physical  side 
of  it,  the  transfiguration  was  a  gleam  of  our  Lord’s  true  glory  in 
the  midst  of  the  surrounding  darkness,  showing  that  he  was  divine 
in  spite  of  his  humiliation  and  death.  But,  according  to  our 
Lord’s  own  view,  which  he  came  into  the  world  to  set  up,  over 
against  its  superficial  worldliness,  his  glory  was  essentially  in  his 
humiliation  and  death,  not  in  spite  of  it.  And  here,  his  spirit  was 
glorified  by  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  these  high  purposes  and  re¬ 
solves  until  its  glory  broke  through  the  veil  of  flesh,  and  irradiated 
his  whole  being. 

teal  fi€T€fiop<fxaOrj 1 — and  was  transfigured  before  them .  All  the 
particulars  given  are,  in  our  account,  the  shining  whiteness  of  his 
garments,  and  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  this  with  the  shining  or  (Lk.)  the 
change  of  his  face. 

3.  koll  Ta  IfiaruL  lyevcro  oriX/Soyra,2  Xfvna  Xiav  (omit  <5?  xtW)  — 
and  his  garments  became  shining ,  exceedingly  white . 

Omit  us  as  snow,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A  I,  two  mss. 

Lat.  Vet.  one  ms.  Vulg. 

ota  yva<f>£vs  ini  rfjs  yfjs  ov  hvvarai  outg>s  XcuKava a  —  literally, 
such  as  a  fuller  upon  the  earth  cannot  so  whiten. 

Insert  oxrrus,  so,  before  XevicavaL  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCLN  A  13, 

28,  33,  69,  1 1 6,  124,  346,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt. 

4.  ‘HActas  <ruv  Man; crct  —  Elijah  with  Moses.  Elijah  is  gen¬ 
erally  said  to  be  the  representative  of  O.T.  prophecy,  Moses 
of  the  I.aw.  But  this  distinction  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Moses  was  a  prophet,  and  the  law  that  he  gave  was  a  part  of  his 
prophetic  utterance;  while  Elijah  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
predictive,  certainly  with  the  Messianic  side  of  prophecy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  record,  but  it  was  his  province  to  reveal  to  men  the 
Divine  law  and  make  real  to  them  the  Divine  lawgiver.  But  these 
were  two  men  in  the  O.T.  history  who  made  a  mysterious  exit 


1  This  Greek  word  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Latin-English  words  transfigure 
and  transform. 

2  This  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 
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from  this  world,  and  they  are  the  ones  selected  for  a  mysterious 
return  in  the  N.T.1  The  subject  of  their  conversation  with  Jesus 
is  not  given  in  Mt.,  or  Mk.,  but  Lk.  tells  us  that  it  was  “  his 
decease  which  he  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  ”  (981). 

5.  dnoKpL0€U  —  answering .  That  is,  responding  not  to  some¬ 
thing  said,  but  done.  What  he  said  was  drawn  out  not  by  the 
words  of  another,  but  by  the  occasion.  Moworc?  .  . .  #c.  'HAaa  — 
Moses  and  Elijah .  Peter  would  gather  from  the  conversation 
who  the  men  were.  What  he  proposed  to  build  was  three  huts, 
such  as  could  be  constructed  out  of  the  material  found  on  the 
mountain.  o-Krjvas —  is  the  word  for  any  temporary  structure. 

6.  ov  yap  rj&ei  ri  dnoKpiOrj — for  he  did  not  know  what  to 
answer .  This  implies  the  strangeness  of  his  proposition.  If  he 
had  known  what  to  say,  he  would  not  have  said  any  so  foolish 
thing.  The  situation  was  not  one  to  be  prolonged.  Heavenly 
visitors  do  not  come  to  stay.  &c<£o/?o 1  yap  cycvovro — for  they 
became  completely  frightened? 

This  reading,  instead  of  Ijaav  7 dp  ti«pofioi  ( became ,  instead  of  were), 
Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCL  A  33,  most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  ixoicpiOi ,  answer , 
instead  of  \a\tiojjt  say ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BC*  L  A  1,  28,  33,  one 
ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

teal  iyevero  <f>u)vr}  cx  tov  ovpavov ,  Outos  Icttlv  6  mo?  pov  6  dyairrjros 
—  And  a  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud ,  This  is  my  beloved  Son. 
These  same  words  were  uttered  by  the  heavenly  voice  at  the  bap¬ 
tism,  and  they  are  repeated  in  2  Pet.  i17,  in  referring  to  the  trans¬ 
figuration.  See  Mt.  317  if  Mk.  i11  Lk.  3“  9®.  For  the  meaning 
of  Son,  see  note  on  i11. 

iytvrro,  instead  of  ^X0e,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV,  k  BCL  A  Memph. 
Pesh.  Hard.  marg.  Omit  \tyov<ra,  sayings  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCN 
Xm  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

a  i(a7riva  —  suddenly?  The  vision  vanished  suddenly,  and 
things  returned  to  their  natural  condition.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  whether  the  adverb  belongs  with  the  participle  or  the 
verb.  It  can  make  little  difference,  since  both  denote  parts  of 
the  same  act,  looking  and  seeing.  But  this  very  fact  shows  that 
the  adv.  belongs  with  the  part.,  since  to  put  it  with  the  verb 
separates  the  two  closely  related  parts  of  the  same  act.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle,  we  should  say,  suddenly  they 
looked  around  and  saw ,  not,  they  looked  around  and  suddenly 
saw.  And  for  the  same  reason,  the  Greek  joins  the  adverb  and 


1  See  Deut.  346  2  K.  a11. 

3  The  prep,  in  infapoi  denotes  completeness.  (English,  out  and  out.)  Thay.- 
Grm.  Lex.  under «’«. 

8  «£dviva.  is  a  rare,  late  word  for 
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the  part,  c(dmva  denotes  the  quick  transition  from  the  heavenly 
vision  to  ordinary  conditions. 

cl  fify  before  rbv  'Irpodv,  instead  of  dXXA,  WH.  RV.  K  BDN  33,  61,  Latt. 

Memph.  dXXA  is  adversative ,  not  meaning  except ',  and  irregular  here,  so 

that  internal  probability  favors  that  reading. 

ELIJAH  AND  THE  SON  OF  MAN 

9-13.  Conversation  with  the  disciples  on  the  way  down 
the  mountain.  They  question  him  about  the  coming  of 
Elijah. 

On  the  way  down  the  mountain,  Jesus  charges  the  disciples  not 
to  tell  any  one  what  they  had  seen,  until  the  Son  of  Man  is  risen 
from  the  dead.  This  strange  saying  about  the  resurrection  of  the 
Messiah  they  seized  upon,  and  debated  its  meaning.  Then  this 
appearance  of  Elijah  suggests  the  question,  why  the  Scribes  put 
that  appearance  before  the  Messianic  advent,  and  this  question 
they  put  to  Jesus.  He  answers  that  it  is  true,  Elijah  does  come 
first,  and  that  this  is  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  which  points  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  other  prediction  in  regard  to  the  suffering  and 
rejection  of  the  Son  of  Man.  And  to  clinch  the  matter,  he  says 
that  John’s  fate  is  only  carrying  out  another  writing. 

9.  Kal  KaTapcuvovTwv  ck  tow  opovs  — And  as  they  were  coming 
down  out  of  the  mountain } 

Kal  KaTa(3cuv6mru)pt  instead  of  K*Taf}aiv6m<av  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 

K  BCDLN  A  33,  Latt.  Memph.  Pesh.  Ac,  instead  of  drd,  Treg.  marg.  WH. 

BD  33. 

iva  p.rjScvlf  etc.  —  that  they  tell  no  one.  This  command  is  given 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  injunction  of  secrecy  in  regard  to  his 
miracles.  These  external  things  are  misleading  to  one  who  has 
not  attained  something  like  the  inner  point  of  view  of  Jesus.  It 
coincided  also  with  the  charge  to  keep  silence  about  his  Messiah- 
ship.  The  misconception  of  the  Messianic  idea  among  the  people 
led  them’  to  misunderstand  everything  that  might  point  to  his 
Messiahship.  The  people  were  excited  with  false  hopes,  which 
this  marvellous  story  would  only  intensify.  After  the  resurrection, 
when  his  death  had  put  an  end  to  false  expectations,  and  the  res¬ 
urrection  had  pointed  to  his  true  glory,  then,  in  that  new  time, 
stories  of  his  earthly  glory  and  power  would  help  forward  the  truth. 


1  We  say  out  of  the  mountain  in  Eng.,  thinking  of  it  as  something  to  be 
penetrated. 
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ct  (ay)  orav  —  except  whenever .  orav,  whenever ,  is  intended  to 

leave  the  time  of  the  resurrection  indefinite  and  contingent. 

10.  tov  \6yov  iKpaTrjcrav  —  not  to  be  connected  with  irpos  Lavrovs, 
—  they  kept  the  saying  to  themselves ,  which  does  not  give  iKpdrr)<rav 
a  proper  meaning,  and  does  not  accord  with  the  fact  that  Jesus 
restricted  his  announcement  of  the  resurrection  only  to  the  twelve, 
not  to  the  three ;  nor  is  to  be  translated,  they  kept  the  saying ,  in 
the  sense  of  obedience  ;  but  the  meaning  is,  they  seized  this  word 
about  the  resurrection,  it  clung  to  them,  they  did  not  let  go  of  it.1 
irpo$  cavrovs  c tw£yjtovvt€<:  tl  corn  to  ck  vtKpwv  avafrrrjvat,,2 *  —  question¬ 
ing  among  themselves  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  is.  Not  what 
the  resurrection  means  in  general,  which  they  as  orthodox  Jews  at 
this  time  would  know  well  enough ;  but  what  it  meant  in  the  case 
of  Jesus,  involving,  as  it  did,  his  death. 

11.  "Oti  Xeyovcnv  ol  y pap. parti*;  —  why  do  the  Scribes  say  .  .  .  / 
The  difficulty  with  this  rendering  is,  that  the  direct  question, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  introduction  of  Acyovrcs,  is  introduced 
by  the  indirect  interrogative  on.  An  alternative  rendering  is,  the 
Scribes  sayf  the  demonstrative  on  being  used  to  introduce  a  direct 
quotation.  The  difficulty  with  this  is,  that  it  is  a  statement,  instead 
of  the  question  required  by  imrjpdrrtov.  But  the  question  is  easily 
implied.  However,  the  rendering  of  it  as  a  question  is  on  the 
whole  more  probable.8  It  is  suggested  by  this  appearance  of 
Elijah  on  the  'mountain,  which  leads  them  to  ask  how  it  is,  that 
Elijah’s  appearance  is  treated  by  the  scribes  as  a  sign  of  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  while  this  appearance  follows  the  advent, 
and  Jesus  commands  them  to  keep  his  appearing  silent,  n putrov 
— first ,  that  is,  before  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah. 

12.  fO  8c  1*^y)  —  And  he  said. 

tyrj,  instead  of  dir oKpidtls,  elrev,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  K  BCL  A  Memph. 

Pesh. 

'HAcuis  fikv — The  particle  here  is  concessive ;  I  grant  you  Elijah 
does  come ;  and  dAAd  introduces  the  modifying  statement  about 
the  manner  of  his  coming,  which  was  not  in  keeping  with  their 
expectation.  He  comes,  to  be  sure,  but  not  as  a  mere  appearance 
that  keeps  him  out  of  the  hands  of  men  and  the  grasp  of  fate,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  men  do  as  they  please  with  him.  d?ro#ca0urrdi'ei 
Ttavra  — restores  all  things. 

&TOKa0tffT&v€i,  instead  of  iiroKadio’TQ,  Tisch.  Treg.  Kc  AB8  L  A  I,  28,  33, 

1 18.  diroKarurTdv€it  WH.  B*.  dwoKardaravti,  n*  D. 

This  is  Jesus’  brief  rendering  of  the  prophecy  (Mai.  3*  6),  that 
Elijah  will  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  of  the 


1  Sec  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 

2  See  Win.  18  a,  3,  for  the  use  of  the  art  with  the  inf. ;  also  Burton,  392,  393. 

*  See  Burton,  349 ;  Win.  24,  4. 
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children  to  the  fathers.  His  coming,  too,  is  put  in  connection  with 
an  injunction  to  remember  the  law  of  Moses,  meaning  that  it 
signifies  an  enforcement  of  the  Divine  law.  Such  a  restoration, 
bringing  things  back  to  their  standard  in  the  law,  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  evidently  Jesus 
refers.  Mt.  1 713  says  that  the  disciples  understood  him  to  refer  to 
the  Baptist.  *.  irate  ycypairrat  ciri  r.  vtov  r.  avdpunrov ;  —  the  ques¬ 
tion  probably  ends  here  —  and  how  has  it  been  written  about  the 
Son  of  Man  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  Iva  iroAAa  iraOy  k.  iiov&tvusOrj, 

—  that  he  suffer  many  things  and  be  set  at  naught}  Jesus  matches 

their  prophecy  quoted  by  the  scribes  with  another  in  regard  to  the 
Son  of  Man,  meaning  to  imply  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  one  makes 
probable  the  fulfilment  of  the  other.  The  prophecy  that  the 
Messiah  should  suffer  (in  the  prophecy  itself  it  is  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah)  is  found  in  Is.  53.  ^ou8(0)cv< o(rj)0rj* —  be  set  at 

naught. 

13.  &AAa  Aeyu>  v/juv  otl  k.  *H Acta?  iXrjkvOcv —  but  I  say  unto  you, 
that  also  Elijah  has  come.  koI  before  'HActas  means  also,  he  too, 
as  well  as  the  Messiah.  This  contains  the  minor  premise  of  the 
argument,  which  runs  as  follows  :  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in 
regard  to  Elijah  makes  probable  the  fulfilment  of  that  in  regard  to 
the  Son  of  Man  ;  the  former  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  therefore 
look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  other,  k.  inoirjaav  a vto>,  etc.,  —  and 
they  did  to  him  whatever  they  pleased,  as  it  has  been  written  in 
regard  to  him.  Here  is  another  fulfilment  in  regard  to  the  same 
man,  which  increases  the  probability  just  named.  Moreover,  this 
prophecy  in  regard  to  his  fate  puts  his  case  on  precisely  parallel 
lines  to  that  of  the  Messiah.  He  too,  like  the  Messiah,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  expectation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  prophecy  on  the  other, 
which  are  entirely  inconsistent.  In  his  case  it  is  the  adverse 
event  of  prophecy  that  has  been  accomplished,  which  strengthens 
the  conviction  that  the  like  will  happen  to  the  Messiah,  oo-a  rjOcXov 

—  whatever  they  wished.  This  might  seem  an  inconclusive  state¬ 
ment,  without  the  addition  of  what  it  was  that  men  wished.  But 
in  reality,  this  is  a  striking  statement  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Divine  plan  differs  from  the  human,  which  made  the  fate  of  John 
and  of  Jesus  certain.  Men  expected  it  as  a  part  of  the  Messianic 
programme  that  God  would  interpose  in  behalf  of  his  servants,  so 
that  men  could  not  do  to  them  what  they  pleased.  But  in  God’s 
spiritual  kingdom,  force  is  not  opposed  to  force,  and  so  men  did 
to  John  what  they  pleased.  The  inference  is,  they  will  do  to  the 
Son  of  Man  likewise.  Only  now,  with  the  introduction  of  this 

If0e\or,  instead  of  ‘ffdfKrjaav,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  K  BC*  DL. 


1  The  answer  in  full  would  be,  It  has  been  written  that  he  suffer,  as  if  it  said,  it 
has  been  decreed ,  that  he  suffer.  It  is  this  idea  of  decree  that  explains  the  use  of 
iva.  Burton,  212  (a),  223.  2  A  Biblical  word. 
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oaa  rjOtXov,  it  becomes  no  longer  a  mere  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  but 
an  application  of  the  immutable  Divine  principle  to  parallel  cases. 

KaOtoG  ycypairrai  —  as  it  has  been  written .  This  might  refer  to  the 
general  statements  in  regard  to  the  maltreatment  of  the  prophets. 
But  it  is  personal,  something  written  about  him,  and  this  makes  it 
more  probable  that  the  reference  is  to  Elijah,  who  suffered  for 
righteousness*  sake  in  the  same  way.  It  is  this  concrete  case  of 
$uch  maltreatment  that  becomes  a  prophecy  of  the  fate  of  the 
man  who  has  succeeded  to  his  spirit,  and  so  to  his  fate.  See 
i  K.  i817  sqq.  191  sqq.  This  becomes  thus  a  good  example  of  the 
broad  way  in  which  Jesus  treats  prophecy. 


A  DEMONIAC  HEALED 

14-29.  Healing  of  a  demoniac ,  on  the  return  from  the 
mountain ,  whom  the  disciples  left  behind  had  failed  to  heal , 
owmg  to  their  lack  of  faith . 

On  his  return  from  the  mountain,  Jesus  finds  a  multitude 
gathered,  and  a  dispute  going  on  between  his  disciples  and  some 
Scribes  about  a  failure  of  the  disciples  to  heal  a  demoniac  boy, 
whom  his  father  had  brought  to  them.  Jesus  cries  out  against 
the  unbelief  which  had  caused  this  failure,  and  orders  the  boy  to 
be  brought  to  him.  After  some  inquiries  about  the  case,  prompted 
apparently  only  by  his  interest  in  it,  Jesus  assures  him  that  all 
things  are  possible  to  faith,  which  draws  from  the  father  the 
pathetic  plea  that  he  believes,  but  begs  for  help  even  in  case  of 
his  unbelief.  Whereupon  Jesus  orders  the  unclean  spirit  to  leave 
his  victim,  which  he  does  with  a  final  convulsion,  which  seemed 
like  death.  But  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  raised  him  up. 

14.  kqa  iXOovTts  ..  .  .  cZSov  (~&av)  — and  having  come,  they  saw . 

i\$6rr€t  .  .  .  tUov  (WH.  -8ar),  instead  of  i\0bv  .  .  .  eJdep,  having  come , 

he  sawy  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A  one  ms .  Lat  Vet 

koX  ypafjLfmTeis  (rw^rovvTas  7rpos  avrovs  —  and  Scribes  disputing 
against  them .  The  prep,  denotes  the  hostility  of  the  Scribes 
better  than  the  dat. 

rpb %  ai Wots,  instead  of  airroi s,  with  them,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N* % 

BCGIL  A  1,  28,  1 18,  124,  most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg. 

This  incident  of  the  Scribes  is  introduced  by  Mk.  alone,  who, 
as  usual,  brings  the  scene  before  us,  and  not  the  bare  event. 
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The  cause  of  the  dispute  was  the  failure  of  the  disciples  to  cure 
the  demoniac,  which  gave  the  Scribes  a  chance  to  throw  doubt  on 
their  healing  power. 

15.  7ras  6  o^Aos  iSovreq  avrov,  i£€0afx/3rj6r)<Tav  —  all  the  crowd , 
having  seen  them ,  were  utterly  astonished} 

I86rrei  ^€0afj^ti0rj<rav,  instead  of  IScev,  iZe0apf$t)0 r)  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 

m  BCDIL  A  i,  13,  27,  28,  33,  69,  124,  209,  346,  mss.  Lat  Vet.  Memph. 

Pesh.  Hard.  marg. 

Different  reasons  are  given  for  this  astonishment  Either  Jesus1 
person  still  retained  some  of  the  glory  of  the  transfiguration,  or 
the  people  were  astonished  at  his  sudden  and  opportune  appear¬ 
ance.  Against  the  former  it  seems  conclusive  that  he  treats  the 
transfiguration  as  an  esoteric  event,  which  would  not  have  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  make  his  appearance  among  the  people  until  the 
effect  had  entirely  passed  away.  Their  surprise  was  a  joyous  sur¬ 
prise  at  this  unexpected  coming,  so  that  they  ran  and  greeted 
him. 

16.  iirqpwTrjfTcv  avrov?  —  he  asked  them .  The  pronoun  evi¬ 
dently  refers  to  the  multitude  just  mentioned. 

afrot/r,  instead  of  robs  ypanparcU,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A  I, 

28,  209,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph. 

Tt  <rwtyT€iT€  7rpo9  avrov? ;  —  What  are  you  disputing  with  them  ? 
avrov?  here  refers  to  the  disciples. 

17.  Kat  aneKpiOrj  avrai  cl?  —  And  one  .  .  .  answered  him .  cl? 
— one  made  answer,  though  the  question  was  addressed  to  the 
crowd,  cl?  is  not  like  the  indefinite  n?,  but  calls  attention  to  the 
number. 

&xcKpl0rj  at instead  of  dxoKpt0els  .  .  .  clxe,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 

N  BDL  A  28,  33,  mss.  Lat.  Vet  Memph. 

TTvtvpxi  aXaXov  —  a  dumb  spirit  For  other  instances  of  this 
accompaniment  of  the  disease,  see  Mt.  9s2  1 2a. 

18.  o7tov  cav  —  wherever . 

idv}  instead  of  dv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  xc  ABK  All. 

^crcr€L  —  convulses .  This  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  very  well 
established,  but  in  (nrapdacru),  the  meaning  tear  passes  over  into 
that  of  convulse ,  and  it  is  so  used  in  v.20.  This  establishes  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  like  transformation  in  this  word.  The  congenital 
relation  of  these  two  verbs  makes  it  improbable  that  they  would 
be  employed  in  a  different  sense  about  the  same  matter,  and  is  so 
far  against  the  Revisers*  Translation,  dasheth  him  down .  (npaivt - 
Tat  —  is  wasting  away .  The  symptoms  mentioned  are  those  of 


1  See  on  v.6. 


3  On  this  use  of  Uv,  instead  of  dr,  see  on  8s8. 
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epilepsy.  The  pycrcrei,  k.  k.  rp%€t  are  connected  with 

oirov  iav  /car aXd/Sjj;  but  ^patVcrat  is  a  general  symptom  of  the 
disease.  The  Eng.  Ver.  connects  d<f>pL%ci,  #c.  rpftei,  #c.  (vjpatvcrat, 
and  puts  by  itself.  It  should  read,  whenever  it  seizes  him , 

it  convulses  him ,  and  he  foams  and  gnashes  his  teeth  ;  and  he  is 
wasting  away .  tois  pa&rjrah  —  As  the  man  did  not  find  Jesus,  he 
brought  him  to  the  disciples.  See  v.17. 

Omit  aOrou  after  dSSrrat,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BC*  DL  A  i,  13,  33, 

59.  69.  73>  209* mss-  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg. 

Kal  etira  rots  pxiOrjra is  crov  iva  avro  iKf3a\£)cn  —  and  /  spoke  to  thy 
disciples  that  they  should  cast  it  out } 

eh ra,  instead  of  el xovf  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  BFL  i,  28,  209. 

19.  'O  Se  anoKpiOeU  avrols,  Aeyet  —  And  he  answering  them , 
says. 

afrroti,  instead  of  avrf,  him ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  h  ABDL  All*  1, 

28,  33,  most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Syrr. 

avrots  —  to  them .  Jesus*  reply  is  not  addressed  to  the  man, 
who  seems  not  to  have  shown  any  lack  of  faith,  but  to  the 
disciples,  who  have  just  been  mentioned  by  the  father,  and  to 
whom  the  words  specially  apply,  since  it  was  their  unbelief  that 
led  to  the  fiasco.  Later,  the  man  seems  to  have  lost  heart  over 
the  failure  of  the  disciples,  so  that  he  puts  an  if  you  can  into  his 
appeal  to  Jesus  (v.22). 

*0  yevea  amo-ros,  co>s  7rorc  7 rpos  v/xds  iaopm ;  eW  7totc  avefcopuni 

vpwv ;  —  O  unbelieving  generation ,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ? 
how  long  shall  I  suffer  you  ? 

yevea  —  It  is  possible  to  translate  this  race ,  meaning  men  of  a 
certain  stock  or  family ;  but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  almost 
invariable  N.T.  usage  to  translate  it  generation ,  men  of  that  time. 
dirioTos  —  the  translation  faithless ,  EV.,  means  generally  unfaith¬ 
ful ,  perfidious ,  and  is  therefore  ambiguous.  It  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  unbelieving,  cws  7rorc  —  literally,  until  when }  7r/oos  v\u is 
c cropxLL ;  —  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  The  question,  as  appears  from 
the  next  question,  arises  from  the  almost  intolerable  nature  of  his 
intercourse  with  a  generation  so  spiritually  dull  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic.  It  is  the  question  of  one  who  feels  that  his  surroundings 
have  become  almost  unbearable,  and  who  wonders  how  long  they 
are  going  to  last.  ave$opai  v/jW  » 3  —  shall  I  bear  with  you  ? 

20.  iStov — having  seen.  Regularly,  the  part,  agrees  with  neither 
to  7rv€v/ua,  nor  avrov  after  truveenrdpaiev.  According  to  the  sense, 


1  On  the  use  of  t*»a  after  a  verb  of  entreaty,  see  Burton,  200. 

2  This  use  of  with  a  temporal  adverb  is  rare  in  classical  Greek.  Win.  54,  6. 
*  The  acc.  is  the  regular  construction  after  a rigopai. 
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since  the  action  of  the  verb  belongs  to  the  spirit,  and  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  action  denoted  by  the  participle,  it  would  be  the 
spirit  which  is  described  as  having  seen  Jesus.  But  he  does  this 
with  the  eyes  of  the  man,  and  hence  the  masc.  form  of  the  part 
In  all  these  stories,  the  man  and  the  evil  spirit  get  mixed  up  in 
this  way.  The  outward  acts  belong  to  the  man,  but  the  informing 
spirit  is  sometimes  that  of  the  man,  and  sometimes  the  evil  spirit. 
awc<nrdpa£cv  —  convulsed  him } 

<rvrc<TT&pa£e v,  instead  of  iardpa^ew,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  m  BCL  A  33, 
mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Syrr. 

tKvXUro — he  rolled  around.  Wallow  suggests  things  not  im¬ 
plied  in  this  verb. 

21.  <I>s  tovto  yeyovcv  aural  —  since  this  has  come  to  him .  This 
conversation  with  the  father  has  been  preserved  by  Mk.  alone, 
with  his  customary  fulness  in  the  narration  of  events.  All  attempts 
to  discover  special  motives  for  this  question  of  Jesus,  aside  from 
the  general  interest  of  a  sympathetic  person  in  the  case,  are  un¬ 
availing.  It  has  no  special  bearing  on  the  cure  to  be  performed. 
*E k  irat&o&v — from  childhood } 

Insert  4k  before  raiSidOew,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDGILN  A  1,  33, 
1 18,  209. 

22.  /cat  cis  irvp  .  .  -  k.  tU  vSara  —  both  into  fire  and  into  waters . 
The  plur.  =  bodies  of  water,  c?  n  8wrj —  if  you  are  at  all  able . 
There  is  no  inf.  implied  here,  the  pronoun  being  construed  with 
the  verb  immediately  according  to  the  Greek  idiom.8 

23.  To  d  hvvrf —  (omit  7rurrcvcrai) .  If  thou  canst.  Jesus  re¬ 
peats  the  father’s  words  in  order  to  call  attention  to  them,  and  to 
the  doubt  expressed  in  them,  which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
petition.  The  art.  adds  to  the  emphasis  with  which  he  points  to 
these  words,  as  we  say,  That  “if  you  can.”  ndvra  Swara  r<5 
TTurrevovTi  —  Over  against  the  father’s  doubt,  the  Lord  puts  the 
omnipotence  of  faith,  which  places  at  man’s  disposition  the  Divine 
"power. 

Omit  xiarevaai,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  H  BC*  L  A  I,  1 18,  209,  244, 
one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

24.  Eu#v?  *pa£ as  6  irar-qp  rov  7tcu8lov  2Xcyc,  vlotcijw,  fionqOa  pxjv  rrj 
dmcnta — Immediately  the  father  of  the  boy  cried  out  and  said \  I 
believe  ;  help  my  unbelief  This  does  not  mean  "  help  me  to  turn 
my  unbelief  into  belief,”  but  “help  me  out  of  my  trouble,  in  spite 


1  See  on  v.w.  The  compound  verb  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Maximus  Tyrius, 
a  writer  of  the  second  century  B.C. 

3  On  the  pleonasm,  see  Win.  65,  2.  wai6i69*v  is  a  late  word.  The  Greeks  said 

fff  nation. 

*  See  Win.  64,  4.  8vvy  is  a  rare  poetical  and  later  form  for  6vva*<u. 

4  On  the  use  of  the  art.  with  ci  8vyjj,  see  Win.  18  a ,  3. 
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of  any  unbelief  that  you  may  find  in  me.”  He  claims  at  first, 
that  he  does  believe,  notwithstanding  any  appearance  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  his  language.  And  yet,  he  does  not  rest  his  case  there, 
but  pleads  with  Jesus  to  show  him  mercy  in  any  case.  He  pleads 
the  compassion  of  Jesus,  instead  of  his  own  faith,  and  so  uncon¬ 
sciously  showed  a  genuine  faith. 

Omit  xal  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  «c  BL  A  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

Omit  fierb.  Scucptuv,  with  tears ,  n  A*  BC*  L  A  28,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet. 

Memph.  Omit  Ktpte,  lord%  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  ABC*  DL  346  mss. 

Lat.  Vet.  one  ms.  Vulg.  Syrr. 

25.  on  im(rwTpcx€t  (6)  o\ A.os —  that  a  {the)  crowd  is  running 
together  besides  (those  already  gathered ).  The  evidence  for  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  the  art.  is  evenly  divided.  The  anarthrous 
noun  is  more  consistent  with  the  meaning  of  cVtowrpcxci.  cm  — 
adds  to  (rwTpi\tLf  is  running  together,  the  meaning  besides ,  i.e.  in 
addition  to  those  already  collected.1  The  part.  Z8a>v  is  causal; 
it  was  because  Jesus  saw  this,  that  he  rebuked  the  demon. 
He  did  not  wish  to  attract  a. larger  crowd  by  prolonging  the 
scene,  and  so,  without  any  further  delay,  he  proceeded  with  the 
cure.  It  is  his  usual  avoidance  of  any  notoriety  in  his  mira¬ 
cles.  to  (JAoAov  kcu  Kuxfibv  m/evpa  —  thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit. 
The  story  has  grown  by  so  much,  since  the  first  mention  of  the 
spirit.  Then  it  was  dumb,  which  was  more  than  the  other  Gos¬ 
pels  tell  us,  now  it  has  become  deaf  and  dumb. 

rh  bXaXov  teal  Kuxftdp  t rev/xa,  instead  of  rb  Tvevpua  rb  AXaXoy  teal  Kuxpbv, 

Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  BC*  DL  A  I,  33,  73,  118,  Latt.  Memph. 

26.  Kal  Kpa£as  Kal  TroXXa  cnrapa£a<;,  c (fjXOi  —  And  having  cried 
out  and  convulsed  (him)  violently ,  he  came  out. 

tepdfas  Kal  .  axapdfas,  instead  of  the  neuter,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 

k  BC*  DL(A).  Omit  aMv,  him ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BC*  DL 

A  mss.  Lat.  Vet 

Kpd£a$  k.  <nrapd(as  —  The  masc.  gender  shows  that  the  writer 
thought  of  the  spirit  as  a  person. 

iyevero  oxrcl  vcKpo?  —  he  became  as  if  dead.  It  is  impossible  to 
account  for  this  final  convulsion.  If  Jesus,  e.g.y  were  restoring  a 
drowned  person,  would  the  horrible  feelings  attending  a  natural 
restoration  be  avoided  ?  And  whether  any  such  violent  wrench 
of  mind  and  body  would  attend  a  sudden  cure  of  insanity,  we  do 
not  know. 

wore  tovs  iroAAovs  Acyciv  *  —  so  that  the  most  said. 

Insert  robs  before  toXXoi>s  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABL  A  33. 


1  This  compound  occurs  only  here  in  the  N.T.  and  nowhere  in  profane  authors. 

2  On  the  preference  of  N.T.  Grk.  for  the  inf.  to  express  result  after  wore,  see 
Burton,  235, 369-371. 
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27.  Kparrjaas  rfjs  \upos  axrrov  —  having  taken  his  hand . 

rrji  x€lP&*  instead  of  abrbv  rijs  xeipl*t  him  by  the  hand,  Tisch. 

Treg.  WH.  RV.  h  BDL  A  i,  13,  28,  53,  69,  118,  209,  Latt.  Memph. 

28.  teal  etc reXOovros  axrrov 1  —  And  he  having  entered. 

€l<r€\06irros  a&rov ,  instead  of  the  acc.,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCDL  A 
1,  13,  28,  69,  1 18,  209,  346  (Latt.). 

oTi  rjptLs  ovk  fjSxnnqOrjpcv  —  Why  could  not  we  l  On  the  use  of 
on,  see  on  v.11.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  whatever  here  for 
supposing  that  this  is  a  statement,  instead  of  a  question.  There 
is  a  kind  of  challenge  in  the  statement,  that  is  evidently  not  in 
their  minds.  They  mean  simply  to  ask  the  question,  why  they 
could  not  perform  this  miracle,  when  Jesus  had  given  them  power 
over  unclean  spirits. 

29.  tovto  to  yevos  —  this  kind  of  thing ,  i.e.  the  genus  evil  spirit ; 
not  this  kind  of  spirit,  as  if  this  was  a  specially  vicious  kind  of 
spirit,  that  it  took  a  good  deal  to  exorcise.  cV  irpofjevyrj  —  in 
prayer.  koI  vrjorefy,  and  fasting ,  is  an  evident  gloss.  It  is  one 
of  the  things  that  a  later  asceticism  imported  into  the  spiritual 
teaching  of  Jesus.  It  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  question  of  the 
disciples  that  they  had  expected  to  cast  out  th.  demon,  so  that 
their  lack  of  faith  in  the  matter  had  not  taken  the  shape  of  doubt 
of  their  power.  But  what  was  lacking  was  prayer,  which  is  the 
expression  of  faith  considered  as  dependence  on  the  Divine 
power  and  confidence  in  that.  It  is  the  sense  of  God  that  con¬ 
veys  all  kinds  of  spiritual  power.  But  this  power  was  not  sub¬ 
jective,  it  did  not  reside  in  themselves,  but  was  power  to  move 
God,  and  this  precludes  the  idea  that  a  special  degree  of  this 
power  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  so  stubborn  a  demon  as  this. 
But  it  is  a  general  statement  that  miracles  of  any  kind  are  possible 
only  to  him  who  prays. 

Omit  Kal  rrjvTclq.,  Tisch.  (Treg.  marg.)  WH.  RV.  K*  B  one  ms.  Lat. 
Vet.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  would  stand  no  chance  of  omission,  if 
found  in  the  original.  Evidence  shows  that  it  was  interpolated  in  a  like 
passage  (1  Cor.  76). 


SECOND  PREDICTION  OF  DEATH 

30-32.  JcSus  returns  through  Galilee ,  and  again  seeks  to 
hide  his  presence ,  in  order  to  convey  to  his  disciples  the  eso¬ 
teric  teaching  about  his  death.  The  same  partiadars  are 


1  On  this  use  of  the  gen.  abs.,  instead  of  the  participle  agreeing  with  its  noun  or 
pronoun  found  elsewhere  in  the  sentence,  see  Win.  30,  11,  Note. 
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given  as  in  the  previous  announcement,  that  he  will  be 
delivered  up,  and  put  to  death,  and  will  rise  again  after 
three  days .  But  they  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying, 
and  were  afraid  to  question  him . 

30.  K&KtiStv  ^£cA.0ovtcs  (7rap)  iiroptvovTo  —  and  having  gone  out 
from  that  place ,  they  were  coming .  The  place  which  they  left 
was  the  vicinity  of  Caesarea  Philippi.  Their  journey  through 
Galilee  to  Capernaum  would  take  them  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Jordan. 

iTOfxtiovTQ,  instead  of  Taperope&orro,  Treg.  WH.  B*  D^-  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

teal  ovk  rjOtXcv  Iva  ns  yvot  —  and  did  not  wish  that  any  one 
should  know  it}  Jesus’  desire  to  escape  notice  is  a  continuation 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  him  since  his  departure  to  Tyre  and 
Sidon  (7“4).  Since  that  time,  he  has  been  mostly  in  strange  places, 
accompanied  by  his  disciples  alone,  and  preparing  them  for  the 
approaching  crisis  in  his  life. 

7 vot,  instead  of  yv<$,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  BCDL. 

31.  cSi&zoTcev  yap  etc. — for  he  was  teaching  his  disciples .  This 
esoteric  teaching  was  the  reason  of  his  desire  to  escape  observation. 
Prediction  of  things  to  be  done  by  men  is  apt  to  prejudice  the 
event.  It  was  necessary  that  the  disciples  should  be  prepared  for 
so  startling  an  issue,  but  the  world  is  left  wisely  to  the  tutelage  of 
unforeseen  events.  napaSiSorai  —  is  delivered  over.  The  present 
is  used  to  denote  the  certainty  of  the  future  event.2  /xera  t/kis 
7/xcpas  —  after  three  days.  The  resurrection  was  really  on  the 
third  day.  But  the  usage  of  speech  allowed  this  to  be  spoken  of 
in  either  way. 

32.  rjyvoow  to  prjpa  —  they  did  not  understand  the  word.  This 
passage  and  the  parallel  (Lk.  g45)  are  the  only  ones  in  which  this 
verb  is  used  with  the  meaning  understand,  and  the  peculiar  use  in 
passages  relating  to  the  same  event  is  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
interdependence  of  the  accounts.  i<fx>povvTo  avrbv  iTrtptisrrjaax  — 
they  feared  to  question  him.  They  were  afraid  that  further  ques¬ 
tions  would  not  alleviate,  but  only  aggravate,  the  situation,  and 
they  feared  to  know  the  worst. 


1  yvoi  is  an  irregular  form  of  the  sec.  aor.  subj.  Iva  with  the  subj.  after  tfBtKrv  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  language,  in  which  the  distinctive  meaning 
of  words  is  gradually  weakened,  and  finally  disappears.  Burton,  191,  203 ;  Win. 
44.  8. 

2  See  Burton,  15 ;  Win.  40,  2.  Win.  admits  the  use  of  the  historical  present,  but 
inconsistently  denies  the  use  of  the  pres,  for  the  fut.,  which  involves  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  Future  is  still  future,  though  conceived  as  present. 
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MEANING  OF  GREATNESS 

33-37.  Dispute  among  the  disciples  over  the  question  of 
precedeftce  among  them .  Jesus  defines  true  greatness  for 
them . 

The  journey  from  Caesarea  Philippi  brings  them  to  Capernaum, 
where  Jesus  begins  to  question  them  about  a  dispute  which  they 
had  had  on  the  road,  and  which  they  evidently  desire  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  him.  We  learn  elsewhere  that  James  and  John  actu¬ 
ally  asked  him  for  first  and  second  place  among  his  followers, 
when  the  time  should  come  to  distribute  these  honors  (io*5). 
And  probably,  this  was  an  outcropping  of  the  same  spirit.  The 
first  three  places  were  conceded  to  these  two  and  to  Peter.  But 
which  was  to  be  primus?  Jesus  answers  this  question  by  putting 
before  them  the  paradox  of  the  kingdom,  that  last  is  first,  and 
service  is  greatness.  Then  he  takes  a  child,  and  teaches  them  that 
the  spirit  of  the  child  is  the  mark  of  the  king,  to  receive  one  such 
is  to  receive  him,  and  to  receive  him  is  to  receive  God. 

33.  kou  rjXOov  cts  Ka<f>apvaovfi — And  they  came  to  Capernaum . 

1)\0or,  instead  of  1)\0cv,  he  came,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  B(D)  I,  Ii8, 

209,  most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Pesh. 

y cvo/xcvos  —  being  (AV.),  and  when  he  was  (RV.),  do  not  trans¬ 
late  this  verb,  which  denotes  becoming  not  being.  Having  come 
to  be ,  or  having  come ,  translates  it.  Tt  iv  r£  oSw  8u\oyi£ca0c  — 
The  verb  is  impf.  and  means  were  disputing . 

Omit  irpds  iavrods,  among  yourselves ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BCDL 

mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph. 

34.  €<riu>TT<i)v  —  were  silent.  But  kept  silent  is  better,  which  is 

another  meaning  of  the  impf.  The  merging  of  all  these  different 
shades  of  meaning  into  the  simple  past  tense  is  one  of  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  AV.  This  silence  was  due  to  their  shame.  They 
knew  Jesus*  opinion  of  such  disputes.  — they  had 

disputed}  rl%  ft et£a>v  —  who  is  greatest?  That  is,  which  of  them  ? 
Winer  contends,  that  the  compar.  is  used  here  with  perfect  regu¬ 
larity,  since  the  object  with  which  the  comparison  is  made  is  really 
only  one.2  But  this  would  make  it  possible  to  substitute  the  com¬ 
par.  for  the  superl.  in  all  cases,  since  the  greatest  is  always  greater 


2  35.4- 


l  On  the  plup.  element  in  the  aor.,  see  Burton,  48,  52. 
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than  all  the  rest,  the  comparison  being  made  always  not  with 
individuals,  but  with  all  taken  together.  But  this  confusion  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  degeneracy  in  a  decadent  language. 

35.  iravTOiv  Icr^aro?  kcu  7 r.  Sulkovos  —  he  shall  be  least  of  all \  and 
servant  of  all.  This  is  the  way  to  be  great  among  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.  It  does  not  point  out  the  penalty  of  ambition,  as  we  might 
gather  from  the  certain  disapproval  of  the  ordinary  ambition  by 
Jesus,  but  the  way  of  satisfying  Christian  ambition.  But  the 
method  is  a  paradox,  like  the  beatification  of  sorrow.  The 
Christian  way  to  be  first  is  to  be  last,  to  fall  to  the  rear,  to  efface 
yourself.  But  it  is  not  only  humility  that  is  demanded,  but  service. 
This  again  is  a  paradox,  since  primacy  means  dominion,  the  fac¬ 
ulty  not  of  serving,  but  of  levying  service  on  others.  But  these 
things,  humility  and  service,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  only  lead 
to  greatness,  they  are  greatness,  i.e.  they  are  the  supreme  marks 
of  the  Christian  quality.  And  it  is  one  of  the  signs  that  the  world 
is  becoming  a  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  rulers,  leaders, 
employers,  and  others,  are  beginning  to  recognize  this  idea  of 
service  as  the  meaning  of  their  position. 

36.  tvay Ka\i<rdfjLtvo<:  —  a  Biblical  word,  corresponding  exactly 
to  our  embrace ,  en  bras ,  for  which  the  Greeks  said  kv  *yKoXax% 
Xafifiavo). 

37.  cv  tQ)v  7raiSf,W  toiovtidv  —  one  of  such  little  children.  The 
child  meant  by  our  Lord  is  not  a  child  in  years,  but  in  spirit,  a 
person  possessed  of  the  childlike  quality.  The  child  is  the  best 
example  of  the  type  just  held  up  before  the  disciples  by  our  Lord, 
and  he  is  himself  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  When 
he  says  then,  that  to  receive  such  a  childlike  person  is  the  same 
as  to  receive  him,  he  is  affirming  again,  in  his  striking  way,  that 
humility  and  service  are  the  marks  of  greatness  in  his  kingdom ; 
they  are,  that  is,  the  things  that  identify  a  man  with  him.1 

ot  Av,  instead  of  of  ibv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  ABCDL  A  1,  13,  28,  69. 

In  the  second  clause  the  same,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  BDL  A. 

iwl  r<j)  ovofjxiTi  fiov  —  upon  my  name ,  i.e.  on  the  strength  of  my 
name.  The  prep,  denotes  the  basis,  the  ground  of  the  reception. 
This  use  of  the  word  ovofia  to  denote  the  various  things  about  a 
person  recalled  by  his  name,  especially  in  the  phrase  cV  or  km  rw 
dvofian,  is  not  Greek,  but  Hebrew.  The  phrase  indicates  that  a 
person  is  so  connected  with  another,  that  he  receives  whatever 
consideration  belongs  to  that  other.  The  connection  of  thought, 
however,  shows  that,  just  as  the  personal  consideration  is  excluded 
by  this  phrase,  showing  that  the  man  is  not  received  for  himself, 
but  because  of  Jesus ;  so  it  cannot  be  a  mere  outward  connection 
with  our  Lord,  but  because  the  man’s  childlikeness  makes  him 
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like  Jesus,  so  that  men  are  reminded  of  Jesus  when  they  see  him. 
ovk  €(L€  Several,  aAAa  tov  aTroorctXavra  fie  —  receives  not  me  but  him 
who  sent  me,  Christ  did  not  represent  himself  in  the  world,  but 
the  Father,  a  fact  developed  at  great  length  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 
This  representative  character  belongs  to  him  as  the  one  sent  by 
the  Father  into  the  world.  But  in  this  case  also,  the  connection 
is  not  outward,  but  inward.  To  be  sent  by  God  is  to  be  inspired 
by  him,  to  be  filled  with  His  Spirit,  and  so  the  spirit  of  humility 
and  service,  in  the  disciple,  and  in  Jesus  himself,  is  here  carried  a 
step  farther  back,  and  is  shown  to  be  that  of  the  Father.  In  such 
a  child,  Jesus  says,  you  see  me,  yes,  and  God  himself. 


EXCLUSIVENESS  CONDEMNED 

38-50.  The  disciples  tell  Jesus  of  their  interference  with 
one  casting  out  demons  in  his  name,  but  not  following  them . 
Jesus'  reply. 

The  belief  of  the  disciples  in  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom 
seems  to  have  wrought  in  them  other  effects  than  ambition.  So 
far,  the  power  to  work  miracles  had  been  confined  to  themselves. 
And  it  seemed  to  them  a  mark  of  superiority  to  which  they  had 
the  exclusive  right.  So  we  find  John,  apparently  in  the  course  of 
this  same  conversation,  telling  Jesus  of  the  case  of  an  outsider 
who  had  used  his  name  in  casting  out  demons,  and  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  by  them  any  further  exercise  of  a  power  appropriated  to 
them.  Jesus*  answer  is  substantially  that  they  are  right,  that  the 
work  of  a  disciple  does  belong  to  a  disciple  ;  but  that  they  have 
turned  this  the  wrong  way.  It  does  not  lead  to  officialism,  but 
just  the  opposite.  It  follows,  not  that  any  one  who  is  outside 
their  circle  should  be  forbidden  their  work,  but  that  the  doing  of 
the  work  shows  that  he  is  like  them  inwardly,  though  not  out¬ 
wardly.  Their  complaint  is,  that  he  is  doing  their  work.  Very 
well,  Jesus  says,  that  shows  that  he  is  on  your  side.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  do  a  miracle  to  show  this ;  a  cup  of  water  given  to 
them  because  they  are  disciples  shows  the  same  thing.  But  if 
any  one  causes  the  fall  of  one  of  the  humblest  of  these  disciples, 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  with  a  millstone 
round  his  neck.  And  since  to  fall  away  is  so  grievous  an  evil, 
they  would  better  cut  off  hand,  or  foot,  or  eye,  than  have  any 
member  cause  their  fall,  since  this  means  Gehenna  and  its  fires  to 
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them.  Fire  is  to  salt  them  all,  either  the  fire  of  affliction  here,  or 
the  fire  of  Gehenna  there.  Fire  is  salt,  and  salt  is  good ;  but  if 
any  salt  loses  its  flavor,  how  is  salt  to  be  salted?  Hence  they 
must  have  salt  in  themselves  to  render  these  outward  purifiers 
effective,  and  especially  must  be  at  peace  among  themselves,  an 
injunction  which  their  jealousies  and  rivalries  rendered  necessary. 

38.  *E <f>vj  avra >  6  *1  (jxlwtjs,  At &ur#ca\e,  et 80/xcv  nva  tv  t(3  ovo/mti 
<rov  iicfidWovTa  Saifiovta,  kcu  tKUiXevofxev  avrov,  ori  ovk  yjkoXovOci  rffilv 
— John  said  to  him ,  Teacher ,  we  saw  one  casting  out  demons 
in  thy  namey  and  we  forbade  him ,  because  he  ivas  not following  us . 

*rE0i7,  instead  of  drcicplBri  .  .  .  \4ywv.  And  .  .  .  answered \  saying,  Tisch. 
Treg.  (who,  however,  retains  \tyo>v)  WH.  RV.  K  B  A  Memph.  Pesh.  In¬ 
sert  iv  before  r.  dvdpan  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDLN  A  1,  69,  etc. 
Omit  of  o&k  &Ko\ovdet  i)iuv,  who  does  not  follow  us ,  WII.  RV.  K  BCL  A  10, 
115,  346,  one  ms,  Lat  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh.  iKwXvopev,  instead  of  -Xuo-ci- 
pev,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BD  v-  L  A  1,  209.  i}jroXou0ct,  instead  of 
dxoXovBti,  after  6rt  ofa,  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  h  B  A. 

AiSoo-koAc  —  Teacher ,  not  Master.  The  word  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  used  by  him  would  be  Rabbi,  c'v  rw  ovo/luiti  aov —  in  thy  name. 
See  on  v.37.  In  this  case,  it  means,  by  the  authority  of  Jesus, 
on  ovk  r/KoXovOet  —  because  he  was  not  following .  The  impf.  takes 
us  back  to  the  time  of  the  transaction,  when  the  disciples  saw  him 
casting  out  demons.  They  were  right  in  assuming  this  to  be  an 
abnormal  case,  because  the  proper  place  for  the  disciple  assuming 
such  powers  was  with  Jesus.  The  Master  kept  such  in  his  imme¬ 
diate  company  for  instruction,  and  even  his  immediate  disciples 
he  sent  out  on  such  errands  only  very  rarely.  But  all  such  restric¬ 
tions  are  themselves  limited  by  the  method  of  the  Spirit’s  working, 
which  is  like  the  wind,  blowing  where  it  will.  The  disciples  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  one  who  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
Jesus  would,  like  them,  desire  to  be  with  him.  But  they  did  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  one  might,  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  life,  be  awakened  himself  to  the  want  and  wretchedness  of 
the  world,  and  wish  to  put  the  mysterious  power  that  he  felt 
within  him  to  the  test,  and  that  this  might  overpower  even  the 
desire  for  the  companionship  of  the  Lord. 

39.  KaKoXoyrjoaL  —  to  speak  evil}  Jesus  puts  the  matter  imme¬ 
diately  upon  its  proper  footing,  showing  the  disciples  that,  reason¬ 
ing  from  the  facts  within  their  possession,  they  ought  to  have 
drawn  a  favorable  conclusion.  To  be  sure,  it  was  so  far  against 
the  man,  that  he  did  not  company  with  them ;  but  that  was  not 
conclusive.  Whereas  it  was  conclusive,  that  he  was  able  to  per¬ 
form  the  miracle.  The  test  whether  one  is  fit  to  perform  an  act 


1  «axoAayi}<rai  comes  within  the  classical  period,  but  kcum?  Arycip  is  more  usual. 
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is  the  performance  of  the  act  A  man’s  fitness  to  write  poetry,  to 
preach,  to  paint,  to  perform  miracles,  is  proved  by  his  perform¬ 
ance  in  each  case.  Can  he  do  the  thing?  But  here  there  was  a 
further  question  involved,  whether  the  man  really  belonged  to  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  and  so  had  a  right  to  use  the  name  that  he  had 
used  in  casting  out  the  demons.  The  fact,  that  he  did  not  follow 
the  disciples,  seemed  to  be  against  his  own  right  as  a  disciple,  but 
this  was  entirely  overborne  by  the  effect  that  followed  his  use  of 
the  name.  He  could  not  cast  out  demons,  actually  cast  them  out, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  then  turn  around  and  revile  it.  Or,  as 
Jesus  says,  he  could  not  do  it  ra^v,  quickly .  The  two  things  are 
incongruous,  so  that  they  could  not  follow  each  other  rapidly. 

40.  os  ovk  lariv  KaO'  rjixCjv  xnrlp  fjfju&v  —  he  who  is  not  against  us 
is  for  us .  This  is  not  the  opposite  of  “  he  that  is  not  against  us 
is  for  us,”  but  its  complement  (Mt.  1230).  There  Jesus  is  talking 
about  this  same  matter  of  casting  out  demons,  which  he  had  been 
accused  of  doing  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub.  But  he  answers  that 
the  act  is  one  of  hostility  to  Satan,  and  cannot  therefore  proceed 
from  Satan  himself.  One  cannot  be  for  and  against  at  the  same 
time.  Then  he  applies  the  same  principle  to  himself,  saying  that 
he  who  is  not  for  him  is  against  him.  Here,  he  shows  that  this 
same  act  of  casting  out  demons  is  friendly  to  himself,  as  it  is 
hostile  to  Satan,  and  that  he  who  shows  himself  thus  friendly,  can¬ 
not  be  at  the  same  time  hostile.  The  use  which  is  often  made  of 
Mt.  1230,  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  indifference  to 
Jesus,  but  that  seeming  indifference  is  real  hostility,  is  unwarrant¬ 
able.  The  real  meaning  of  both  passages  is,  that  friendliness  and 
hostility  are  incongruous,  and  cannot  therefore  exist  together. 

us,  instead  of  vp& v,  you,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCD  I,  13,  69, 
209,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Hard.  marg. 

41.  09  yap  &v  ttotlotj  vp. £9  Trorrjpiov  vSaro 9  lv  ovopuan  on  Xpurrov 
core  —  For  whoever  gives  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  on  the 
ground  that  you  belong  to  Christ  ovopuan  is  used  here  like  the 
Latin  nomen  to  denote  cause  or  season.  RV.  because  ye  are 
Christ's .  This  confirms  the  preceding  by  showing  that  even  a 
small  service  done  in  his  name  will  be  taken  as  showing  friendli¬ 
ness  to  him,  and  so  will  not  lose  its  reward.  It  gets  its  character 
from  its  motive  of  attachment  to  him. 

Omit  rtf  before  impart  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABCLNX  Til.  Omit 
pov,  my,  after  6v6pa.n  Treg.  WII.  RV.  nc  ABC*  KLN  II*  I,  229,  238, 
435,  Pesh.  Hard.  text.  Insert  pov  Tisch.  N*  C8  DX  TAII2  Latt.  Memph. 
Hard.  marg.  The  pleonasm  favors  this  reading,  as  Tisch.  says.  Insert 
&rt,  that  before  oi  pi)  diro\4<ry,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  K  BC*  DL  A  mss. 
Lat.  Vet.  one  ms.  Vulg.  Syrr.  Memph. 

42.  Kcu  09  av  (TKavSaXtcrr)  era  rovnav  rwv  puKpwv  r£)v  Triorevovnov, 
KaXov  ioriv  avrtZ)  pAXXov,  et  irtpUtirax  pv\o%  ovuco 9  —  And  whoever 
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causes  the  fall  of  one  of  these  little  ones  who  believe ,  it  is  well  for 
him  rather ,  if  an  upper  millstone  is  hung  around  his  neck . 

Insert  tovtuv,  these,  before  rCtv  ynKpdv,  little  ones ,  Tisch.  Treg.  (Treg. 
marg.)  WH.  RV.  *  ABC*“d2  DLM2  N  A  i,  mss.  of  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 
Hard.  Omit  els  ifii,  in  me ,  after  t&v  TiffTevbrrwr,  who  delieve,Tisch.  WH. 
RV.  (Treg.  marg.)  h  A  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  also  C*  D  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.,  which 
read  rlanv  have  faith ,  without  els  ifd.  fxuXos  dvuebs,  upper  mill¬ 

stone,  instead  of  \l$os  /utXucbs,  a  millstone ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCDL 
A  Latt.  Pesh. 

This  presents  the  other  side,  the  result  of  injuring  one  of  his 
disciples.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  the  injury  is  a  spiritual  one. 
Not  that  other  hurts  inflicted  on  them  would  not  be  taken  as  indi¬ 
cating  hostility  to  him,  but  that  Jesus,  when  he  thinks  of  such 
injuries,  singles  out  those  inflicted  on  their  spiritual  nature  as  the 
only  ones  that  will  really  harm  them,  though  others  show  the  dis¬ 
position  to  harm  them.  xoAov  €<rriv  avr<2  fiaWov  —  it  is  well  for 
him  rather }  Regularly,  the  form  of  conditional  sentence  em¬ 
ployed  would  correspond  to  the  assumption  that  the  condition  is 
contrary  to  the  fact ;  i.e.  past  tenses  of  the  ind.  would  be  employed. 
The  English  Version  indicates  this  by  its  translation,  it  were  better, 
were  hung,  and  were  cast  The  present  construction,  making  it  a 
pure  condition,  leaves  out  of  sight  that  the  clause  os  &v  o-KaySaXCcnj 
has  already  assumed  o-xtn'SaA^av,  —  causing  to  fall ,  as  the  actual 
case.  /auAos  ovtxos  —  an  upper  millstone .  Both  words  are  Biblical, 
and  dvixos  is  found  only  here  and  in  the  parallel  passage  (Mt.  i86). 
This  is  another  case,  therefore,  in  which  only  the  interdependence 
of  the  written  accounts  will  account  for  the  identity  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  grist  was  ground  in  a  mill  between  an  upper  and 
under  stone,  the  under  one  being  stationary,  and  the  upper  one 
turned  by  an  ass,  whence  the  name  onxos. 

43.  kgu  lav  (TKavSaXioyj  ere  f}  c rov,  eta roxo^ov  axrrrjv  *  KaXov  cerrtv 

t re  kvXXov  etc.  —  and  if  your  hand  causes  you  to  fall,  cut  it  off;  it 
is  well  for  you  to  enter  into  life  maimed \  etc. 

< TKar&aXloy ,  instead  of  -ft;,  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg. 
lorlv  ae,  instead  of  <roi  lari,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A  13,  28,  69**, 
346. 

<TKavSaXl<rrj  —  This  word  forms  the  connection  between  this  and 
the  preceding  discourse.  Jesus  has  begun  by  speaking  of  what  it 
is  to  be  identified  with  him,  and  incidentally  has  introduced  the 
subject  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  him  by  causing  the  fall  of  one  of 
his  disciples.  And  in  connection  with  this  has  come  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  comparative  values,  spiritual  and  material.  This  leads  him 
to  speak  of  the  things  in  the  man  himself  that  would  lead  to  his 
fall,  and  to  continue  the  subject  of  comparative  values  in  connec- 


1  The  comp,  of  «oA4t  (or  koAwc)  is  found  only  once  in  the  N.T.  (Acts  2510). 
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tion  with  that.  It  is  well  to  cut  off  hand,  or  foot,  or  eye,  sooner 
than  run  the  risk  through  either  of  them  of  absolute  spiritual 
loss.  elaeXBeiv  els  r.  £iorjv  —  to  enter  into  life .  Life  is  the  word 
used  in  the  Bible  to  express  the  reward  of  righteousness.  And 
it  is  the  word  which  expresses  the  natural,  instead  of  the  imposed 
consequence  of  conduct.  Conduct  reacts  on  the  life,  the  being  of 
the  man,  and  right  conduct  conduces  to  health  and  fulness  of  life, 
cis  r.  Tccwav  —  into  Gehenna.  This  is  the  Graecized  form  of 
D&n  "3  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  which  is  the  valley  on  the  SE.  side 
of  Jerusalem.  This  valley  had  been  desecrated  by  the  sacrifice 
of  children  to  Moloch,  and  had  been  used  as  an  accursed  place, 
for  the  refuse  and  garbage  of  the  city.  Here  worms  consumed 
the  dead  matter,  and  fires  were  kept  burning  to  destroy  the  refuse. 
Hence  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  name  for  the  place  of  future  punish¬ 
ment.  cts  to  7 rvp  to  aafitoTov — into  the  unquenchable  fire.  This 
is  borrowed  from  the  continual  fires  of  Hinnom  spoken  of  above. 
And  the  material  figure  expresses  the  idea  of  destruction,  as  life 
denotes  the  opposite  side  of  retribution.  The  contrast  with  £<*»}* 
would  indicate  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  figure  here,  rather 
than  torment.  Jesus  follows  here  his  usual  habit  of  borrowing 
current  language,  which  lends  itself,  however,  to  the  expression  of 
more  radical  spiritual  ideas  than  it  conveyed  to  the  common 
understanding.  This  is  not  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  lan¬ 
guage,  but  its  aptness  for  the  expression  of  the  deeper  thought,  and 
the  aptness  of  Jesus  for  the  deeper  thought,  combine  to  create  a 
strong  probability  of  its  correctness. 

Omit  v.4i,  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  n  BCL  A  I,  28,  118,  251. 

45.  koXov  iariv  ere  —  it  is  well  for  you. 

4<rrlv  <re,  instead  of  4<ttI  <rot ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  K  ABCEFGIIKLVX 
All.  Omit  elt  rb  ir up  rb  &<rpe<TTov,  into  the  unquenchable  fire ,  Tisch.  Treg. 
WII.  RV.  k  BCL  A  1  28,  1 1 8,  251,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Pesh. 

Omit  v.46,  same  authorities  as  v.44. 

47.  kclXov  <rc  eoriv  fxovo(f>9aX/xov  clcreXOeiv  els  ttjv  fiacriXeLav  tov 
©cot),  7)  Svo  6<f>9aXfiovs  e\ovra  /3\y9yvai  els  rrjv  yeewav,  ottov,  etc.  — 
It  is  well  for  you  to  enter  one-eyed  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  than 
having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  Gehenna ,  where,  etc. 

<t4  4<ttlv,  instead  of  <rot  4<rrl ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  (RV.)  K  B;  4<rrlv  <re  of 
L  A.  Omit  rov  wvpbt,  of  fire ,  after  ytevvav  ( Gehenna  of  fire ,  not  hell  fire), 
Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A  1,  28,  118,  209,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

Kingdom  of  God  is  substituted  in  this  case  for  life.  The  con¬ 
trast  with  yeewav  shows  that  it  is  the  future,  rather  than  the 
present  form  of  the  kingdom,  that  is  strictly  meant.  But  in  the 
mouth  of  Jesus,  such  a  term  as  kingdom  of  God  has  a  permanent 
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meaning,  which  is  never  lost  among  the  minor  changes.  To  him 
it  meant  simply  the  realm  in  which  the  will  of  God  is  done.  It  is 
well,1  he  says,  to  enter  that  realm  at  any  cost. 

48.  07tou  6  avT&v  ov  reXcvra,  Kal  to  Trvp  ov  o'/JcWimu  — 

where  their  worm  dies  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched \  Both 
worm  and  fire  are  here  destructive  forces,  and  belong  in  the 
same  category  as  life  and  death,  denoting  natural  and  not  imposed 
penalties.  Of  course,  it  is  the  soul  that  undergoes  punishment, 
and  the  punishment  consists  in  the  forces  that  prey  upon  it  and 
destroy  it.  6  aKwXyi  avrwv  —  their  worm ;  the  worm,  i.e.  that 
preys  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  dread  realm. 

ov  rcAcvra,  Kal  .  .  .  ov  o-ftivwrai  —  dies  not,  and  .  .  .  is  not 
quenched \  It  is  the  permanence  of  the  retribution  that  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  material  figures.  This  is  characteristic  of  natural 
penalties  as  distinguished  from  imposed  penalties.  Whippings 
and  imprisonments  are  subject  to  limitations  of  time,  but  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  the  man  himself  by  his  sins,  the  degradation 
and  deterioration  of  his  being,  have  no  such  limitation.  The 
worm  that  gnaws,  and  the  fire  that  burns  inwardly  have  no  limits. 
They  propagate  themselves. 

49,  50.  was  yap  Trvpl  aXioOrjOtrai.  KaXov  to  aAa(s)  — For  every 
one  shall  be  salted  with  fire .  Salt  is  good. 

Omit  Kal  raff  a  Ovala  a\l  aXicOtfcerai,  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be 

salted  with  salt,  Tisch.  Treg.  rnarg.  (Treg.)  \VH.  RV.  n  BL  A  i,  6i,  73, 

1 18,  205,  206,  209,  229,  251,  258,  435,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  edd. 

This  ia  confessedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  to  inter¬ 
pret  in  the  N.T.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  necessary  to  con¬ 
nect  irvpl  with  TTvp,  v.48,  and  aXurOyacrat  in  v.40  with  aAas  in 
v.50.  And  it  is  this  connection  with  what  precedes  and  follows 
that  makes  trouble.  For  Trvpl  is  also  connected  with  aXio-Oytre- 
rai,  and  aXurOyo-crtu,  from  its  connection  with  aA as,  gets  a  good 
meaning,  and  Trvpl,  from  its  connection  with  trvp,  gets  a  bad 
meaning.  That  makes  the  crux  of  the  situation.  Meyer  is 
about  the  only  one  who  faces  this,  and  gives  us  a  key  that  fits  into 
all  the  wards  of  the  lock.  This  he  does  by  obtaining  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  aXiaOrjatroL  from  Lev.  213,  where  it  is  called  the  salt  of 
the  covenant.  To  be  salted  would  mean,  therefore,  for  any  one 
to  have  the  covenant  fulfilled  on  himself,  was  would  refer  thus 
to  those  who  suffer  the  doom  of  Gehenna,  and  the  meaning  would 
be  that  every  one  of  these  shall  have  the  covenant  fulfilled  on  him 
by  its  fires.  And  on  the  other  hand,  every  sacrifice,  such  as  those 
make  who  cut  off  hand  or  foot,  or  eye,  to  preserve  themselves 
from  spiritual  loss,  will  have  the  covenant  fulfilled  on  them  by  the 


1  On  this  use  of  the  pos.  instead  of  the  comp.,  well,  instead  of  better,  see  Win. 
35-  2.  c . 
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salt  of  purifying  wisdom.  The  difficulty  with  this  very  ingenious, 
and  otherwise  satisfactory  interpretation  is,  that  it  involves  a  re¬ 
condite  allusion  to  the  usages  and  meanings  of  ceremonial  law, 
which  is  entirely  foreign  to  our  Lord’s  manner  of  speech.  And 
then,  it  gives  also  a  double  meaning  to  aXas,  one  in  the  verb 
aXifrOr^tTaiy  and  another  in  the  noun  itself.  This  breaks  up  the 
connection  made  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  keywords,  not  so 
badly,  to  be  sure,  as  when  different  meanings  are  assigned  to  irvp 
in  v.48' ",  but  still  enough  to  constitute  a  difficulty.  Another  very 
serious  difficulty  is,  that  it  requires  the  retention  of  the  second 
clause  of  v.49,  k.  iraaa  Ovtrta,  etc.  This  clause  is,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  doubtful.  And  yet,  it  furnishes  the  only  use  of  oXas 
giving  us  a  transition  to  the  oXas  of  v/°,  as  the  meaning  of 
aXiaOrjcrtTai  makes  no  connection  with  that.  No,  we  shall  have 
to  find  an  interpretation  that  will  enable  us  to  pass  right  over  from 
the  first  clause  of  v.49  to  v.30,  and  that  at  the  same  time  will  preserve 
the  connection  with  v.48.  Salt  in  that  case  will  have  to  denote  a 
purifying  element,  to  connect  48  and  w,  and  fire  will  have  to  de¬ 
note  a  destroying  element,  to  connect 48  and  49  That  is,  we  have 
brought  together  in  this  v.49  the  purifying  element  salt,  and  the 
destroying  element  fire,  and  the  statement  is  that  the  destructive 
element  performs  a  purifying  part.  The  object  of  all  retributions, 
even  of  the  penal  retributions  of  Gehenna,  is  to  purify.  They 
serve,  like  sickness  in  the  physical  being,  to  warn  man  against 
violations  of  the  law  of  his  being.  But  the  statement  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  these,  but  is  extended,  as  the  unlimited  ttSs  naturally 
suggests,  to  the  cutting  off  of  hand  and  foot  and  eye  also.  Every 
one  shall  be  purified  either  by  the  loss  of  parts,  self-inflicted  to 
preserve  the  whole,  or  by  the  destroying  fires  of  Gehenna.  This 
is  the  law  of  our  being,  and  every  one  has  to  submit  to  it,  in  one 
form  or  another. 

KaXov  to  oXa? 1  —  salt  is  good \  The  special  form  of  purification 
meant  is  that  of  affliction.  But  the  statement  is  general  —  that 
which  purifies  is  good .  avaXov — literally  saltless .  apTvaert1  2  — 
will  you  season  ?  The  meaning  of  the  proverb  is,  that  there  are 
certain  things  in  the  world  having  special  qualities  which  they  can 
impart  to  other  substances ;  and  if  they  lose  these  qualities,  what 
can  impart  them  to  the  very  things  which  possess  them  as  their 
special  character?  In  other  words,  what  can  perfume  the  rose? 
what  can  salt  salt?  spice  spice?  or  restore  grace  where  it  is  lost? 
So,  if  loss  loses  its  power  to  chasten,  what  will  chasten  loss?  to  oXa. 


1  aka  in  the  last  clause  is  formed  regularly  from  SA?,  which  is  regular,  but  not 
found  here ;  also  from  £Aa,  the  reading  of  Tisch.  in  the  first  two  clauses,  and  a  later 
form.  But  it  is  not  to  be  formed  regularly  from  aAa*,  though  the  two  are  conjoined 
in  the  authorities  followed  by  Treg.  WH.  aAa*  is  also  a  later  form. 

2  This  word  means  strictly  to  prepare  food and  only  in  comic  writers  and  the 
Bible,  to  season  it 
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c^ere  cV  cavrois  aAa  —  ja//  in  yourselves.  Our  Lord's  injunction 

is  that  they  have  the  purifying  element  in  themselves,  instead  of 
being  dependent  on  outside  agencies,  such  as  loss  and  retribution, 
for  it.  This  is  the  condition  of  purifying  power  in  the  outward 
agencies.  Taste  in  the  man  himself  is  necessary  to  the  savor  of 
salt,  feeling  to  the  heat  of  fire,  faith  to  the  grace  of  God.  elprjvcv - 
crc  cV  dWrjXoLq 1  —  cultivate  peace ,  or  be  at  peace ,  among  yourselves. 
This  injunction  is  the  special  form  of  the  previous  general  admoni¬ 
tion  fitted  to  the  present  case.  They  had  been  disputing  about 
precedence  among  themselves,  and  about  rights  with  another  man, 
whose  place  among  themselves  they  ought  to  have  recognized. 

&\at  in  the  first  two  clauses  of  v.60,  ABCDNX  II  etc.  dXa,Tisch.  h*  L  A. 

dXa  in  last  clause,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  k*  AB*  DL  A  I,  28,  209. 

This  discourse  is  evidently  one  in  which  the  connections  of 
thought  have  been  obscured,  and  interpretation  hindered,  by  the 
imperfectness  of  the  report.  But  our  Gospel  has  preserved  for 
us,  however  imperfectly,  thoughts  and  connections  both  charac¬ 
teristic  and  valuable.  In  Mt.  the  setting  of  the  discourse  is  the 
same,  in  Capernaum  after  the  return  from  the  mountain  of  Trans¬ 
figuration.  And  the  connections  of  thought  in  the  conversation 
are  the  same,  until  we  come  to  Mk.’s  peculiar  ending.  Instead 
of  this,  we  have  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  and  from  that  it 
runs  on  into  different  discourse.  Lk.  introduces  the  discourse  in 
the  same  way,  but  carries  it  on  only  through  the  part  relating  to 
the  man  healing  in  his  name.  The  danger  of  leading  astray  a  dis¬ 
ciple  he  introduces  elsewhere.  But  Mk.’s  ending,  however  peculiar 
and  difficult,  has  an  air  of  verisimilitude,  not  in  form,  but  in  matter. 

JUDiBA.  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE 

X  1-12.  Jesus  departs  from  Galilee ,  and  comes  to  Judcea 
and  Percea.  The  Pharisees  try  hint  with  one  of  their  test- 
questions,  in  regard  to  divorce.  Jesus'  answer. 

Jesus*  ministry  in  Galilee  is  at  an  end,  and  he  goes  into  the 
region  of  Southern  Palestine.  Between  this  beginning  and  the 
controversy  about  divorce  which  Mk.  introduces  immediately, 
there  is  a  gap,  which  Lk.  fills  in  with  his  most  characteristic 
matter.  This  question  of  divorce  was  one  of  the  puzzles  of  the 


1  To  make  this  phrase  consistent,  either  the  pron.  should  be  changed  to  the 
reflexive,  or  the  prep,  to  d. 
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schools,  arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  law.  Jesus,  in  his 
answer,  interprets  the  law  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  school, 
which  allowed  laxness  of  divorce ;  but  says  that  this  license  was 
due  to  their  spiritual  dulness.  From  the  beginning,  i.e.,  originally 
and  essentially,  marriage,  being  based  on  the  sexual  distinction 
and  act,  and  therefore  a  Divine  institution,  is  indissoluble,  and 
divorce  involves  adultery. 

1.  Kai  iKcWev  —  And  from  this  place .  The  place  meant  is 
Capernaum.  See  9®.  koI  iripav  r.  *1  opSavov —  and  across  the 
Jordan .  The  general  district,  rd  opia,  into  which  he  came  was 
Southern  Palestine,  including  the  region  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  7raA.1v  o^Aot — multitudes  again.  During  the  last  part  of 
the  time  in  Galilee,  he  was  alone  with  his  disciples.  See  930"33. 
But  now,  in  Judaea,  he  is  entering  on  a  new  phase  of  his  general 
mission,  the  multitudes  gather  around  him  again,  and  he  is  teach¬ 
ing  them  as  usual.  The  Impf.  cSiSaoTcev  denotes  not  a  single  act, 
but  a  course  of  action,  and  should  be  translated,  was  teaching . 

Kai,  instead  of  roD,  before  rtpav,  Tisch.  Treg.  \VH.  RV.  N  BC*  L 

Memph. 

2.  Kat  TTpocreAflovres  <Papt(ralot  cTrrjpJiTwv  avroy  —  And  Pharisees 
came  to  him  and  asked  him.  7r«pd£ovTC9  avrov  —  testing  him. 
This  was  a  test,  not  a  temptation.  He  claimed  to  be  a  Rabbi,  and 
they  proposed  to  put  him  to  a  test  by  propounding  to  him  one  of 
their  puzzles.  The  law  of  divorce  itself  allowed  it  in  case  of  the 
wife’s  coming  into  disfavor  with  her  husband  because  of  his  find¬ 
ing  something  unseemly  in  her.  The  school  of  Shammai,  which 
was  in  general  the  stricter  school,  interpreted  this  to  apply  only 
to  cases  of  adultery,  while  the  opposite  school  of  Hillel  licensed 
divorce  under  it  for  any  cause.  See  Deut.  241 2.  The  ambiguity 
of  the  passage,  and  the  disputes  of  the  Rabbis,  made  it  a  cause 
cdl&bre,  fitted  to  test,  and  possibly  to  discredit,  the  superior  wis¬ 
dom  claimed  by  Jesus. 

Omit  oi,  the,  before  $ap«ra?ot ,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  ABL  TAII,  two  mss.  Lat. 

Vet.  iirr\pd)TU)vt  instead  of  irriptirria-av,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDLM  A. 

3.  Tt  vfj.lv  iv€T€tXaTo  Man;  0-779 ;  —  What  did  Moses  command  you  l 
Jesus  recognizes  that  this  is  to  them  primarily  a  question  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  so,  in  order  to  get  the  matter  properly  before 
them,  he  asks  for  the  law. 

4.  pifSAiov 1  —  means  a  roll,  the  form  in  which  all  written  docu¬ 
ments  were  prepared  at  the  time.  airooTaatov 2  —  of  divorce.  This 


1  fiifiXtov  is  a  diminutive  from  /Si'jSAo*,  which  denotes  primarily  the  papyrus  plant, 
the  bark  of  which  was  prepared  for  writing. 

2  This  word  is  rare,  and  in  the  sense  of  divorce  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Bible. 
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reply  does  not  contain  the  condition  of  the  divorce  in  the  original, 
which  made  the  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  schools,  viz., 
that  the  wife  had  come  into  disfavor  because  the  husband  found 
something  unseemly  in  her  (Deut.  241).  This  is  an  indication 
that  Jesus*  questioners  belonged  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  which 
found  in  it  practically  no  barrier  to  absolute  freedom  of  divorce, 
so  that  in  citing  the  law,  they  would  ignore  this  as  having  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  case.  Mt.  19s-7  gives  a  different  version  of  the  affair, 
which,  however,  defines  their  position  still  more  distinctly  as  the 
liberal  position.  According  to  that,  their  question  is,  whether  it 
is  lawful  for  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife  for  every  cause.  Jesus 
answers  this  by  defining  his  own  position  forbidding  divorce,  when 
they  ask,  why  Moses  allowed  it  then.  The  order  is  unimportant, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the  two  accounts. 

5.  6  8k  ’Iiycrovs  ehrcv  avrols,  lip  os  r.  <TK\rjpoK.ap§iav  vp  Q)v  lypaxpev 
vp.lv  rrjv  €vro\rjv  Tavn)v  ’ — And  fesus  said  to  them  out  of  re¬ 
gard  to  the  hardness  of  your  heart }  he  wrote  you  this  command. 
<TK\rjpoKap&La 2  —  coarseness  of  spirit \  <tk\t)pos  means  hard,  in  the 
sense  of  rough  or  coarse,  rather  than  unimpressible .  Kap&Ca.  is  the 
common  word  for  the  inner  man  generally,  in  the  N.T.  The 
whole  word  denotes  the  rude  nature  which  belongs  to  a  primitive 
civilization.  This  principle  of  accommodation  to  the  time  in 
Scripture  is  of  inestimable  importance,  and  of  course  limits  finally 
the  absoluteness  of  its  authority.  We  find  that  the  writers  were 
subject  to  this  limitation,  as  well  as  their  readers.  See  also  J.  1612. 
This  answer  of  Jesus  admits  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation 
of  Hillel  and  his  school,  as  far  as  it  was  a  matter  of  interpretation. 

*0  instead  of  Kai  droKpidels  6,  And  answering,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV. 

K  BCL  A  Memph. 

6.  a7ro  8c  & pxjqs  kti'ctco*  —  But  from  the  beginning  of  creation . 
Jesus  goes  back  from  the  Mosaic  Law  to  the  original  constitution 
of  things,  for  which  he  cites  Gen.  i27,  in  connection  with  2^. 
This  connection,  instead  of  basing  marriage  on  the  taking  of 
woman  from  man,  puts  it  on  the  much  broader  and  more  rational 
ground  of  their  sexual  relation. 

Jpcrcv  kgu  Orj\v  iiro{r](Tcv  avrovs  —  male  and  female  he  made  them? 

Omit  6  0«6s,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  h  BCL  A  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

This  conforms  to  the  original,  in  which  6  0e6*  belongs  to  the  preceding  part 

of  the  statement,  and  is  omitted  here. 

7.  €vck€v  tovtov  —  on  this  account,  viz.,  because  of  the  physical 
relation,  pointing  to  an  even  closer  union  than  that  between 
parent  and  child.  Both  belong  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  family,  v/^ 


1  On  this  meaning  of  see  Win.  49  A,  c).  It  is  not  common  Greek  usage. 

2  nK^poKapiia  is  a  Biblical  word.  *  Gen.  1 
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but  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
more  intimate  and  compelling.  With  the  omission  of  the  last  clause, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  stress  is  laid  on  the  separation  from 
father  and  mother,  and  so  on  the  superiority  of  the  other  union. 

Omit  koX  rpo<TKo\\r)d^<T€rai  wp6s  rijv  yvwdiica  avroQ,  Tisch.  (Treg.  marg.) 

WH.  RV.  marg.  K  B.  . 

8.  k.  eaovrai  01  81/0  eis  crapKa  puav  —  and  the  two  shall  become 
one  flesh}  oi  8vo  is  not  found  in  the  Heb.,  but  was  introduced  into 
the  Sept.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning,  though  it  strengthens 
the  expression  of  it.  Icrovrax  ets  is  a  Hebraism,  denoting  the 
coming  into  a  state.8  The  union  pointed  out  is  a  physical  one, 
being  that  to  which  the  sexual  relation  points  —  they  shall  become 
one  flesh .  The  sexual  act  unites  them,  makes  them  one,  the  same 
as  the  junction  of  two  streams  make  one  river,  the  union  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  oxygen  in  certain  proportions  makes  one  substance,  water, 
the  mechanical  joining  of  different  parts  fitted  to  each  other  makes 
the  one  structure,  wore  ovkIti  elal  8vo,  dWa  pu 1  trapf  —  so  that 
they  are  no  longer  two,  but  one  flesh .  This  is  our  Lord’s  inference 
from  the  preceding  quotation.  The  duality  no  longer  exists ;  it 
has  been  replaced  by  this  structural  unity.  Before,  there  had 
been  two  beings  structurally  fitted  for  each  other;  now,  their 
union  makes  this  new  structural  unity.  If  they  had  remained  two, 
they  would  be  separate;  but  being  now  structurally  one,  they 
belong  together. 

9.  o  ovv  6  ©cos  cruvc£ev£ev,  dv0pw7roq  prj  — what  therefore 

God  joined  together,  let  not  man  separate .  The  act  of  joining 
together  is  God’s,  since  the  constitution  that  underlies  it  is  His ; 
divorce,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  matter  of  human  legislation ;  and  ' 
the  human  is  not  to  set  aside  the  divine.  God  has  not  only 
created  this  structural  unity  in  the  original  creation  of  man ;  he 
has  made  man  himself  to  recognize  this  purpose  of  his  structure, 
and  has  written  this  law  of  his  physical  being  in  his  spiritual  nature, 
so  that  what  tends  in  brutes  to  indiscriminate  intercourse,  tends 
in  man  to  the  indissoluble  and  sacred  bond  of  marriage.  Jesus 
nowhere  shows  the  absolute  rationality  and  verity  of  his  thought 
more  than  here.  Spirituality  is  the  very  core  of  that  thought,  but 
it  never  misleads  him  so  that  he  misses  the  material  facts.  And 
it  is  the  insistence  on  these  here,  that  saves  him  from  an  immoral 
sentimentality.  Whatever  may  underlie  marriage  in  the  realm  of 
the  feelings,  it  is  itself  physical,  and  produces  structural  unity. 
And  about  that,  for  the  profoundest  reasons,  God  gathers  all  the 
holiest  feelings,  and  by  solemn  sanctions,  confines  them  within 
that  circle.  Except  for  that  confinement,  the  feelings  themselves 
lose  their  sacredness,  and  become  unhallowed  and  profane. 
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10.  Kcu  ets  ttjv  oIklolv 1  7raAiv,  ot  fxaOrjral  irtpi  tovtov  hnjpuiTusv 
avrov  —  And  ( having  come)  into  the  house  again ,  the  disciples  asked 
him  about  this . 

e/s  t^v  oUlav ,  instead  of  tv  rj  oUlq.,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A. 
Omit  ainrov,  his ,  after  ol  fxad^ral,  the  disciples,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K 
.  BCL  A  28.  toOtov,  this,  instead  of  rov  airrov,  the  same,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 
RV.  k  ABCLMNX  TA  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Fesh.  lir-qpu rwv,  instead  of 
iTrt)pd>Tri<rarf  Tisch.  Treg.  marg .  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A. 

11.  *0$  airoXvtTQ  —  Whosoever  puts  away  his  7vife. 

dv,  instead  of  tdv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDL  A. 

Jesus  states  now  what  takes  place  in  case  of  a  second  marriage 
following  a  mere  formal  divorce.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
previous  statement  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  bond. 
Any  formal  sundering  of  the  tie  leaves  it  really  whole  ;  the  union 
being  of  this  natural,  physical  kind,  not  accomplished  by  any  for¬ 
mal  procedure,  but  in  the  sexual  act  uniting  man  and  woman,  no 
formal  procedure  can  break  it,  but  simply  leaves  it  as  it  was.  And 
so,  if  any  man  divorces  his  wife  and  marries  another,  the  second 
marriage  goes  for  naught  and  the  connection  is  an  adulterous  one, 
simply  because  the  divorce  is  nil ;  it  does  nothing  towards  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  marriage. 

12.  k.  iav  clvttj  &TTo\xxjaaa  t.  avhpa  airrijs  yap.rj<rrj  aXXov  —  and 
if  she ,  having  put  away  her  husband \  marries  another .  Under 
the  Jewish  law,  the  wife  could  not  put  away  her  husband,  and 
while  Jesus  goes  outside  of  Jewish  law  and  develops  general  prin-  v 
ciples  in  his  teaching,  he  does  not  travel  outside  of  Jewish  custom 
in  finding  the  occasion  of  that  teaching.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  point  to  the  Gentile  surroundings  and  destination  of  this 
Gospel.  Though  evidently  written  by  a  Jew,  it  grew  up  in  Gentile 
soil,  and  there  this  appendix  to  Jesus*  own  teaching  became  per¬ 
fectly  natural.  The  exception  to  this  prohibition  of  divorce  — 
except  for  the  cause  of  adultery  —  stated  in  Mt.  199  is  really  implied 
in  our  Lord’s  statement  of  principles  as  recounted  in  our  Gospel, 
because  adultery  is  the  real  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  formal  divorce.  Precisely  as  divorce  does  not 
break  the  marriage  tie,  adultery  does  break  it.  But  the  state¬ 
ment  is  not  full  and  clear  without  this,  and  in  this  respect  the 
account  of  Mt.  is  to  be  followed. 

airr^  diro\v<ra<ra,  instead  of  yv ri)  diroMay  .  .  .  k al,  a  woman  puts  away 
.  .  .  and \  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCL  A  Memph.  yap>h<ro  &\\ov,  instead 
of  yapr}0y  is  married  to  another ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BC*  DL  A 

I,  13,  28,  69,  124,  346,  Latt.  Memph. 


1  This  use  of  €i«  without  even  any  verb  like  sit  or  stand ,  implying  previous 
action,  or  motion  to  a  place,  is  to  be  noticed.  The  return  to  the  house  is  implied 
without  any  verb  to  suggest  it. 
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13-16.  Jesus  blesses  little  children ,  and  rebukes  his  dis¬ 
ciples  for  repelling  those  bringing  them. 

Jesus  meets  with  opposition  here,  but  also  with  trust.  They 
bring  to  him  little  children,  that  they  may  receive  that  wonderful 
touch  which  has  healed  so  many.  The  disciples,  whose  thoughts 
are  busy  now  with  the  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which 
seemed  to  them  so  near,  rebuke  them  for  intruding  so  slight 
matters  on  the  Messiah.  But  Jesus  became  very  angry,  and  bade 
the  children  to  be  brought  to  him,  as  representing  the  very  spirit 
to  which  the  kingdom  belongs. 

Mt.  and  Mk.  are  parallel  in  their  account  from  the  close  of  the  Galilean 
ministry  to  the  final  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Lk.  introduces,  between  the 
departure  from  Galilee  and  this  point,  much  of  his  most  characteristic 
matter.  But  beginning  here,  with  the  events  immediately  preceding  the 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  three  accounts  become  parallel.  The  following  is 
a  synopsis  of  these  events : 


MATTHEW. 

Question  of  Divorce. 

MARK. 

Same. 

LUKE. 

Blessing  of  Children. 

u 

Same. 

Rich  Young  Man. 

Parable  of  Householder. 

a 

a 

Prophecy  of  Death. 

Petition  of  James  and  John. 

Same. 

u 

Same. 

Blind  Men  at  Jericho. 

it 

Same. 

13.  Iva  a\l/rjTan  avruv  —  that  he  may  touch  them .  The  symbolic 
action  accompanying  the  blessing  was  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
See  v.  16.  Touch  gives  the  rationale  of  that  conventional  form. 
The  mere  touch  of  that  wonderful  being  had  cured,  restored, 
raised.  His  method  in  conveying  these  blessings  had  been  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  and  they  saw  in  this  the  effect  of  contact  with 
so  marvellous  a  man.  iirerCfiuv  avrols  —  rebuked  them.  This  re¬ 
buke  was  directed  against  the  presumption  of  those  persons  in 
bringing  mere  children  to  the  attention  of  so  great  and  busy  a 
person  as  Jesus. 

avrois,  instead  of  rois  rpo<r<pipov<nyt  those  bringing  them ,  Treg.  marg. 
WH.  RV.  n  BCL  A  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  It  is  against  this,  that  abrois  is  the 
reading  of  Mt.  and  Lk. 

14.  ^ycmucTiycrc —  was  indignant.  Or  rather,  in  accordance  with 
the  use  of  aor.  to  denote  the  entering  on  a  state  denoted  by  the 
verb,  became  indignant l1  The  composition  with  ayav  makes  this  a 
strong  word. 


1  Burton,  41. 
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*A<£ctc  Ta  iraiSta  €p\€(T$au  irpos  pjt  *  prj  kcuA uctc  avra  —  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  to  me;  forbid  them  not  The  omission 
of  the  conjunction  between  the  two  clauses  gives  abruptness  and 
force. 

Omit  Kal,  and ,  before  ph  kwX iJere  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BM*  NX 
rAII  Memph. 

twv  yap  ToiovTuiv  cortv  ^  fia cn\eta,  etc. — for  to  such  belongs 
the  kingdom  of  God .  The  gen.  is  possessive,  which  is  not  denoted 
by  of  such  is ,  AV.  and  RV.  rwv  roiovrwv  denotes  those  possessing 
the  childlike  spirit  of  docility  and  humility.  Cf.  Mt.  184.  The 
spirit  is  one  that  belongs  to  them  as  children,  and  is  the  result  of 
their  position  of  dependence  and  subordination,  the  same  as  the 
discipline  which  belongs  to  the  condition  of  a  soldier.  But  those 
who  show  that  disposition,  when  it  is  no  longer  the  effect  of  posi¬ 
tion,  but  a  manifestation  of  character,  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  children  therefore,  as  children,  appears  the  very  quality 
of  the  kingdom,  and  this  gives  them  a  special  distinction  in  the 
eyes  of  its  members.  They  are  not  to  be  turned  away  as  unworthy 
the  attention  of  its  king.  The  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world  con¬ 
sists  of  those  who  substitute  for  self-will  and  independence  the 
will  of  God,  and  trust  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  And  this  is 
the  attitude  of  childhood.  What  children  feel  towards  their 
parents  man  should  feel  towards  God. 

15.  o?  av  prj  fU(rjTai  r.  /JacriAciav  r.  ®cov  (k  traihiov  ov  prj  €i(T€\Orj 
c?9  avrrjv  —  whoever  does  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child \  shall  not  enter  into  it  The  kingdom  of  God  is  in  its  idea, 
its  essence,  the  rule  and  the  authority  of  God,  and  then  the  sphere 
in  which  he  bears  rule,  either  the  spirit  of  the  individual  man,  or 
the  assemblage  of  its  subjects,  the  society  constituted  by  them. 
When  Jesus  speaks  of  its  acceptance,  it  is  the  rule  itself  which  is 
meant ;  that  is  to  be  accepted  with  unquestionable  obedience,  as 
the  child  accepts  the  parental  rule.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when 
he  speaks  of  entrance  into  it,  he  means  the  society  of  its  subjects, 
the  perfect  state  and  order  which  results  from  doing  the  will  of 
God. 

Av,  instead  of  Idr,  after  of  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  K  BCDL  A  I. 

16.  Kai  ivayKaXurdpevos  1  airra,  KareuXoyct  *  TiOtU  ra 9  x€^Pa^  C7r* 
avra  —  And  having  taken  them  in  his  annsf  he  blessed  them , put¬ 
ting  his  hands  on  them, 

Ka,T€v\6yci  ridels  r dr  xe*Pas  aurdt  instead  of  ri0els  rar  x*‘Pa* 
adrd,  ijtiXdyei  adrd,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  H  BCL  A  Memph. 


1  See  on  980.  The  word  occurs  only  in  these  two  passages,  and  in  the  Sept. 

1  «arev Aoyei  is  a  compound  found  only  here  in  the  Bible,  and  not  at  all  outside. 
On  the  Hebraistic  meaning  of  <v\oy*2v,  to  invoke  blessings  on,  see  on  641.  On  the 
augment  of  verbs  beginning  with  «v,  see  Win.  ia,  3. 
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THE  STUMBLING  BLOCK  OF  WEALTH 

17-31.  Jesus  is  asked  the  way  to  obtain  life  by  a  rich 
young  many  and  points  him  the  way  of  the  co?n?nandments. 
The  young  man  professes  to  have  kept  these ,  and  then  Jesus 
shows  him  the  way  of  self  renunciation.  His  disappoint - 
ment  leads  Jesus  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  wealthy  and  of 
the  reward  of  renunciation. 

The  young  man  addresses  Jesus  as  Good  Teacher ,  and  asks 
what  he  shall  do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  Jesus  takes  up  this  address 
first,  and  asks  why  he  calls  him  good,  when  only  God  is  good. 
And  he  points  him  to  the  commands  of  God  for  the  answer 
to  his  question.  The  young  man  claims  to  have  kept  these,  and 
as  Jesus  looks  at  him,  he  loves  the  evident  feeling  for  righteous¬ 
ness  that  leads  a  man  of  manifestly  moral  life  to  dissatisfaction 
with  himself,  and  seeing  that  it  is  his  wealth  that  stands  in  the  way, 
he  bids  him  sell  out,  give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  him.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  has  probed  the  difficulty,  for  the  man  has  too  much 
to  give  up  and  sadly  turns  away.  Jesus  then  turns  to  his  disciples, 
and  shows  them  that  riches  are  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
life.  This  excites  their  astonishment,  as  wealth  and  respectability 
go  together.  Whereupon,  Jesus  tells  them  that  it  is  no  easy  thing 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  anyway,  and  for  a  rich  man 
next  to  impossible ;  in  fact,  impossible  with  men,  and  only  possible 
with  God.  Peter,  conscious  (perhaps  a  little  too  conscious)  that 
this  demand  of  self-renunciation  has  been  complied  with  by  the 
disciples,  asks  what  their  reward  will  be.  Jesus  answers,  rewards 
in  kind  here,  with  persecution;  and  in  the  future  eternal  life. 
But,  lest  they  should  think  of  themselves  as  having  any  exclusive 
right,  or  even  necessary  preeminence  in  the  kingdom,  he  warns 
them  that  many  first  shall  be  last,  and  last  first. 

17.  Kcu  iKiropcvofiwov  avrov 1  cis  ttjv  oSov — And  as  he  went  forth 
into  the  road.  See  v.10,  where  he  is  said  to  have  gone  into  the  house, 
els  —  The  numeral  is  used  sometimes,  especially  in  late  writers,  in 
the  sense  of  the  indef.  ns.  The  usage  is  so  rare,  however,  as  to 
warrant  its  rejection,  except  in  sure  cases.  Here,  it  means  that 


1  On  this  use  of  the  gen.  abs.,  where  the  noun  or  pronoun  belongs  to  the  structure 
of  the  sentence,  see  Win.  30,  n,  Note. 
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one  man  came  by  himself  to  consult  Christ.1  yowircri/o-as 2  — 
having  kneeled  to  him.  farjv  cudmov  KXrjpovofirjau)  —  to  inherit 
eternal  life?  Eternal  life  was  the  term  in  common  use  among  the 
Jews  to  denote  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  both  here 
and  hereafter. 

18*  T t  fie  A  eyas  dya 8ov ;  —  Why  do  you  call  me  good  ?  /m.  is  not 
emphatic,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  enclitic  form.  The  reason 
of  this  question,  and  of  the  denial  of  goodness  to  any  one  but  God 
which  follows  it,  is  that  God  alone  possesses  the  absolute  good. 
He  is  what  others  become.  Human  goodness  is  a  growth,  even 
when  there  is  no  imperfection.  It  develops,  like  wisdom,  from 
childhood  to  youth,  and  then  to  manhood.  And  it  was  this 
human  goodness  which  was  possessed  by  Jesus.  See  Lk.  2W, 
Heb.  2 10  58.  This  has  a  bearing,  too,  on  the  question  propounded 
by  the  young  man,  since  it  was  not  to  the  good  teacher  as  such, 
but  to  the  absolutely  good  God,  that  questions  in  regard  to  the 
real  good  that  brings  the  promised  reward  should  be  addressed. 
And  this  is  the  form  in  which  question  and  answer  are  put  in 
Mt.  1917  as  follows  :  "  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eter¬ 
nal  life?”  “Why  do  you  ask  me  concerning  the  good  thing? 
One  is  good,  God.” 

19.  Tas  cVtoAgls  olSas  —  You  know  the  commandments.  This  is 
connected  immediately  with  the  preceding  statement  about  God. 
These  commands  belong  to  the  law  of  the  one  only  absolutely 
good  Being,  and  it  is  therefore  in  these  commands  that  the  young 
man  is  bidden  to  look  for  the  answer  to  his  question.  Moreover, 
he  is  familiar  with  these  commands,  and  why  therefore  seek  any 
further  for  his  answer.  There  is,  however,  an  answer  to  this  seem¬ 
ingly  unanswerable  question  of  Jesus.  Though  the  commands 
are  divine,  and  as  divine  would  be  a  ne  plus  ultra,  they  were 
revealed  through  men,  and  this  human  element  in  them  makes  it 
possible  for  men  belonging  to  a  more  spiritual  time,  or  themselves 
more  spiritual,  to  go  further  in  revealing  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 
That  is  what  Jesus  himself  did  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  set¬ 
ting  in  contrast  the  imperfect  commands  of  the  ancients  and  his 
own  perfect  injunctions.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  therefore,  in 
which  Jesus  suggests  more  than  appears  on  the  surface,  viz.,  that 
there  is  a  chance  that  even  so-called  divine  commands  may  not 
be  ultimate.  The  suggestion  itself  is  pertinent  to  a  time  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  one  era  of  divine  revelation  to  another,  and  the  method 
of  suggestion  is  not  absent  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  who  fre¬ 
quently  gave  men  something  to  think  of,  some  riddle  to  solve, 
instead  of  always  throwing  so  much  light  himself  as  to  save  them 


1  Win.  18,  9.  2  yowir^rtlv  is  a  later  Greek  word. 

8  In  classical  Greek,  this  verb  is  restricted  to  the  meaning,  to  obtain  by  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  it  governs  the  gen. 
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all  trouble.  In  this  very  case,  Jesus  proceeds  to  add  something  to 
what  he  has  cited  as  the  divine  commands,  showing  that  these  do 
not  contain  the  last  words  in  the  matter.  The  commands  cited 
by  him  are  those  of  the  second  table  of  the  law,  except  the  tenth, 
and  with  the  command  defraud  no/,  added.  This  addition  is  not 
to  be  referred  to  a  single  passage  like  Deut.  2414,  but  is  a  remi¬ 
niscence  of  many  such  passages,  besides  being  a  self-evident  part 
of  the  law  of  righteousness.1 2 

20.  K cu  Tavra  iravra  i<t>v\a(dfir)v  —  And  he  said,  all  these  I 

kept.  This  claim  of  innocence  on  the  part  of  the  young  man  was 
evidently  not  intended  to  be  absolute,  but  was  simply  that  this  had 
been  the  general  course  of  his  life,  viz.,  a  course  of  observance  of 
the  divine  law.  The  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  himself  was 
not  that  his  obedience  to  these  commands  was  not  perfect,  a  per¬ 
fection  which  was  not  expected  by  Judaism,  as  their  system  of 
sacrifices  showed,  but  a  secret  feeling  that  this  was  not  enough. 

i<f>v\a(afir]V  —  I  kept? 

Omit  dxoKptOtUy  answering ,  Tisch.  (Treg.  marg'. )  WH.  RV.  K  B  A 

Memph.  t<prj,  instead  of  clrev,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BC  A  Memph. 

21.  ifAfiXtyas  avT(p,  rjyajnqertv  avrov  —  the  look  was  evidently  to 
confirm  the  impression  made  by  the  words  of  the  young  man. 
Here  was  a  constant  observer  of  the  law,  who  yet  was  not  satisfied 
with  himself.  Would  his  looks  bear  out  the  impression  created 
by  this?  Would  sincerity,  purity,  and  thoughtfulness  appear  in 
his  face  and  bearing?  Yes,  for  Jesus  having  looked  on  him,  loved 
him.  *Ev  c rc  vorcpcZ — One  thing  you  lack. 

<re,  instead  of  <roi ,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCM  II*  28. 

The  commands  of  the  law  which  had  been  cited  were  mostly 
negative ;  they  forbade  a  man’s  doing  any  harm  to  his  neighbor, 
and  in  the  matter  of  his  goods,  they  forbade  stealing  and  defraud¬ 
ing.  And  so  far  in  the  path  of  righteousness  the  young  man  had 
gone.  The  thing  which  was  lacking  in  him  was  the  positive  side, 
to  contribute  to  his  neighbor’s  good,  and  for  this  purpose,  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  own.  This  was  not  enjoined  by  Jesus  as  an  extraordinary 
goodness,  not  required  of  other  men  (supererogation,  counsels  of 
perfection),  nor  was  it  intended  to  apply  a  test  to  him,  which 
should  reveal  to  him  an  entirely  different  righteousness  (Pauline 
doctrine  of  faith);  but  it  was  just  what  it  purported  to  be,  the 
discovery  to  him  of  a  serious  defect  in  an  otherwise  lovable  char¬ 
acter.  Jesus  saw  that  he  clung  to  his  wealth  in  a  way  quite  incom¬ 
patible  with  any  just  estimate  of  the  higher  good ;  that  there  was 


1  See  Mai.  36,  Ex.  21W  LXX. 

2  This  sense  of  keeping ,  by  way  of  observing ,  is  in  classical  Greek  confined  to 
the  active,  and  is  attached  to  the  middle  only  in  Biblical  Greek. 
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hidden  in  that  love  of  riches  a  luxurious  self-love  and  a  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  want  of  men,  that  made  it  endanger  the  very 
roots  of  character.  The  counsel  that  he  gives  him,  therefore,  is 
adapted  to  his  individual  case.  There  are  evidently  two  grounds 
for  it :  one  the  need  of  the  man  himself,  and  the  other  the  desire 
of  Jesus  to  attach  this  choice  spirit  to  himself,  to  have  him  in  the 
inner  circle  of  his  disciples  attending  immediately  upon  himself. 
He  needed  to  cut  away  all  his  attachments  to  the  world,  all  his 
temptations  to  luxurious,  self-indulgent  living,  for  his  own  good, 
but  specially  in  order  to  follow  the  hard  and  self-denying  life  of 
Jesus.  This  requirement  of  personal  discipleship  was  what  the 
first  disciples  had  met  themselves  of  their  own  motion,  but  they 
did  not  have  the  temptation  of  wealth  to  overcome.  See  i1**20,  214. 
80s  (-rots)  TiTco^ots  —  Without  the  art.  it  means,  give  to  poor  people , 
individualizing  it.  This  meets  another  side  of  the  young  man’s 
lack,  his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  poor.  Oyaavpov  iv  ov- 

pavw  —  This  is  related,  first,  to  the  question,  what  he  should  do 
to  inherit  eternal  life,  with  which  he  approached  Jesus;  and 
secondly,  to  Jesus’  requirement;  he  should  sell  earthly  posses¬ 
sions  in  order  to  obtain  treasure  in  heaven.  «u  8c0po,  d*oAoi/0ci 
ftoi  —  and  come,  follow  me .  This  means  in  this  case,  evidently, 
become  my  personal  follower ,  attached  to  my  person.  Here  was 
a  lovely  but  weak  character,  not  inured  to  self-sacrifice  nor  heroic 
living ;  and  it  needed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  initiated  into  such 
living,  and  on  the  other,  the  companionship  of  the  strong  and 
sympathetic  Master. 

Omit  roif  before  rrc oxott,  Tr eg.  (WH.)  RV.  ABNX  TA.  Omit  Apa s 

t6v  (Travpdv,  having  taken  up  the  cross ,  after  &Ko\ou6ei  not,  folloiu  me,  Tisch. 

Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCD  A  406,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  eJJ. 

22.  *0  8c  cnrvyvcwra? 1  —  And  his  countenance  fell \  RV.  The 
word  denotes  the  outward  sign  of  sorrow,  gloom . 

rjv  yap  ^\(ov  /cnjpara  woWa — for  he  had  great  wealth .  The 
grief  was  caused  by  his  having  to  go  away  without  obtaining  his 
object ;  the  going  away  was  caused  by  what  seemed  to  him  the 
impossibility  of  Jesus’  conditions.  It  might  be  comparatively  easy 
for  a  man  having  only  small  or  moderate  possessions  to  give  them 
up,  but  it  involved  too  great  a  sacrifice  in  his  case. 

23.  Hois  8v<r#coAcos  01  ra  ypypjar a  fyovrcs  cts  r.  /JacnAciav  rov  ®cov 
cio-cAcvowrat ;  —  With  what  difficulty  will  those  having  wealth  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God?  Jesus  generalizes  here,  and  the  case  in 
hand  goes  far  to  confirm  what  he  says,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
complicate  the  conditions  ;  we  can  see  the  working  of  wealth  by  it¬ 
self.  Here  is  a  lovely  character,  with  no  other  adverse  conditions, 
and  yet  just  the  possession  of  wealth  is  enough  to  undermine  it.  He 

1  arvyvdoas  is  a  rare  word,  even  in  the  Bible,  and  is  found  outside  only  in 
Polybius,  iao  B.C. 
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had  gone  along  through  life,  choosing  purity  instead  of  lust,  honesty 
instead  of  fraud,  truth  instead  of  falsehood,  but  in  all  this  he  had 
not  been  called  upon  to  make  the  supreme  choice,  his  wealth  had 
not  stood  in  the  way.  But  now,  he  is  confronted  with  a  wisdom 
that  is  able  to  show  him  what  is  for  him  the  supreme  good,  and 
there  wealth  gets  in  its  deadly  work.  The  lower  good  proves  to 
be  stronger  than  the  higher,  and  the  latter  is  set  aside.  There  is 
the  difficulty ;  the  kingdom  of  God  does  not  consist  in  the  practice 
of  this  or  that  separate  virtue,  but  in  the  choice  of  the  highest 
good,  which  regulates  individual  acts ;  and  wealth  has  the  power, 
beyond  most  other  things,  of  making  itself  appear  the  greatest 
good. 

24.  01  8c  fmOrjral  iOafifiovvTO  iirl  rots  Aoyots  avrov1  —  And  the 
disciples  were  astonished  at  his  words .  The  disciples  were  amazed 
at  these  words,  the  same  as  every  one  is  amazed  now ;  or  rather, 
their  amazement  then  corresponds  to  the  entire  disuse  into  which 
sayings  of  this  class  have  fallen  now.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  an 
established  religion,  in  which  wealth  enabled  its  possessor  to  come 
to  the  front,  and  occupy  the  most  prominent  positions.  So  far 
from  disqualifying  them,  it  gave  its  possessors  prestige,  and  always 
wealth  leads  to  culture  and  respectability,  while  poverty  is  the 
parent  of  vice  and  crime.  The  ordinary  condition  of  the  world  is 
that  of  routine  morals,  and  it  has  no  ear  for  revolutionary  words 
like  these. 

25.  7roi5  8ixtkoAov  Icttlv  cis  t.  /3  .  .  .  cl<rc\$tiv  —  how  difficult  it  is 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God .  The  internal  evidence  is  quite 
in  favor  of  the  shorter  reading,  because  it  is  short,  and  because  it 
is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  brief  and  somewhat  puzzling 
saying  is  a  constant  temptation  to  copyists  and  commentators  to 
introduce  something  explanatory  and  alleviating.  The  longer 
reading  would  be  intended  to  modify  the  preceding  statement 
by  showing  that  it  was  not  the  possession  of  wealth,  but  the  trust 
in  it,  confidence  in  its  power  to  procure  all  the  necessary  satisfac¬ 
tions  and  goods  of  life,  that  prevented  entrance  into  the  kingdom. 
The  shorter  reading  generalizes  still  more  the  preceding  state¬ 
ment,  making  the  difficulty  of  entering  the  kingdom  to  be  inherent 
in  its  nature,  and  so  universal,  instead  of  locating  it  in  the  class, 
rich  men.  It  involves  the  choice  of  the  highest  good,  which  in 
various  ways,  and  not  merely  on  the  side  of  wealth,  interferes  with 
what  men  consider  the  more  immediate  and  practical  good. 

Omit  rods  ireirotdbras  M  rots  those  who  trust  in  riches ,  Tisch. 

Treg.  tnarg.  WII.  RV.  tnarg.  n  B  A  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  ed. 

CVKOTTUiTtpOV  €(JTL  KaflTjXoV  8ia  T/DV/XoAta?  pa</>t8o?  8tcA $€LV  2 It  tS 

easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye .  The  proverb  is  an 

1  On  the  use  of  ivi  to  denote  the  cause  of  emotion,  see  Win.  48  ct  c ). 

2  tvKOTTwTtpov  and  rpvfiaAiaf  are  both  Biblical  words. 
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exaggerated  rhetorical  statement  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  parallel 
accounts  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  some  mss.  have  the  reading  KapiXov , 
meaning  a  cable ,  which  is  much  more  apposite.  Using  the  shorter 
reading  in  v.26,  as  on  the  whole  more  probable,  the  whole  would 
mean,  it  is  hard  for  any  man  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of  God \  and 
for  a  rich  man  next  to  impossible .  He  is  in  the  position  of  having 
the  lower  good  which  other  men  want,  and  this  is  more  of  an 
obstacle  to  the  perception  and  choice  of  the  higher  good. 

Omit  rrjt  before  Tpviiaklai  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  ACDFKMNU  TAIL  Be¬ 
fore  Treg.  WH.  RV.  H  ACDGKMNU  An  Memph.  8t eX0«*, 

instead  of  tlaeXOeiv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BC(D)K  II,  I,  69,  124,  mss. 
Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Syrr. 

26.  irepuro-i os  i$€ir\^acrovro  —  before,  they  had  been  astonished ; 
now,  they  were  excessively  beside  themselves  with  amazement.  This 
making  the  difficulty  of  entering  the  kingdom  universal,  and 
increasing  it  in  the  case  of  rich  men  to  almost  an  impossibility, 
fairly  took  away  their  breath.  For  one  of  the  promises  in  regard 
to  that  kingdom  had  been,  that  prosperity  and  righteousness  were 
to  become  common  in  Israel,  and  even  to  be  extended  to  the 
Gentiles.  And  Jesus  seemed  to  be  making  it  more  and  more 
inaccessible  than  ever. 

XcyovTc?  tt pos  eavrovs  (avroy)  —  saying  to  themselves  (him)* 

atnbvy  instead  of  Kaurov?,  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCD  Memph.  Tisch. 
urges  against  this  the  usage  of  Mk.,  who  never  says  \tyeiv  irp&r,  except 
with  iavTofa  or  dXXiJXovf. 

Kcu  tU  Svvarai  au)&r)vai ;  —  Who  then  (And  who)  can  be  saved t 
kcu,  with  interrogatives,  makes  an  abrupt  rejoinder  to  what  has 
been  said.1 

27.  Ilapa  dvOpdn rot?  dSiWrov  —  With  men  it  is  impossible.  Sal¬ 
vation  is  impossible  with  men ;  but  in  salvation,  we  are  dealing 
not  with  men,  but  with  God.  The  incarnation  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  not  within  the  category  of  human  agencies,  but  of  the  Divine, 
and  given  these,  even  the  impossibilities  of  human  nature  have  to 
give  way.  irdvra  yap  Svyara.  wavra  is  emphatic.  All  things  are 
possible  with  God \  not  because  he  can  travel  outside  the  ordinary 
agencies,  and  bring  things  to  pass  by  a  simple  fiat,  but  because  he 
has  limitless  command  of  all  the  forces  in  any  department.  In 
the  moral  and  spiritual  sphere,  he  brings  things  to  pass,  not  by 
recourse  to  other  than  moral  and  spiritual  agencies,  but  by  the 
word,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Christ,  all  of  them  agencies  charged  with 
spiritual  power. 

Omit  8i,  and \  after  ty^Xtyar,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  M  BC*  A  1, 
Memph.  Omit  ry  before  0e<f  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  BCNX  TA.  Omit  i<rn 
after  Svyard  Tisch.  Treg.  (Treg.  marg.)  WH.  N  BG 


l  Win.  S3,  3  a.  Thay.-Grm.  Lex .  I.  a g. 
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28.  *Hp£aro 1  Acyeiv  6  ITcrpo?  avTai,  ’l8ov,  fftjLcis  i.<prjKap€v 2  iravra, 
Kal  rjKo\ovOr)KafjL€v 2  crot  —  Peter  began  to  say  to  him ,  Lo,  we  left  ally 
and  have  followed  thee . 

Omit  Kal,  And,  before  tfp£aro,  began ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCX  TA. 
ijKo\ov$ijKafJt£¥y  instead  of  -capev,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BCD. 

i }ptc?5 — we  is  emphatic,  contrasting  their  conduct  with  that  of  the 
rich  young  man.  Mt.  adds  what  is  implied  in  the  other  accounts,  n 
apa  fatal  v/xiv ;  what  shall  we  have  therefore  f  This  seems  to  be  a 
most  incongruous  and  unspiritual  question  to  ask  in  the  religious 
and  moral  sphere.  What  we  shall  get  for  our  self  denial \  is  a 
question  which  shows  that  the  disciples  were  entirely  unable  to 
understand  their  leader’s  ruling  ideas.  And  yet  from  their  posi¬ 
tion,  the  question  was  inevitable.  Because  their  Scriptures  and 
ecclesiastical  writings,  which  they  regarded  as  authoritative  in  these 
matters,  are-  full  of  descriptions  of  the  prosperity  and  bliss  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  of  the  temporal  and  material  rewards  of  the 
faithful.  And  so  far  they  had  met  with  nothing  in  their  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  man  whom  they  believed  to  be  the  Messianic  king, 
but  privation ;  instead  of  adding  to  their  worldly  good,  this  asso¬ 
ciation  had  diminished,  if  not  destroyed  it  They  had  borne 
everything  for  him ;  what  return  would  he,  in  his  greatness,  make 
them? 

29.  6  ’It/ctovs,  ’A firjv  Aryw  vp.lv,  ovSck  Icrnv  os  &<jnjiccv  oIkixlv, 
rj  d8eA<£ous,  rj  aSeAc^ds,  rj  firjrlpa ,  rj  iraripa,  rj  rcKva,  rj  ay poxs,  cvckcv 
ifMov  Kal  cvckcv  tov  cvayy cAiov — Jesus  said \  Verily  I  say  to  you, 
there  is  no  one  who  has  left  house,  or  brothers ,  or  sisters,  or  mother, 
or  father,  or  children ,  or  fields,  for  my  sake ,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
glad-tidings  (of  the  kingdom) . 

"E <f>rj  6  Tiy<roOj,  instead  of  droKpiOcls  81 6  ’IrjaoQt  chrcp ,  and  Jesus  answer¬ 
ing  said \  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  N  B  A  Memph.  prjripa  5  traripa, 
instead  of  the  reverse  order,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BC  A  106,  mss.  Lat. 
Vet.  one  ms.  Vulg.  Memph.  Omit  fj  yvraiica ,  or  wife ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 
RV.  n  BD  A  I,  66,  209,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Insert  tvtKev  before 
rod  ebayy *\lov  Tisch.  Treg.  (WH.)  RV.  k  B2 * ***8  CDNS2  X  TAH  mss.  Lat. 
Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Syrr. 

It  is  misleading,  here  as  most  everywhere,  to  translate  cwyyc- 
Atov,  gospel.  It  means  glad-tidings ,  and  the  special  message 
intended  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Men  who  make  sacri¬ 
fices  for  the  benefit  of  the  Messianic  king,  and  of  the  news  of  the 
kingdom,  will  receive  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom.  cKarovrrAa- 
aiova  —  a  hundredfold;  there  is  a  reminiscence  in  this  word  of  the 


1  Began  to  say ;  instead  of  merely  said,  is  best  explained  here  as  a  mere  fashion 

of  speech,  into  which  the  writer  falls,  without  any  special  reason  for  it. 

3  The  aor.  and  pert  are  here  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  the  aor.,  we 

left,  as  denoting  simple  past  action,  the  perf.,  we  have  followed ,  as  denoting  action 

continuing  into  the  present. 
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apocalyptic  character  of  the  familiar  descriptions  of  the  blessings 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  But  Jesus  uses  such  language  from 
the  religious  idiom  of  this  time  only  to  idealize  it.  To  be  sure, 
his  words  imply  that  the  reward  will  be  in  kind;  they  will  give  up 
these  things  only  to  receive  a  hundredfold  of  the  same.  But, 
evidently,  hundreds  of  brothers  and  sisters  and  mothers  is  meant 
to  be  taken  ideally,  and  means  that  he  will  receive  what  will 
replace  the  lost  relatives  in  that  degree.  The  relationships  of  the 
kingdom  take  the  place  of  natural  kindred.1  And  the  member 
of  the  kingdom  is  an  heir  not  only  of  heaven,  but  of  earth.2 
Jesus  had  nowhere  to  lay  his  head,  and  yet  he  was  conscious  of 
a  lordship  and  possession  of  the  earth,  into  which  every  true  fol¬ 
lower  of  his  can  enter.  They  have  nothing,  and  yet  possess  all 
things.8  fiera  Stwy/xwv  —  with  persecutions .  These,  Jesus  had 
already  predicted  in  his  talks  with  his  disciples  previous  to  leaving 
Galilee.  The  new  element  introduced  by  him  here. is  the  other 
side  belonging  to  this  ideal  life,  the  compensations  and  rewards 
even  in  this  life,  belonging  to  the  Christian,  cv  r<p  atom  tc£  cp^o- 
pcKa) — in  the  coming  age .  There  is  only  one  passage,  Heb.  i2, 
where  cucov  is  used  by  metonymy,  of  space,  instead  of  time.  The 
reference  is  to  the  future  life,  in  which  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
time,  is  new,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  meaning  of  cuc5v 
should  be  changed,  any  more  than  that  of  *<u pos,  time ,  in  the 
corresponding  clause,  {unjv  aluviov  —  on  the  use  of  this  term 
among  the  Jews,  see  on  v.17.  But  it  is  evident  that  Jesus,  in 
adopting,  spiritualized  it.  Only,  in  this  case,  he  found  the  word 
made  ready  to  his  use  which  expressed  in  itself  just  the  state 
intended  by  him,  though  encumbered  with  alien  meanings  in 
common  use.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  method,  that  he  used  the 
word  without  any  explanation,  leaving  it  to  clarify  itself  as  men 
got  into  the  drift  of  his  teaching. 

31.  iroAAoi  8c  foovrai  Trp&roL  ccr^arot  —  but  many  first  shall  be 
last.  This  is  a  warning  to  the  disciples  that  the  mere  fact,  that 
they  were  the  earliest  disciples  and  nearest  his  person,  does  not 
necessarily  give  them  preeminence,  nor  any  exclusive  right  to  the 
blessings  promised  by  him.  The  parable  of  the  Laborers  in  the 
Vineyard,  each  of  whom  received  his  shilling  without  regard  to 
the  time  that  he  had  worked,  is  inserted  by  Mt.  to  enforce  this 
saying. 


THIRD  PREDICTION  OF  DEATH 

32-34.  On  the  journey  to  Jerusalem ,  Jesus  again  foretells 
his  death  and  resurrection . 


1  See  3W. 


a  See  Mt  56. 


*  See  2  Cor.  6*°. 
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They  are  now  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  And  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  some  feeling  of  fate  overhanging  them.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  they  had  not  understood  Jesus*  predictions  of  the 
violent  death  awaiting  him  in  the  city.  But  on  their  own  con¬ 
struction  of  events,  the  approach  to  Jerusalem  meant  the  crisis 
in  their  fate,  the  decision  of  the  Messianic  claim.  They  were  a 
mere  handful,  and  the  authorities  were  against  them.  Would  the 
people  be  with  them?  And  if  they  were,  what  of  the  Roman 
power?  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  were  astonished  as  Jesus  put 
himself  at  their  head,  and  that  some  turned  back,  while  others 
followed  with  fear.  Then  Jesus  takes  the  twelve  aside,  and 
repeats,  with  some  additional  details,  the  prophecy  of  his  death 
and  resurrection.  The  prophecy  is  given  here  with  clearness  and 
particularity,  describing  the  whole  course  of  events.  And  then 
follows  the  clearly  impossible  request  of  James  and  John  for  the 
first  places  in  the  Messianic  kingdom.  It  is  evident  that  the 
subsequent  history  has  been  read  into  what  must  have  been  at 
the  time  distinctly  veiled  prophecy. 


32.  r(v  irpo aywv  —  was  preceding  them.  The  introduction  of 
this  apparently  commonplace  item  shows  that  attention  is  drawn 
to  it  as  something  out  of  the  common.  And  in  connection  with 
TrapaXafltov  iraXiv,  in  the  following  clause,  it  evidently  means  that 
Jesus  was  not  mingling  with  his  disciples  as  usual,  but  was  going 
before  them.  koI  iOap.{iovvTo — and  they  were  amazed.  We  are 
not  told  by  what,  but  the  very  simple  irpoayuv  is  evidently  put 
forth  by  the  writer  as  containing  the  key  of  the  situation.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  manner  of  that  invested  the  whole  proceeding  with 
mystery,  and  brought  to  their  minds  the  fateful  character  of  this 
progress  to  Jerusalem,  the  tremendous  issues  to  be  decided,  and 
the  odds  against  them.  And  somehow,  with  all  their  confidence 
in  Jesus,  the  question  might  arise,  whether  it  was  confidence  for 
such  a  crisis. 

o!  8c  aKoXoOovvTes  —  and  those  following .  Without  the  art.,  this 
would  refer  to  the  disciples.  But  with  the  art.,  it  picks  out  some 
from  among  them,  who  followed  Jesus,  while  the  rest  were  left 
behind,  too  much  perplexed  to  follow  him.  The  statement  is,  that 
those  who  followed  him  did  it  with  fear.  k<u  irapa\apu)v  rnDuv  — 
and  having  taken  to  himself  again.  This  is  opposed  to  wpodytov 
(v.32),  which  represents  him  as  separating  himself  from  them.  But 
it  is  only  the  twelve,  not  the  multitude  generally,  to  whom  he  joins 
himself,  as  the  teaching  that  follows  is  esoteric.  He  joins  himself 
to  them  again,  after  he  sees  the  effect  produced  on  them  by  his 
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going  on  before  them,  and  explains  to  them  what  it  is  that  has 
produced  the  strangeness  of  his  manner. 

01  tej  instead  of  kclI,  before  dtco\ov0oGrret  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  m  BC  * 
L  A  1,  Memph. 

33.  avafiatvofjxv  cts  *1  epocroXv/ta  —  we  are  going  up  to  Jerusalem . 
This  is  what  makes  this  journey  so  fateful.  In  Jerusalem,  they 
will  be  confronted  with  the  authorities,  both  Jewish  and  Roman. 
ap\L€p€v(TL  .  .  .  ypapfiarcvcn,  —  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes . 
These  two  classes  represented  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Great  Council 
among  the  Jews,  before  which  were  tried  all  the  more  important 
cases  coming  under  their  own  law,  though  the  Roman  government 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  capital  punishment,  kcu  irapa&uo-ov- 
<riv  avrov  t.  IBvtcri  —  This  delivering  him  over  to  the  Gentiles,  i.e. 
the  Roman  government,  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  preceding  predictions  of  his  death.  It  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  determination  to  put  him  to  death,  a  power 
which  the  Roman  government  reserved  to  itself.  They  could  not 
execute  him,  they  had  to  procure  his  execution. 

t.  €$vc<n  —  the  nations .  The  term  by  which  the  Jews  designated 
all  foreign  nations.  They  were  the  nation ;  all  others  were  just 
the  nations. 

34.  €fjL7nu$ov(TLv  .  .  .  ifnrrva’oxxrLv  .  .  .  /laoriywcrowiv  —  they 
will  mock  .  .  .  spit  upon  .  .  .  scourge .  These  details  correspond 
exactly  to  what  we  are  told  of  the  event.  The  scourging  was  an 
invariable  accompaniment  of  crucifixion.  The  general  fact  of 
mocking  was  to  be  expected,  since  his  supposed  claim  to  be  a 
king  would  naturally  excite  the  ridicule  of  Roman  soldiers.  Jesus 
might  easily,  therefore,  have  put  these  into  his  prophecy  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way;  but  the  exact  form  which  the  prophecy  takes,  and 
which  is  reproduced  for  substance  by  the  other  accounts,  is  in  all 
probability  a  reflection  of  the  event,  put  in  by  the  original  narra¬ 
tor.  k.  ficra  rpus  r]  fit  pas  dmonycrcrai  —  and  after  three  days  he 
will  rise .  The  prediction  of  the  crucifixion  would  rest  on  some¬ 
thing  more  than  ordinary  foresight,  since  the  action  of  the  Roman 
governor  must  have  remained  an  incalculable  element  in  any  such 
forecast.  And  the  resurrection,  in  the  form  in  which  it  actually 
took  place,  and  on  a  set  day,  was  necessarily  a  revelation.  This 
precise  prediction,  moreover,  makes  the  total  want  of  preparation 
for  the  event  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  a  curious  psychological 
problem. 

Kal  ifj.TTv<rov<riv  real  pavTiyfoovatv  a Mv,  instead  of  the  reverse 

order,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  n  BCL  A  237,  259,  406,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg. 
Memph.  Hard.  Omit  airrbv  after  dxoKT€vov<nv  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV. 
H  BL  A  1,  209,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  nerd  rptit  instead  of  rj  Tplrjj 

hfdpqii  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  k  BCDL  A  most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 
Hard.  marg. 
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gods  idea  of  greatness 

35-45.  James  and  John  ask  for  first  and  second  places  in 
his  kingdom .  Jesus  assures  them  that  they  will  share  his 
lot,  but  that  the  decision  of  precedence  does  not  rest  with 
him ,  but  with  the  Father \  He  shows  that  the  condition 
and  nature  of  greatness  in  the  kingdom  are  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  earthly  conditions . 

The  noticeable  thing  about  this  event  is  not  only  the  generally 
extraordinary  character  of  the  request,  coming  from  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  and  just  after  his  prediction  of  his  death,  but  its  ignoring 
of  the  claims  of  Peter,  who  was  given  the  precedence,  so  far  as 
there  was  any,  by  Jesus  himself  and  by  the  disciples.  This  shows 
a  painful  state  of  things  among  the  disciples,  who  exhibit  not 
merely  a  desire  for  the  material  rewards  of  discipleship,  such  as 
was  exhibited  in  Peter’s  question  —  what  shall  we  have  ?  but  the 
rivalries  and  jealousies  that  spring  up  as  the  natural  fruit  of  such 
desire.  Our  Lord’s  method,  on  the  other  hand,  is  conspicuous, 
not  only  for  the  careful  and  consistent  elimination  of  any  such 
unspiritual  element  from  his  kingdom,  but  equally  for  the  patience 
with  which  he  dealt  with  the  unspirituality  of  his  disciples,  until 
he  had  refined  it  into  something  like  his  own  spirituality.  In  this 
case,  he  asks  them  first,  if  they  know  what  they  are  asking,  and 
shows  them  that  to  be  next  to  him  means  to  share  the  conspicuous 
dangers  and  sacrifices  of  his  position.  Then  he  shows  them  again, 
as  in  their  previous  dispute  over  the  same  matter,  that  greatness 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  reverse  of  earthly  greatness,  the 
great  one  being  he  who  serves,  just  as  the  Messianic  king  serves 
and  is  sacrificed. 

35.  Xr yovres  avrw,  AiSacrKoAe,  OtXofiev  iva  o  cav  alnq<rti)fJL€v  ere  tto 1- 
770775  rjfuv.1 — Saying  to  him ,  Teacher }  we  wish  that  you  do  for  us 
whatever  we  ask  you . 

Insert  ai after  X^yorrer  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDL  A  one  ms. 

Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh.  Insert  <re  after  alT^awfiev  Tisch.  Treg.  WII. 

RV.  n  ABCL  A  mss.  Lat.  Vet  Mehiph.  Hard. 


1  This  use  of  Iva  with  the  subj.,  instead  of  the  inf.,  after  verbs  of  desire  and 
command,  is  common  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  but  not  in  the  classical  writers.  See 
Win.  44,  8.  Burton  304. 
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36.  Ti  BfXtrt  iroLr/dui  vfuv ;  —  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  for 
you  ?  Literally,  what  do  you  wish ,  shall  I  do  for  you  f 1 

Trotfow,  instead  of  Toiijaal  fie,  Treg.  WII.  CD,  i,  13,  69,  209.  Add  fie 

Tisch.  WH.  marg .  h°  B.  Versions  also  favor  the  subj. 

37.  01  8c  ehrav  avrw,  Ab$  rjfuv  iva 2 * 4  eU  (tov  Ik  8c£ic ov  Kal  els 8  c£ 
apicrrcptDv  KaOCauificv  iv  ryj  &o£r]  <rov 4  —  and  they  said  to  him,  give 
us  to  sit \  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  one  on  thy  left  hand,  in  thy 
glory. 

dptarepwr,  instead  of  ebundtpuuv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  BL  A.  Omit  <rov  in 

this  place,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BD  A  I,  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

in  8c£iwv  .  .  .  c£  dptorrcpwv — these  are  the  positions  of  honor 
next  to  the  throne  itself,  the  right  hand  having  the  precedence. 
This  leaves  Peter  out.  iv  rrj  Sofyaov — in  thy  glory.  The  glory, 
that  is,  of  the  Messianic  king. 

3a  Ovk  oiSarc  rl  alrclaOc  —  You  know  not  what  you  ask .  They 
did  not  know  how  absolutely  this  is  a  question  of  being  first,  and 
not  of  standing  first,  which  makes  it  a  question,  not  of  appoint¬ 
ment,  but  of  achievement.  Nor  did  they  know  that  it  meant  suf¬ 
fering,  instead  of  honor,  and  that  this  would  increase  with  the 
advanced  position  attained,  mciv  to  ironqpiov  —  drink  the  cup. 
The  figurative  use  of  the  phrase  to  denote  a  man’s  portion  in  life, 
his  hard  or  easy  lot,  belongs  to  other  languages  than  the  Greek. 
See  Is.  5 117,  Jer.  4913,  Ps.  165,  23*.  Christ  means  to  ask  them  if 
they  are  able,  if  they  have  the  necessary  fortitude  and  proper 
appreciation  of  values,  to  share  the  sacrifices  of  his  position. 
Being  baptized  with  his  baptism  is  another  figurative  expression 
of  the  same  thought,  coming  from  the  power  of  calamity  to  over¬ 
whelm.  Can  you,  he  asks,  be  immersed  in  that  which  has  over¬ 
whelmed  me  f  They  have  looked  at  only  the  glory  of  the  coming 
kingdom.  Jesus  directs  their  attention  to  the  sacrifices  incurred 
in  establishing  that  kingdom. 

fj9  or ,  instead  of  Kal,  and \  before  rb  p&TTijpa,  the  baptism ,  Tisch.  Treg. 

WH.  RV.  n  BC*  DLN  A  1,  13,  28,  69,  124,  346,  Latt.  Memph.  Hard. 

marg. 

39.  To  Trorrjpiov  .  .  .  ttl ccrtfc  *  Kal  to  /Sdirrurpa  .  .  .  fiaTTTKrOijo-ecrOe 
—  The  cup  .  .  .  you  will  drink ;  and  with  the  baptism  .  .  .  you 
will  be  baptized.  Of  this  Jesus  can  assure  them,  that  they  will 
share  his  sufferings. 

Omit  pJkv  before  Torhpiov  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BC*  L  A  mss.  Vulg. 

Memph.  Pesh. 


1  Here,  we  have  the  subj.  without  iva,  which  is  still  more  anomalous,  being  an 

elliptical  combination  of  two  constructions.  See  Win.  41  a ,  4  b.  Burton  171.  The 
subj.  is  probably  in  this  case  the  deliberative  subj.  2  See  note  1,  p.  199. 

•  The  Greeks  use  tU  niv,  »I*  6i,  to  express  this  correlation.  Win.  26,  2  a. 

4  Sofa  is  confined  in  Greek  writers  to  its  proper  subjective  meaning,  opinion , 

praise.  The  meaning,  glory,  majesty,  as  an  objective  state,  comes  from  the  Heb. 
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40.  TO  &  KdOCcraL  €K  &t£lU)V  fJLOV  tj  €$  £VO)VVflt0V 1  OVK  t(TTlV  ifXOV 

Bovvcll  —  But  to  sit  on  my  right  hand '  or  left  hand ’  is  not  mine  to 
give . 

i},  instead  of  Kat,  before  ttorufjMv  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  M  BDL  A 

73.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Omit  ftov  after  l£  etor.  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 

and  almost  everything. 

This  statement  of  Jesus  it  is  very  easy  to  interpret  superficially, 
as  if  it  meant  simply  that  the  bestowment  belonged  not  to  one 
person,  but  to  another — not  to  himself,  but  to  the  Father.  But 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Mk.  has  preserved  for  us  the  true  form 
of  statement  in  omitting  mention  of  the  Father,  and  so  the  con¬ 
trast  between  persons.  They  cannot  have  position  in  his  kingdom 
by  applying  to  either,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  personal  preference. 
Position,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  bestow ;  it  belongs  to  those  for 
whom  it  has  been  prepared ’  The  meaning  is,  that  this  is  a  matter 
already  disposed  of,  and  so  no  longer  in  his  power.  Tfie  verb 
expresses  nearly  the  idea  of  ordained .  But  it  adds  to  this  the 
thought  of  the  preparation  of  the  place.  Each  one  is  to  have  a 
place  prepared  and  adapted  for  him.  It  is  not  therefore  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  can  be  settled  as  they  were  trying  to  settle  it,  by  influence 
used  with  him  personally.  Fitness,  and  not  influence,  decides  it 
This  becomes  especially  clear,  when  we  consider  the  definition  of 
greatness  that  follows.  It  consists  in  service,  and  he  who  serves 
most  is  greatest,  a  greatness  already  determined  by  the  service, 
and  not  to  be  changed  by  any  personal  equation. 

41.  ot  Scxa  rjpiavro  ayavaKTtiv* —  the  ten  began  to  be  indignant. 
There  was  reason  for  this  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  other 
disciples.  The  condition  seems  to  have  been,  that  Peter,  James, 
and  John  were  singled  out  by  Jesus  himself  for  such  eminence 
among  the  twelve,  as  the  twelve  had  among  the  other  disciples. 
If  there  was  any  jealousy  caused  by  this,  it  would  be  allayed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Master  selected  those  manifestly  fit,  and  that  it 
was  unaccompanied  by  any  outward  advantage.  But,  now,  there 
was  an  attempt  to  secure  places  in  the  coming  kingdom  and  its 
glory,  and  Peter,  the  real  leader  of  the  twelve,  was  left  out  of  the 
scheme.  It  was  the  introduction  of  political  methods,  such  as 
invariably  go  with  the  materializing  of  ideas,  the  use  of  principles 
to  secure  power,  and  of  power  to  advance  principles  in  the  world. 

42.  Kal  TrpoaKa\£<TdfjL€vos  c ivtovs  6  'hprov? — And  fesus  having 
called  them . 

This  reading,  instead  of  6  88  Ti^roi/f  xpoeic.  afrrovs,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII. 

RV.  K*etc-  BCDL  A  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh. 


1  ewoyvfiwv  is  used  in  the  taking  of  auguries  to  denote  euphemistically  those  of 
evil  origin,  the  word  itself  meaning  just  the  opposite.  And  so  it  comes  to  denote 
the  left  hand,  that  being  the  hand  of  evil  omen,  the  sinister  hand, 
a  See  on  v.u. 
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ot  Sokowtcs  apxtiv  —  those  who  seem  to  be  chief.  Jesus  has  in 
mind  evidently  the  difference  between  their  primacy  and  the 
ideal.  bpxfiv  is  a  word  that  lends  itself  to  such  ideal  treatment, 
as  it  contains  in  itself  the  notion  of  leadership,  which  is  the  only 
proper  basis  of  rule.  Men  rule  by  force,  by  heredity,  by  fickle 
choice,  by  flattery,  but  how  few  are  real  leaders,  ruling  because 
possessing  the  qualities  of  leadership.  KaTaKvpLcvaovmv  —  lord  it 
over  them  (RV.).  They  become  Kvpux,  lords  or  masters ,  and  the 
people  become  their  servants,  doing  their  will,  and  ministering  to 
their  pleasure.  KaTcfovo-ia^oimv 1  —  exercise  authority  over  them . 

43,  44.  ov\  ovth)  S c  cortv  cv  vpxv  *  aAA*  09  civ  OlXrj  peya s  ycvicrOai 
lv  vp.iv,  carat  vpoiv  Slokovos  •  kcll  09  av  OiXrj  cv  vpiv  cfvat  ir purros, 
larat  iravrwv  8ot5Ao9  —  But  it  is  not  so  among  you ;  but  whoever 
wishes  to  become  great  among  you ,  shall  be  your  servant;  and 
whoever  wishes  to  be  first  among  you,  shall  be  bond-servant  of  all. 

iariv,  is,  instead  of  tarat,  shall  be,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BC*  DL  A 
most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  hv,  instead  of  ihv,  after  first  or  Tisch.  Treg. 
WH.  n  BDL  A  33,  69,  299.  iv  vpiv,  instead  of  vpiav,  before  clvai  irpQnos 
Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  n  BC*  L  A  Latt.  Memph.  elvai  irpuros,  instead  of 
ycvfodat  irpQr.,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  m  BC*  L  A  Latt.  Memph. 

oirg  our  a)  8c  cortv  —  but  so  it  is  not.  This  is  not  the  state  of 
things  that  obtains,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  among  you  as  members  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  ideal  is  the  essential  principle  of  that 
kingdom,  pvyas  ycvcV&u —  to  become  great.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  ambition,  the  desire  for  greatness,  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  goes  by  that  name. 
8cd#covo9  —  servant.  The  word  denotes  the  performer  of  services, 
without  indicating  his  exact  relation  to  the  person  served.  SovAos 
—  bond-servant.  There  is  a  climax  in  the  statement.  To  be 
great  requires  service,  to  be  first  requires  bond-service,  and  this 
8ov\cul  is  to  iravTcov,  all.  Here  is  the  paradox  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Instead  of  being  lords,  its  great  ones  become  servants,  and 
its  chiefs  the  bond-servants  of  all.  One  has  only  to  watch  the 
progress  and  present  condition  of  things,  to  see  that  this  state  of 
things  is  coming  to  pass,  but  that  it  is  yet  far  from  accomplish¬ 
ment  ;  and  furthermore,  that  in  this  respect  at  least,  the  field  is 
the  world,  and  not  the  church. 

45.  Kol  yap  —  for  also.  The  Son  of  Man  himself  is  not  exempt 
from  this  rule.  His  kingship  is  also  that  of  service,  and  not  that 
of  lordship.  He  is  the  Head  of  humanity,  and  yet  he  serves  men, 
and  not  men  him.  ov  SLaKOvqOrjvaL,  dAAa  &ULKOVY)craL  —  not  to  be 
served,  but  to  serve ,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  in  exchange  for 
many.  The  vicarious  idea  is  expressed  here,  but  it  is  not  strictly 


1  This  is  a  Biblical  word,  and  is  not  found  in  the  N.T.  outside  of  this  and  the 
parallel  passage  in  Mt.,  making  another  strong  proof  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
written  accounts. 
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that  bis  life  takes  the  place  of  other  lives  that  would  have  to  be 
sacrificed  otherwise  in  expiation  of  their  sins.  All  that  is  required 
by  the  statement,  not  in  the  way  of  minimizing  it,  but  to  fill  out 
its  meaning,  is  that  his  life  becomes  the  price  by  which  men  are 
freed  from  their  bondage.  The  soldiers  in  the  American  civil 
war  gave  their  lives  as  a  \vrpov  for  the  slaves,  and  every  martyr’s 
death  is  a  Avrpov.  There  may  be  more  than  this  involved  in  the 
death  of  the  Redeemer,  but  more  than  this  is  not  involved  in  his 
words  here.  In  this,  he  carries  his  service  of  men  to  the  utmost, 
and  becomes  their  Head. 


HEALING  OF  A  BLIND  MAN  NEAR  JERICHO 

46-52.  In  the  course  of  his  journeys  in  Judcea, Jesus  comes 
to  Jericho,  and  Bartimceus ,  a  blind  man,  asks  him  to  take 
pity  on  him .  The  crowd  around  Jesus  seek  to  repel  him ,  but 
Jesus  calls  him  and  heals  him .  The  blind  man  follows 
him. 

This  is  the  only  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jericho.  The  connection  of 
the  narrative  makes  this  a  stage  in  the .  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
begun  v.32,  and  ended  in  the  next  chapter.  The  cry  of  the  blind 
man,  Jesus ,  Son  of  David ’  is  the  first  note  of  the  Messianic 
acclaim  with  which  Jesus  enters  the  city.  And  his  healing  at 
this  crisis  brings  Jesus  as  the  wonder-worker  freshly  before  the 
minds  of  the  multitude,  and  raises  still  higher  their  excited 
Messianic  hopes. 

46.  KCLL  € K7TOp€VOfJL€VOV  CLVTOV  OLTTO  T £p£l)(<& and  OS  he  WUS  COming 

out  from  Jericho .  Lk.  says,  as  he  was  approaching  Jericho ,  and 
in  the  account  of  Zacchseus  which  follows,  that  he  entered \  and 
passed  through  Jericho .  Mk.  says  that  they  come  to  Jericho ,  and 
that  this  happened  as  he  was  coming  out  from  Jericho .  It  breaks 
up  the  continuity  of  both  accounts  to  try  to  reconcile  them  in  this 
trivial  detail,  kcu  o\^ov  Ikolvov — and  a  considerable  crowd.  There 
is,  probably,  this  deviation  from  the  meaning  great  given  to  it  in 
the  EV.1  6  vtos  Ti/Wov,  Bapri/xato?,  tv<£A.os  TtpwroxTtyi^  €KaSrjro  irapa 
rrjv  68ov  —  the  Son  of  Timceus ,  Bartimceus ,  a  blind  beggar ,  was 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  road.  6  vtas  tov  T tpatov,  the  Son  of 
Timceus ,  is  a  translation  of  Bartimaeus  =  'K&t?  nn  ;  but  it  is  evi- 


1  This  use  of  Uav6*  in  the  sense  of  great,  rather  than  sufficient \  is  characteristic 
of  Lk.  (Lk.  and  Acts).  The  only  other  instance  is  1  Cor.  n*°.  Mt.  28U  is  at 
least  doubtful.  £  wpocrcuTTjs  belongs  to  later  Greek.  Plutarch,  Lucian. 
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dently  not  introduced  here  for  that  reason.  Bartimaeus  is  the 
name,  and  Son  of  Timceus  denotes  the  relation.  There  was  prob¬ 
ably  some  reason  for  noting  this  relation,  as  that  Timseus  was  a 
disciple. 

Insert  6  before  t/Zd*  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDLS  A.  Omit  6  before 
rv<t>\6 1  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A  124,  Memph.  rpoaaLrrfs  after 
rv0\6s,  instead  of  rpoeairuv  after  6ddr,  a  blind  beggar ,  instead  of  a  blind 
man  .  .  .  beggings  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A  one  ms.  Lat  Vet. 
Memph. 

47.  Kai  (bcovcra?  art  *Ii^rovs  6  N a£api/vo?  ccrriv,  rjp£aro  Kpa^eiv  #cat 
keyeiv,  vie.  Aavet'3,  Tiycrou,  IXeqoov  fu  —  And  having  heard  that  it  is 
Jesus  the  Nazarene ,  he  began  to  cry ,  and  to  say,  thou  Son  of 
David,  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me. 

N afapyvbs,  instead  of  'Nafapatos,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BL  A  i,  118, 
209,  most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  vli,  instead  of  6  vl&s,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 
K  BCLM  marg.  A. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth ,  and  Son  of  David  are  both  unfamiliar  titles, 
the  former  occurring  now  for  the  first  time  since  i^and  the  latter 
only  here.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  intended  by  the  multitude  to 
identify  him.  Son  of  David  is  a  distinctly  Messianic  title,  the  use 
of  which  here,  however,  we  must  not  suppose  is  individual  and 
peculiar.  It  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the  multitude,  who  mean  to 
make  this  a  triumphal  progress  to  Jerusalem,  though  as  yet  they 
are  preserving  a  policy  of  silence.1 

48.  Iva  (TuanTjarj —  that  he  keep  silent.  It  does  not  seem  prob¬ 
able  that  they  would  want  to  prevent  the  miracle.  Rather,  they 
wanted  to  enforce  silence  about  this  premature  Son  of  David, 
which  they  meant  to  reserve  for  the  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

49.  <t>0)vq(TaT€  avrov  —  call  him. 

<t>unrlj<raTe  abrbv,  instead  of  abrbv  <f>wrr}Ofjvai,  that  he  be  called \  N  BCL  A 
7,  209,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Hard.  marg. 

fyeipe  —  rise. 

tytipe,  instead  of  tyeipai,  H  ABCDLX  TO. 

50.  d7ro/3aAo)v  to  t/xanov  —  having  thrown  off  his  garment.  The 
outer  garment,  or  robe,  is  meant.  avaTrrjSjjcras  —  having  leaped 
up}  Both  these  acts  are  introduced  to  show  the  man’s  eagerness. 

dpam^o-af,  instead  of  dvaaTht,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDLM  marg. 
A  Latt.  Memph.  Hard.  marg. 

51.  Kat  airoKpiOcls  aura?  6  Tr/crovs  cTttcv,  tC  crot  6l\eu;  ttou'](T(d  ;  — 
And  Jesus  atiswering  said  to  him,  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  for 
you 

tlrtv,  instead  of  X^yet,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCDL  A  115,  mss.  Lat. 
Vet.  one  ms.  Vulg.  Memph. 


1  See  1286.  2  A  common  Greek  word,  but  not  found  elsewhere  in  N.T. 

8  See  on  v.®5. 38. 
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tPa/8/8owi,1 2  Tva  &va/3\apu)  *  —  Rabboni ,  that  /  may  recover  my 
sight .  Rabboni  is  apparently  a  more  dignified  title  than  Rabbi. 

52.  Kat  €v0i>s  avifiX af/e,  kcll  tjkoXovO a  avra>  ry  o8a>3  — 
immediately  he  recovered  his  sight \  and  followed  him  in  the  way . 

*br<$t  instead  of  Ti jaoOj  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABCDLM  marg. 

A  Latt.  Memph.  Hard.  marg. 


JESUS’  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM 

XL  1-1L  Jesus  comes  to  Bethany ,  where  he  procures  a  colt ', 
on  which  he  rides  into  Jerusalem.  The  multitude  strew 
their  garments  and  layers  of  leaves  in  the  road \  and  shout 
Hosanna,  invoking  blessings  on  the  coming  kingdom.  Jesus 
goes  immediately  to  the  temple ,  and  satisfying  himself  for 
the  present  with  a  look  at  things ,  goes  out  to  Bethany  for  the 
night. 

Jesus  has  told  his  disciples  that  he  is  going  to  Jerusalem  only 
to  meet  his  fate,  and  be  put  to  death  by  the  authorities,  and  yet 
he  enters  it  amidst  the  acclaims  of  the  multitude,  who  hail  him 
as  the  coming  King.  This  acknowledgment,  repelled  before,  he 
now  accepts.  But,  the  claim  once  made,  he  proceeds  as  before, 
with  his  merely  spiritual  work.  The  key  to  these  apparent  incon¬ 
sistences  is  to  be  found  in  the  splendid  self-consistency  of  Jesus’ 
procedure,  and  in  its  absolute  inconsistency  with  worldly  ideas 
and  policies.  Jesus  knew  that  the  Messianic  claim  in  Jerusalem 
meant  death,  and  that  death  meant  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
the  claim,  not  defeat.  Every  part  of  his  life,  but  especially  its  end, 
means  that  he  aimed  to  establish  the  ideal  as  the  law  of  human 
life,  and  that  he  would  use  only  absolutely  spiritual  means  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  end. 

Meantime,  everything  points  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  deliberately 
used  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  for  the  purposes  of  his  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  intending  to  make  it  the  means  of  a  public  proc¬ 
lamation  of  his  Messianic  claim.  That  proclamation  was  neces- 


1  Apparently,  there  is  a  confusion  of  two  Chaldee  words  in  this  title,  pan  and 
fan,  both  of  them  meaning  about  the  same,  lord  or  chief 

2  iv a-  in  composition  has  the  sense  of  the  Latin  re. 

8  The  distinction  between  the  momentary  action  of  the  aor.  and  the  continued 
action  of  the  impf.  is  preserved  in  these  verbs. 
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sary,  because  men  must  understand  definitely  the  issue  that  he 
made.  The  acceptance  of  him  as  King,  and  not  merely  as 
Prophet,  was  what  he  demanded.  And  in  the  events  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  immediately  became  apparent  that  the  question  thus 
raised  was  not  only  a  question  of  his  personal  claim,  but  of  the 
nature  of  his  kingdom.  The  multitude  who  followed  him  thought 
that,  with  the  announcement  of  the  claim,  the  programme  would 
change.  But  the  unchanged  programme  meant  that  Jesus,  just  as 
he  was,  claimed  kingship,  and  would  be  king  only  by  spiritual 
enforcements. 

/ 

1.  Kai  ore  iyytfcoixriv  tU  ‘IcpaucroAv/xa,  kcu  ct?  B ijOavtav  —  And 
when  they  draw  near  to  Jerusalem ,  and  to  Bethany . 

/cal  els  B  rjdavLav,  instead  of  els  By  defray)}  /cal  B  ijdavlav,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg. 

WH.  marg.  D  Latt.  The  shorter  reading  seems  probable,  the  longer  read¬ 
ing  having  crept  into  the  text  from  Lk. 

Kai  cts  BrjOavuiv  —  We  have  here  a  case  of  abbreviated  expres¬ 
sion,  which  obstructs  clearness.  The  exact  statement  is,  that  they 
approached  Jerusalem,  and  had  come  on  the  way  as  far  as  Bethany 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Bethany  is  mentioned 
here  for  the  first  time  in  Mk.  In  fact,  according  to  this  account, 
Jesus  is  now  approaching  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time.  And  hence 
places  enter  into  the  account  which  have  not  appeared  before. 
Bethany  was  a  small  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  about  fifteen  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  In  approaching  it, 
therefore,  they  would  be  on  the  way  towards  the  Mount,  ?rpos  to 

&po 9. 

2.  rrjy  KWfnjv  ttjv  Karevavri 1  vfiujv  —  the  village  that  is  over 
against  you .  Bethany  is  the  village  meant  here,  as  Bethphage  is 
the  one  designated  in  Mt.  211.  In  both  cases,  the  village  named 
is  the  only  one  mentioned.  The  implication  evidently  is  that  the 
road  did  not  pass  through  the  village,  but  was  off  one  side. 
irwXov  —  a  colt.  Mt.  specifies  a  she-ass  and  its  colt,  and  as  the 
ass  was  the  more  common  beast  used  for  domestic  purposes,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  colt  here  was  an  ass's  colt.2  ov  ovSeU  ovirco 
dvOpwwwv  c KaOurcv  —  on  which  no  one  of  men  yet  sat  Lk.  also 
has  these  words.  But  they  are  extremely  improbable  in  the  mouth 
of  Jesus.  They  evidently  belong  to  the  narrator,  who  very  likely 
took  a  fact  that  he  had  discovered  about  the  colt,  and  which  had 
an  undesigned  significance,  and  made  it  a  part  of  Jesus'  design, 
an  intentional  effect  in  the  pageant.  There  is  no  indication  that 


1  KarivavT  1  is  not  found  in  profane  writers.  In  the  N.T.,  it  is  found  in  the 
Synoptics,  and  in  the  epistles  of  Paul.  *  Mt.  21  *. 
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Jesus  cared  for  the  ceremonious  trappings  of  an  event.  Such 
care  belongs  to  homage,  not  to  the  person  receiving  it.  On  this 
demand  of  newness  for  sacred  purposes,  see  Num.  192,  Deut.  218, 
2  Sam.  68.  It  is  evidendy  the  intention  of  the  writers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  here  to  imply  a  supernatural  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 

Insert  oinrta  before  dvOpdnrwv  Treg.  WH.  RV.  ABL  A  mss .  Lat  Vet. 
Vulg.  After  dvdpdjrwv,  Tisch.  N  C  13,  69,  Egyptt.  (Pesh.).  iic&Ourev , 
instead  of  KetcdOtice,  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A.  \iaare  alrrbv  /cal,  in¬ 
stead  of  \foarres  abrbv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCD  Latt.  Egyptt 
(Syrr.).  <f>lpert9  instead  of  dydyere,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDL  Latt. 
Egyptt.  (Syrr.). 

3.  ‘O  Kvpio?  avrov  \peiav  c^ct,  /cat  tvOvs  avrov  (foroorcAAci  iraXiv  w8e 

—  the  Master  has  need  of  it,  and  will  send  (sends)  it  here  again 
immediately . 

Omit 'On  before  b  Kvpiot  Tisch.  Treg.  (Treg.  marg.)  WH.  RV.  B  A  239, 
433,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  dxoartWei,  instead  of  droareXei,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 
RV.  and  most  authorities.  Insert  rd\iv,  again ,  after  diro<rWXXci  Tisch. 
Treg.  (Treg.  marg.)  WH.  RV.  k  BC*  DL  A. 

6  KvpLos  —  the  Master.  This  title  was  so  frequently  applied  to 
Jesus  by  himself  and  others,  that  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  any  special  significance  in  its  use  here.  It  indicates 
in  general  his  relation  to  his  disciples,  and  not  any  special  phase 
of  that  relation.  It  would  not  be  used  here,  eg.,  to  indicate  that 
he  has  assumed  his  Messianic  position,  since  it  is  a  title  common 
to  this  with  the  time  before,  /cal  evflvs  avrov  cbroorcXAci  iraXiv  <38e 

—  and  will  send  (sends)  him  here  again  immediately.  With  this 
insertion  of  again ,  these  words  make  a  part  of  Jesus*  message  to 
the  owner  of  the  animal,  instead  of  his  announcement  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  what  the  owner  will  do  in  response  to  the  message.  He 
promises  to  return  the  animal  immediately. 

4.  Kat  ainjXOov,  /cat  cvpov  rrcSAov  Sc Sc/icvov  irpbs  (rrjv)  Ovpav  iirl 
rov  ap.<f>o$ov  —  And  they  departed ,  and  found  a  colt  tied  at  a  (the) 
door  upon  the  street  outside . 

Kal  di rrfKBov,  instead  of  dxij\0op  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BL  A,  one 
ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Omit  rbvt  ihe9  before  wQ\owt  colt,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  ABDLX 
m  Memph.  Omit  the ,  before  Ovpav,  door,  Treg.  WH.  BL  A  Egyptt. 

rrpos  (rrjv)  Ovpav  €7rt  rov  dp^oSov  —  These  details  are  evi¬ 
dently  the  report  of  an  eyewitness.  The  first  part,  at  the  door 
outside ,  is  easy  of  explanation.  The  better  class  of  houses  were 
built  about  an  open  court,  from  which  a  passageway  under  the  house 
led  to  the  street  outside.  It  was  at  this  outside  opening  to  the 
street,  that  the  colt  was  tied.  But  the  dp <f>68ov  is  more  difficult 
Probably,  it  differs  from  o8ov  simply  in  denoting  a  roundabout 
road.  The  AV.  where  two  ways  met,  confounds  the  prep,  dptf, 
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and  Jfw^o)  meaning  both }  The  village  may  have  been  built  on 
such  a  rounding  road,  that  lay  off  from  the  straight  highway,  and 
the  narrator  places  this  in  the  story  of  the  event  in  his  &p.<f>68ov. 
Such  a  descriptive  touch  is  quite  in  Mk.’s  manner. 

5.  Tt  TTotctrc  Ai/ovres  t.  7twA.ov  ;  —  What  are  you  doing ,  loosing 
the  colt ?  This  rC  ttol arc  we  use  very  frequently  in  asking  the 
meaning  of  an  action  ;  only  we  leave  it  by  itself.  What  are  you 
doing  ?  we  say.  It  asks  the  question,  what  the  act  really  is,  the 
outward  form  of  which  appears  in  the  participial  clause.  Ot  8c 
ehrav  avrois,  #ca0a>s  tlircv  6  'Ir)<rovs  —  And  they  told  them,  as  Jesus 
said. 

eJrey,  said,  instead  of  ivertlXaro,  commanded,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 
h  BCL  A  i,  28,  124,  209,  one  ms.  Lat  Vet.  Egyptt. 

6.  Kal  &<t>T]Kav  airrovs  —  and  they  permitted  them,  put  no  hinder- 
ance  in  their  way.  The  expression  is  elliptical,  the  full  statement 
including  the  thing  permitted. 

7.  Kcu  <f>€povcnv  tov  7tw\ov  .  .  .  ,  kcu  im/3aWowriv  a vru>  Ta  Iparta 
airrwv,  Kal  iKaOurev  Its  axrrov  —  And  they  bring  the  colt  .  .  .  ,  and 
put  their  garments  on  him,  and  he  seated  himself  on  him. 

<pipov<riv,  instead  of  ijyayov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  Kc  BL  A.  brtpdXXov- 
<riv,  instead  of  brtpaXov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCDL  A  1,  28,  91,  201, 
299,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  aMv,  instead  of  aim}  after  be*,  Tisch. 
Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDL  A. 

Ta  ifidruL —  the  outer  garments.  On  this  form  of  royal  homage, 
see  2  K.  913. 

8.  aWoi  8c  o-n/8a8as  KOif/avreq  Ik  tujv  ayp<2v  —  and  others  layers 
of  leaves,  having  cut  them  out  of  the  fields .  ori)3a8as  is  the  object 
of  the  preceding  forpuxmv. 

(rrtpdSas,  instead  of  <rrot/3d3ar,a  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  H  BDEGHKL 
MU  All.  «c6^avre$,  instead  of  (kottop,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  M  B(C) 
L  A,  Theb.  dypQv,  instead  of  8b8p<ov,  trees,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  B 
(C)  L  A  Theb.  Omit  last  clause  of  v.,  same  authorities. 

ori)3a5  is  any  layer  of  leaves,  twigs,  rushes,  and  the  like,  used 
for  bedding,  or  to  make  a  road  easy  of  travel.  This  throwing 
their  garments  on  the  horse,  and  strewing  the  road  with  garments 
and  layers  of  leaves,  is  all  in  the  way  of  smoothing  the  road  as  a 
part  of  the  homage  rendered. 

9.  iKpaXfiv,  'flerawa  —  cried  Hosanna . 

Omit  Xiyorres,  saying,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A  115,  mss.  Lat. 
Vet.  Egyptt. 

'flo-awa  —  Hosanna .8  This  cry  is  not  an  acclamation,  but  a 
prayer,  meaning,  save  now,  and  it  means  either  that  Jehovah 


1  Vulg.  bivium. 

2  ori0a6ac  is  the  proper  form.  <tt oi0a$«*  is  a  case  of  mis-spelling. 

8  The  full  form  of  tne  original  is  the  Hiph.  of  peb,  with  the  suffixed 

particle  tq  =  now. 
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shall  be  propitious  to  some  one  else,  conspicuous  in  the  scene,  or 
in  connection  with  him,  to  the  people  uttering  the  cry.  In  the 
Ps.  1 1 8s5* 88  from  which  this  invocation  is  taken,  it  is  probably  a 
prayer  that  Jehovah  will  be  propitious  to  his  people.  While  in 
Mt.  2 19,  where  it  reads,  'Qtrawa  r.  vita  Aavci'8  —  be  propitious  now 
to  the  Son  of  David,  the  prayer  is  for  the  one  whom  the  multitude 
recognize  as  the  coming  Messiah.  Probably,  here  it  is  the  prayer 
of  the  people  that  the  expected  salvation  may  be  accomplished 
now.  evXoyrjficvos  6  ip\op€vo9  iv  ovo/x.  K vp.  —  Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ’  It  is  a  question  of  feeling, 
whether  cVti  or  itrrta  is  to  be  supplied  here  ;  whether  it  invokes  a 
blessing  on  the  coming  king  and  his  kingdom,  or  pronounces  him 
blessed.  Either  is  grammatically  allowable.  On  the  whole,  I 
incline  to  the  latter  view.  See  RV.  K vpiov  is  a  translation  of 
mm,  Yahweh ,  in  Ps.  11836,  from  which  all  this  acclaim  is  taken. 
iv  ovop..  Kvpiov ,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord \  means  that  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  is  to  be  a  vicegerency,  in  which  the  Messiah  rep¬ 
resents  and  takes  the  place  of  Jehovah. 

10.  €v\oyrjp€vrj  ij  ip\op.€)rq  fiatriXtia  tov  irarpos  ffp-tav  AaWS — 
Blessed  is  the  coming  kingdom  of  our  father  David \  The  coming 
kingdom  represents  it  as  already  on  the  way,  and  drawing  near. 
It  is  no  longer  in  a  postponed  and  indefinite  future,  but  in  sight. 
It  is  represented  as  the  kingdom  of  David,  because  the  promise 
of  it  was  made  to  him  as  a  man  after  God’s  own  heart,  and  the 
king  was  to  be  in  his  line  and  to  succeed  to  his  spirit.  The 
kingdom  was  to  be  a  reproduction,  after  a  long  collapse,  of  the 
splendors  of  the  Davidic  kingdom.1 2 

Omit  iv  6v6fjuiTi  K vpiov,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, \  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 

k  BCDLU  A  1,  13,  69,  xi  5,  124,  209,  238,  346,  Latt.  Egyptt.  Pesh. 

'0<rawa  iv  rot?  v^torocs  —  Hosanna  in  the  highest  (places),  ra 
vif/iora  is  a  translation  of  a  Heb.  word  for  heaven}  This  addition 
indicates  that  Hosanna  is  not  here  a  mere  acclaim,  a  sort  of 
Hurrah  !  It  is  a  prayer  for  God  to  save  them  in  the  highest 
places,  where  he  dwells. 

This  entry  into  Jerusalem,  with  its  accompaniments  of  shout¬ 
ing  multitudes  and  spontaneous  homage,  can  have  only  one  mean¬ 
ing  in  our  Lord’s  life.  It  is  his  public  announcement  of  himself 
as  the  Messiah,  or  rather  his  public  acceptance  of  the  title  that 
his  disciples  had  been  so  long  anxious  to  thrust  upon  him.  And 
yet,  after  it,  his  life  lapses  again  into  its  quiet  ways,  and  he 


1  Messianic  prophecy  proper  starts  with  the  promise  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  Davidic  line.  2  Sam.  7*-16  Zech.  1210  13.  One  of  the  Rabbinical 
titles  of  the  Messiah  was  David. 

2  The  Heb.  word  is  o’no,  O'D'nD.  Job  161®  Is.  57 l6,  LXX. 
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becomes  once  more  the  teacher  and  benefactor.  And  so,  the 
distinct  claim  to  be  a  king  is  followed  immediately  by  the  revolu¬ 
tionizing  of  the  whole  idea  of  kingship.  But  then,  this  is  only  in 
accordance  with  what  he  has  already  said  to  his  disciples  who 
wished  to  occupy  the  places  in  the  kingdom  next  to  the  king. 
“  He  who  desires  to  be  first,  let  him  be  least  and  servant  of  all.” 
His  teaching  and  life  needed  the  distinct  announcement  of  his 
Messianic  claim  in  order  that  men  might  understand  that  this  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  claim  to  be  king  of  men. 

11.  Kcu  darjXOev  els  'ItpotroXvpa,  els  to  iepov  —  And  he  entered 
into  Jerusalem ,  into  the  temple. 

Omit  6  T rjffovf,  k al  before  els  t6  lepdr  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A 

Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

Jesus  makes  his  way  immediately,  not  only  into  the  Holy  City, 
but  into  the  Holy  Place,  where  his  claim  to  lordship  over  the 
place  can  be  put  to  the  test. 

Kal  Tr€pif3Xe\pdfJLCvos  iravra,  o\pe  77877  rrjs  (opas  —  And  having  looked 
round  upon  all  things ,  the  hour  being  already  late . 

6}J/iy  instead  of  & f  fas,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  k  CL  A. 

This  look  took  in  those .  things  which  were  to  receive  the  next 
morning  so  sharp  attention  from  him,  but  as  the  hour  was  already 
so  late,  he  went  out  to  Bethany.  This  differs  distinctly  from  Mt., 
who  places  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  immediately  after  the 
entrance  into  the  city,  and  mentions  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree  as 
on  the  morning  after  the  cleansing.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
Bethany  appears  in  the  Synoptical  narrative,  but  the  appearance  is 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  imply  a  previous  history,  or  rather  a  previous 
appearance  of  the  place  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  John  gives  us 
the  clue  to  Jesus*  freedom  of  the  place  in  the  story  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  places  the  intimacy  further 
back  by  calling  Lazarus  the  one  whom  Jesus  loved. 


THE  BARREN  FIG  TREE 

12-14.  Jesus  leaves  Bethany  the  next  morning ,  and  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem ,  he  sees  a  Jig  tree ,  whose  leaves  give 
promise  of  fruit .  But  when  he  comes  to  it,  he  finds  only 
leaves.  He  dooms  the  tree  to  perpetual  fruitlesstiess. 
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12.  Kai  rrj  liravpwv 1 2 * 4  .  .  .  «rciWrcs —  And  on  the  morrow  .  .  • 
he  became  hungry . 

Jesus*  leaving  Bethany  in  the  morning  and  coming  to  Jerusalem 
indicates  his  habit  during  this  last  week.  His  place  of  action 
during  the  day  was  Jerusalem,  his  place  of  rest  at  night  was 
Bethany. 

13.  iccu  28 <i)v  crvKrjv  cbro  fxaKpoOev  8  —  and  having  seen  a  fig  tree  at 
a  distance . 

Insert  drb  before  paicp66ep  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. ,  and  most  authorities. 

€\ov<rav  <f>vWa  —  having  leaves .  This  presence  of  leaves  con¬ 
stituted  the  false  appearance  of  the  tree,  as  on  the  fig  tree  these 
are  the  sign  of  fruit,  ci  apa  n  cvpy<ra  —  (to  see)  whether  then  he 
will  find  anything  on  it*  apa  is  illative,  and  means  here,  “  since 
he  saw  leaves,  whether  the  fruit  that  accompanies  leaves  was 
there.** 5  o  yap  Kaipos  ovk  rjv  otjkujv  — for  the  season  was  not  that 
of  figs .  This  gives  the  reason  why  there  were  no  figs,  in  spite  of 
the  presence  of  leaves.  It  was  about  April,  whereas  the  season  of 
figs  was  not  until  June  for  the  very  early  kind,  or  August  for  the 
ordinary  crop. 

6  y bp  Kcupbs  ofa  yv  crvicuy,  instead  of  oti  yhp  ye  Kcupbs  ovkwp,  Tisch. 

Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BC  *  L  A  Memph.  Pesh. 

14.  Kcu  awoKpiOeU  enrev  airnfi  —  And  answering ,  he  said  to  it 

Omit  6  T rjtrous  before  el rtv  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  M  BCDL  A  i,  33,  91, 

124,  238,  346  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg. 

Mtjkcti  eis  tov  atcora  Ik  <tov  p.rj$€is  Kapirov  <f>ayoi  —  The  position 
of  the  words  and  the  double  negative  make  this  curse  weighty. 
The  reason  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  false  pretence  of  leaves 
without  fruit  on  a  tree  in  which  leaves  are  a  sign  of  fruit.  The 
apparent  unreason  is  in  cursing  a  fig  tree  for  anything.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  that  you  must  not  only  judge  a  person  by  his  acts,  but  some¬ 
times  judge  his  acts  by  the  person,  applies  here.  The  act  appears 
wanton  and  petulant,  but  what  we  know  of  Jesus  warrants  us  in 
setting  aside  this  appearance.  Jesus  was  on  the  eve  of  spiritual 
conflict  with  a  nation  whose  prime  and  patent  fault  was  hypocrisy 
or  false  pretence,  and  here  he  finds  a  tree  guilty  of  the  same 


1  Tp  inavpioy  —  this  use  of  iwavpiov  sl s  a  single  word  is  Biblical.  Properly,  it  is 
in'  avptov,  which  means  on  the  morrow  by  itsclfT  The  art.  is  out  of  place  therefore, 
much  as  if  we  should  say,  on  the  to-morrow .  If  anywhere,  it  belongs  between  #*■ 
and  avpiov.  See  Lk.  1085  Acts  4®. 

2  The  aor.  denotes  the  entrance  upon  the  state  denoted  by  the  vb.  Burton,  41. 
8  paxpodt  is  itself  late,  and  the  prep,  redundant,  as  the  adv.  itself  means  from  a 

distance .  Win.  65,  2. 

4  On  the  mood  of  indirect  questions,  see  Burton,  341  (£) ,  343. 

6  See  Win.  53,  8  a. 
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thing.  It  gives  him  his  opportunity,  without  hurting  anybody,  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  fault.  He  does  not  complete  the  parable 
by  pointing  out  the  application,  but  leaves  this,  as  he  does  his 
spoken  parables,  to  suggest  its  own  meaning,  and  so  to  force  men 
to  think.  Such  acted  parables  were  not  without  precedent  among 
the  Jews.  See  Hos.  i1-3  John  46"11  Mt.  1 31(M5.  And  in  Jesus*  own 
teaching,  the  recourse  to  enigmatical  methods  that  should  force 
men  to  think,  was  not  uncommon. 


CLEANSING  OF  THE  TEMPLE 

15-18.  On  arriving  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  goes  to  the  temple 
again ,  and  finds  the  customary  traffic  in  animals  for  the 
Passover  sacrifices ,  and  in  small  change  for  the  purposes  of 
this  traffic ,  going  on.  Jesus  drives  out  the  traffickers,  and 
overturns  their  tables  and  chairs . 

15.  Kal  el(T€\0(Dv  €15  to  upov  7jp$aTO  ttcfiaWtiv  rovs  7ro)AovvTas  teal 
tovs  ayopaforras  —  and  having  entered  into  the  temple ,  he  began  to 
cast  out  those  selling  and  those  buying} 

Omit  6  Ti7<ro0s  after  tlatXObv  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCDL  A  I,  33, 

91,  124,  238,  346  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Insert  toi>j  before  dyopd- 

torras  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  w  ABCKLMNU  II. 

This  buying  and  selling  went  on  in  the  Court  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  merchandise  consisted  of  the  animals,  incense,  oil,  and 
other  things  required  for  sacrifice,  the  demand  for  which  was  very 
great  at  the  time  of  the  annual  feasts,  rwv  #coAAv/?utt<3j/  —  this  is  a 
word  found  in  the  N.T.  only  in  these  accounts  of  the  cleansing  of 
the  Temple.  The  word,  like  its  companion  Hep/zan'ori/s,  denotes 
one  who  changed  money  for  the  convenience  of  the  buyers  and 
sellers,  of  course  for  a  consideration  —  a  dealer  in  small  coin. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  these  money-changers  exchanged  for 
the  foreign  coin  brought  by  the  pilgrims  the  shekel  in  which  alone 
the  Temple  tax  could  be  paid.  But  the  words  used  both  denote 
dealers  in  small  coins,  which  is  more  consonant  with  the  above 
explanation.  The  doves  were  the  offering  of  the  poor,  who  were 
not  able  to  offer  sheep  and  oxen.1 2 * 4 

16.  Kal  ovk  yj<t>L€v 8  iva  tis  Sicvey kyj  ctkcvos  8ta  rov  upov  —  and 
would  not  allow  any  one  to  carry  a  vessel  through  the  temple } 


1  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  emphasizing  the  beginning  of  the  act  in  this 
case.  It  belongs  to  the  Hcb.  idiom  of  the  writer. 

2  Ij:v.  s7  I2&*  15“- »  Naim.  6™ 

8  See  on  i84,  for  fbrm 

4  On  this  use  of  with  subj.,  see  Win.  44,  8.  Burton,  210. 
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o-iccvos — vessel  Used  generally  for  utensils  or  gear  of  any 
kind,  even  the  sails  of  vessels.  The  outer  Court,  and  especially 
the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  where  this  traffic  went  on,  was  looked 
on  as  a  kind  of  common  ground  which  men  might  use  as  a  short 
cut,  carrying  across  it  various  o-kcvyj. 

17.  kcu  ISi&uncc,  Kal  ikcyev  a vrots  —  and  he  taught  and  said  to 
them . 

Kal  fKeyev,  instead  of  \4ytap,  saying ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCL  A  6, 

13,  69,  346,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh. 

oT# cos  TTpofrcvyris 1  ttolctl  rots  tOvunv  —  a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
nations.  The  quotation  is  from  Is.  $67,  a  passage  which  predicts 
the  admission  of  strangers  who  worship  God,  as  well  as  Jews,  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Temple.  The  rebuke  is  specific  therefore, 
denouncing  not  only  the  misuse  of  the  Temple,  but  of  that  part 
which  made  it  the  seat  of  a  universal  worship.  It  was  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles  which  they  had  thought  just  good  enough  for  these 
debased  uses.  (nrrjXaiov  \tj<tt£)v  —  a  cave  of  robbers ,  not  thieves. 
These  words  are  quoted  from  Jer.  711.  The  context  in  Jer.  shows 
that  the  name  is  given  there  not  because  of  the  desecrating  uses 
to  which  the  Temple  was  put,  but  because  of  the  character  of 
those  who  used  it.  Their  use  of  the  Temple  was  legitimate,  but 
they  themselves  defiled  it  by  their  character  and  conduct  outside. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  their  illegitimate  use  of  the  Temple 
which  is  condemned.  The  use  of  this  term  robbers  by  our  Lord 
adds  an  unexpected  element  to  the  denunciation  of  their  practice. 
Evidently  trade  as  such  desecrates  the  Temple,  making  its  pre¬ 
cincts  and  sacrifices  the  place  and  occasion  of  personal  gain.  It 
is  the  incongruous  and  unhallowed  mixture  of  God  and  mammon 
that  Jesus  elsewhere  condemns.  But  when  he  calls  it  robbery ,  it 
is  evident  he  means  more  than  the  condemnation  of  trade  in  itself 
in  the  Temple  precincts.  And  yet,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  was  anything  extraordinary  in  this  traffic.  Jesus  would 
need  only  to  see  the  opposition  of  all  actual  trade  in  principle  to 
the  Golden  Rule,  to  condemn  it  in  this  strong  language,  when  it 
invaded  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  It  is  the  principle  of  trade  to 
pursue  personal  advantage  alone,  and  leave  the  other  man  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  interests,  in  other  words,  competition,  which  makes  trade 
robbery. 

irerot^iroTe,  instead  of  frot^o-are,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BL  A. 

This  was  an  exercise  of  Messianic  authority  on  the  part  of 
Jesus ;  but  it  did  not  transcend  his  rule  of  purely  spiritual  king- 
ship,  since  the  power  that  he  used  was  simply  that  of  his  personal 


1  irpoaevxn* — It  is  significant  of  the  changes  in  the  language,  that  this  word  is 
not  found  in  the  classics,  and  that  the  good  Greek  word  c \>xn  15  found  in  the  N.T. 
but  once. 
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ascendency.  It  was  an  impressive  example  of  the  authority  of 
truth  and  goodness.  Men  are  easily  overawed  by  the  indigna¬ 
tions  of  righteousness.  We  should  expect  such  an  access  of 
authority  in  the  action  and  speech  of  Jesus  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  Messianic  claim,  but  the  element  of  force,  which  is 
the  idea  of  government,  is  left  out. 

18.  ol  apxupeis  k,  ol  ypa/i/iarcis  —  the  chief  priests  and  the 
scribes .  These  were  the  constituted  authorities,  who  had  licensed 
this  desecration  of  the  Temple.  They  sold  these  rights  to  the 
traders,  and  they  resented  this  invasion  of  their  constituted  rights. 
Together,  they  constituted  the  main  body  of  the  Sanhedrim.1  The 
overthrow  of  evil  everywhere,  which  was  the  evident  mission  of 
this  daring  innovator,  menaced  them. 

ol  &pxiePe“  Kal  ol  ypapfiarets,  instead  of  the  reverse  order,  K  ABCDKL 
All  Latt.  Memph.  Pesh.  t«i  droXlouxrtv,  how  they  may  destroy ,  instead 
of  irwr  droXloovoty,  how  they  shall  destroy ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  and  most 
sources. 

€<£o/?owto  yap  avrov  *  Tras  yap  6  o\\os  i(e7r\-q<T<T€TO  2  iwl  rrj  hfiaxo 
avrov  3  — for  they  were  afraid  of  him  ;  for  all  the  multitude  was 
amazed  at  his  teaching . 

iras  yhp,  instead  of  6n  was,  because  all,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  n  BC  A 
h  1 3.  28,  69,  346,  Memph. 

The  power  that  Jesus  had  to  carry  the  multitude  with  him,  so 
that  they  stood  amazed  at  the  strength  and  authority  of  his  teach¬ 
ing,  made  the  rulers  fear  him.  rrj  SiSa xfi  —  his  teaching.  Doctrine 
is  a  poor  translation,  first  because  it  omits  everything  belonging  to 
the  manner,  and  secondly,  because  it  has  acquired  a  technical 
meaning  that  does  not  belong  to  St&xx^. 


THE  PIG  TREE  WITHERED 

19-26.  The  morning  of  the  third  day ,  as  they  are  passing 
by,  they  see  the  fig  tree  which  Jesus  had  cursed,  withered. 
Jesus  commends  faith  to  them,  as  able  to  remove  not  only 
trees ,  but  mountains.  Mk.  introduces  here  the  irrelevant 
matter  of  forgiveness  as  the  condition  of  answer  to  prayer . 

19.  K.  orav  6\f/e  cycWo  —  And  whenever  it  came  to  be  evening \ 
This  may  be  taken  in  two  ways,  either  of  which  involves  an  irregu¬ 
larity.  (1)  It  may  be,  And  whenever  evening  came  (R.V.),  every 

1  See  on  881.  2  See  Win.  33  b,  for  this  use  of  ivi,  8  See  on  i22. 
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everting;  involving  the  irregularity  of  the  aor.  for  the  impf.  Or 
( 2)  it  may  be,  And  when  it  came  to  be  evening ,  referring  to  a  single 
evening,  involving  the  irregularity  of  orav  for  ore.  The  latter  use 
is  found  in  Byzantine  writers.  See  Win.  42*.  But  in  judging  an 
irregular  style  like  this,  the  anomalous  use  of  the  aor.  seems  more 
easily  accountable  than  that  of  the  more  striking  orav.  Moreover, 
the  translation  whenever  is  more  accordant  with  the  impf.  in  the 
principal  clause. 

&rav ,  instead  of  Sre,  when ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCKL  All  *  28,  33. 
ifciropeborTo,  they  would  go,  instead  of  i^eir opevero,  he  would  go ,  Treg. 
WH.  RV.  marg.  ABKM*  All  124,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Pesh.  Hard.  marg. 

21.  rjv  Karrjpaarto  —  which  you  cursed } 

22.  accu  fa TOKpiOcls  6  *1  rjaovs  Ac'yci  avrois,  *E;(€T€  ttmttiv  ©cot)  *  — 
and  answering ,  Jesus  says  to  them ,  Have  faith  in  God. 

Insert  6  before  Tij<roOf  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  and  most  authorities. 

Jesus  answers  here  to  the  wonder  expressed  in  Peter’s  statement, 
pointing  out  the  source  of  the  wonderful  thing,  and  showing  how 
they  too  may  attain  the  same  power.  r<p  opci  tovtm — this  tttoun- 
tain.  Primarily,  this  would  be  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  was  in 
their  sight  all  the  way.  Jesus’  statement  is  climacteric.  The  faith 
in  God  by  which  he  has  dried  up  this  tree  can  remove  mountains 
too,  and,  for  that  matter,  can  accomplish  all  things.  But  in  the 
language  of  Jesus,  who  repudiated  all  mere  thaumaturgic  use  of 
miraculous  power,  movitig  a  mountain  is  not  to  be  taken  literally, 
but  stands  for  any  incredible  thing,  as  stupendous  as  such  mov¬ 
ing,  but  not  so  out  of  line  with  the  miracles  to  which  Jesus  con¬ 
fined  himself.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  neither  Jesus  nor  his 
disciples  ever  removed  mountains,  except  metaphorically. 

Kal  p.7)  huLKpidrj  €v  rrj  KapSia  avrov,3  aWa  mcrTtvrj 4  on  o  XaAct 
yivcrai,  corai  avr<Z5 6  —  and  does  not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but  believes 
that  what  he  speaks  comes  to  pass ,  it  will  come  to  him . 

Omit  yhp,  for ,  at  the  beginning  of  this  v.  Tisch.  (Treg).  WH.  RV.  k 
BDN  1,  28,  51,  106,  124,  157,  225,  251,  Latt.  Pesh.  Turrevy,  instead  of 
iri <TT€v<ry,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  K  BL  A.  0,  instead  of  a,  before 
XaXet,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BLN  A  33,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph. 
Pesh.  XaX«,  speaks ,  instead  of  \byet,  says ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BLN 
A  two  mss .  Lat.  Vet.  Omit  0  ihv  etrjj,  whatever  he  says,  after  Jftrrai  at ’rr<p, 
Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDL  A  1,  28,  209,  346,  three  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 
Vulg.  Memph. 


1  In  earlier  Greek,  xarapao^ai  takes  the  dat  Win.  32, 1  b,  p.  Win.,  however, 
fails  to  note  the  irregularity. 1  2  eeoO  is  obj.  gen.  Win.  30, 1. 

8  Sicucpidjj  iv  rj7  Kapbitf  —  Doubt  is  a  Biblical  sense  of  3iaxpiVojxat,  but  comes  natur¬ 
ally  from  the  proper  meaning,  to  be  divided.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  use  of 

xapSU  to  denote  the  seat  of  the  intellect  rather  than  the  affections.  On  the  evil  of 

doubt,  see  Jas.  1®. 

*  Tlie  aor.  SiaKpibjj  and  pres,  wurrevn  are  to  be  discriminated  something  in  this 
way —  does  not  entertain  a  doubt ,  but  holds  fast  to  his  faith . 

6  See  Thay.-Grm.  Lex .  c  Lpi  IV.  e. 
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24.  &a  tovto — on  this  account ,  referring  to  what  he  has  just 
said  of  the  efficacy  of  faith.  He  generalizes  from  the  extreme 
case  of  the  mountain.  Travra  o<ra  irpocrevxco-Oe  k.  auT€L<r$€,  irtorcverc 
on  cXa/Jcrc —  all  things  whatever  ye  pray  and  ask  for,  believe  that 
you  received  them .  The  aor.  is  a  rhetorical  exaggeration  of  the 
immediateness  of  the  answer  :  it  antedates  even  the  prayer  in  the 
mind  of  the  petitioner. 

irpoffe^xtffOt  ral,  instead  of  dr  rpoaevx^fievoi,  pray  and  ask,  instead  of 
praying  ask,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDL  A  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Pesh.  i\&- 
pert,  instead  of  XapP&rert,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCL  A  Memph. 

It  is  noticeable  that  here,  and  in  the  case  of  the  demoniac  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Transfiguration,  Jesus  seeks  to  turn  the  thought  of  the 
disciples  to  faith,  as  a  matter  of  dependence  on  God,  and  to  the 
absoluteness  of  the  power  thus  invoked  by  them.  If  we  add  to 
this  the  desire  to  impress  on  them  the  reality  of  prayer  as  a 
means  of  securing  for  themselves  the  exercise  of  that  power,  we 
shall  have  the  substance  of  Jesus’  teaching  on  the  subject.  The 
power  that  we  invoke  is  not  an  impersonal  cause,  that  grinds  out 
its  results  with  the  absoluteness  of  a  machine,  but  a  Person  whose 
limitless  power  is  available  for  him  who  fulfils  the  conditions  im¬ 
plied  in  faith. 

25.  Kcu  orav  (rrqKcre 1  irpo(Tcv\6fjL€voL,  d^icrc  —  And  whenever  you 
stand  praying,  forgive . 

<rr^/crre,  instead  of  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  ACDHLM2  VX  I,  124, 

etc.  The  subj.  is  an  apparent  emendation.  Omit  v.  26  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 
RV.  k  BLS  A  2,  27,  63,  64, 121,  157,  258,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  edd. 

This  injunction  to  forgive  can  be  joined  logically  with  the 
injunction  about  faith  in  prayer,  since  the  Divine  forgiveness  of 
sins,  of  which  it  is  the  condition,  is  itself  the  condition  of  the 
Divine  favor,  without  which  answer  to  prayer  becomes  impossible. 
But  it  is,  notwithstanding,  inapposite  and  diverting  here,  where 
the  subject  is  not  prayer,  but  faith  in  God,  prayer  being  adduced 
as  an  instance  of  the  places  in  which  faith  is  needed.  It  is  found 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  discourse  on  prayer,  Mt.  614  sq.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  still  further  limited  here,  being  placed  in  connection 
with  the  special  prayer  for  forgiveness,  and  not  with  prayer  in 
general,  which  removes  it  still  further  from  the  general  subject. 
This  limitation  of  the  Divine  forgiveness  is  not  as  if  God  limited 
himself  by  the  imperfections  of  our  human  conduct.  But  forgive¬ 
ness  is  a  reciprocal  act.  In  its  very  nature,  it  cannot  act  freely, 
but  is  conditioned  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  offender.  And  the 


1  On  the  use  of  orav  with  the  ind.  see  Win.  42,  5 ;  Burton,  309  c.  On  the  atti¬ 
tude  in  prayer,  see  Mt.  (fi  Lk.  i8u. 
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unforgiving  spirit  is  specially  alien  to  that  state  of  mind.  It 
shows  the  offender  to  be  lacking  in  the  proper  feeling  about  sin 
and  forgiveness,  which  can  alone  warrant  his  asking  forgiveness. 
This  is  an  important  text  in  the  discussion  of  justification  by  faith. 


JESUS'  AUTHORITY  QUESTIONED  BY  THE  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES  OF  THE  SANHEDRIM 

27-33.  On  Jesus'  return  to  the  city ,  he  conies  again  to  the 
temple ,  where  the  representatives  of  the  Sanhedrim  question 
him  as  to  his  authority  to  cleanse  the  temple .  Jesus  an - 
sivers  them  with  a  counter-question ,  whether  John's  baptism 
was  human  or  divine  in  its  origin ,  which  will  test  their 
authority  to  decide  such  questions.  This  puts  them  in  a 
dilemma ,  as  they  had  discredited  John>  making  it  necessary 
for  them  either  to  sacrifice  consistency  or  to  put  themselves 
out  of  favor  with  the  people ,  who  believed  in  John.  They 
are  unable  to  answer ,  and  so  Jesus  refuses  to  recognize  their 
authority  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him}  and  remains  silent. 

27.  irpea/Uvrepoi  —  elders.  The  word  denotes  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  outside  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes. 
It  is  the  general  word  for  a  member  of  that  council.  The  whole 
expression  means  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  and  other  members 
of  the  Sanhedrim } 

Kal  cAeyov  avru)  —  and  said  to  him . 

fKeyov ,  instead  of  \4yov<riv,  say ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCL  A  1,  209, 
mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

2a  *Ev  7rota  cfovatp.  —  By  what  kind  of  authority .*  It  is  more 
specific  than  simply  what  authority.  They  knew  that  Jesus 
claimed  a  certain  kind  of  authority,  but  it  seemed  to  them  just 
the  vague  and  uncertain  thing  that  personal,  as  distinguished  from 
official  authority,  always  seems  to  the  members  of  a  hierarchy, 
ravra  Trouts  ;  —  do  you  do  these  things  ?  things,  such  as  the  cleans¬ 
ing  of  the  temple,  which  took  place  only  the  day  before,  tj  rts 
trot  r.  c$ov<ruiv  ravrrjv  t&uKcv,  fm  ravra  7rotys  ;8 —  or  who  gave  you 
this  authority ,  to  do  these  things  ? 

rj ,  instead  of  k al,  and \  before  rlst  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A 
124,  Memph.  Hard.  marg. 


1  Schiirer  N.  7g.  II.  I.  §  33.  III. 

2  Oh  the  instrumental  use  of  ev,  see  Win.  48,  3  d. 

8  On  the  use  of  Iva  with  subj.,  for  the  inf.,  see  Win.  44,  8.  Burton  216  (a). 
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The  second  question,  who  gave  thee  this  authority?  is  different 
in  form,  but  substantially  the  same.  The  idea  of  a  divine  au¬ 
thority,  communicated  directly  to  the  man  by  inward  suggestion, 
and  showing  its  warrant  simply  in  his  personal  quality,  was  outside 
the  narrow  range  of  men  who  recognized  only  external  authority. 

29.  'O  8c  Tiyo-ous  ehrcv  a\rTOis,*Eir€pwrq<T<i)  vfias  era  \6yov  —  And 
Jesus  said  to  them ,  I  will  ask  you  one  question  (word,  literally) . 

Omit  diroKptOels ,  answering,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A  33,  two 

mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Pesh.  Omit  icdyb,  I  also,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 

BCL  A,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

30.  To  f$a.im<rpua.  To> awov,  i£  ovpavov  rjv,  77  dvOpunrosv  )  —  IVas 
the  baptism  of  John  from  heaven ,  or  from  men  ?  This  question 
of  Jesus  was  not  meeting  their  question  with  another  harder  one, 
as  if  he  were  matching  his  wits  against  theirs.  But  the  question 
is  on  the  same  line  as  theirs,  and  is  intended  to  show  whether  they 
have  the  same  standards  as  he  for  testing  the  question  of  Divine 
authority.  It  is  as  if  he  had  asked,  How  do  you  judge  of  such 
things?  If  Divine  authority  is  communicated  externally  and 
through  regular  channels  in  your  judgment ,  I  have  no  such  cre¬ 
dentials.  But  if  it  comes  inwardly  and  is  attested  by  its  fruits  in 
your  opinion ,  then  you  are  in  a  condition  to  judge  fairly  of  my 
authority.  The  case  of  John  is  a  test  of  this  fitness  to  judge  the 
matter  of  Divine  authority.  His  authority  came  out  of  the  clouds, 
so  to  speak,  having  only  an  inward,  not  an  external  warrant ;  and 
his  influence  was  owing  to  his  restoration  of  the  spiritual  note  in  a 
fossilized,  external  religion.  Worshippers  of  the  external  and 
regular  see  in  this  the  mark  of  subjectivity,  and  self-constituted 
authority,  and  reject  it,  and  the  hierarchy  seek  to  destroy  it, 
whether  in  John,  or  Jesus,  or  Paul.  Recognition  of  it  on  the  part 
of  the  scribes  and  chief  priests  would  have  shown  their  fitness  to 
judge  the  claim  of  Jesus. 

31.  K al  StcXoytfovro  7rpo?  cavrov?,  XcyovTcs  —  And  they  deliber¬ 
ated  among  themselves ,  saying. 

6te\oyl£orro9  instead  of  (\oylfrrro ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BCDGK 

LM  AH. 

Aum  ow  ovk  C7r«rreixrarc  avra> )  —  Why  then  did  you  not  believe 
him?  On  this  rejection  of  John  by  the  rulers,  see  Mt.  $  sq.  nw 

J-  5*. 

32.  aWa  c?7ra>/xcv,  *E£  av6pi!)7ru>v  \  i(f)o/3ovvTO  rov  Aaov.  —  but  shall 
we  say ,  From  men  ?  they  feared  the  people} 

Omit  idr,  if  before  efToyiev,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  n  ABCL  A  33. 


1  The  structure  here  is  very  rugged,  and  without  the  excuse,  or  the  capacity  for 
hiding  defects  that  belongs  to  a  long  sentence.  Having  started  with  a  question,  the 
only  way  to  state  the  conclusion  is  to  include  it  in  the  question,  eg.  Shall  we  say, 
from  men,  and  so  bring  upon  us  the  dislike  of  the  people  t  Instead  of  which  the 
writer  proceeds  with  a  statement  in  his  own  words.  Win.  63,  II.  2.  60,  9. 
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Lk.  says,  the  people  will  stone  us}  Herod  seems  to  have  had 
the  same  wholesome  fear  of  John’s  popularity.2  a iravrcs  yap  c l\ov 
ovnos  tov  *lo)dwrjv,  on  7rpo<t>rjT7j<;  rjv  — for  all  verily  held  John  to  be 
a  prophet?  A  prophet  is  in  Greek  an  interpreter  of  oracles,  in 
the  Biblical  language  a  speaker  of  Divine  oracles,  an  inspired 
man.  This  dilemma  of  the  authorities  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  case  cited  by  Jesus  was  one  in  which  their  verdict  did  not 
agree  with  the  popular  verdict.  The  authority  of  John  was 
approved  by  the  people,  and  disallowed  by  them,  and  the  popular 
feeling  was  too  strong  about  it  for  them  to  defy. 

6rrus  6rt ,  instead  of  6rt  Srrun,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  Nc  BCL  13,  69, 
346.  A  6rr<as  tis  Tpo<p^rrfr. 

33.  Ka2  6  *Irj(rovs  Acyci  avro?9,  Ov8i  4  «yu>  Acyco  vplv  iv  irota  c&nm'p 
ravra  irouo  —  And  Jesus  says  to  them ,  Neither  do  I  tell  you  by  what 
authority  I  do  these  things . 

Omit  diroKpiOcls,  answering,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCLN  TA  33, 
mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt. 

We  must  remember  just  what  is  involved  in  this  refusal.  These 
were  the  constituted  authorities  in  both  civil  and  religious  matters, 
and  Jesus*  refusal  to  submit  his  claim  to  them  is  a  denial  of  their 
authority.  He  refuses  because  they  have  confessed  their  inability 
to  judge  a  precisely  similar  case,  which  involved  an  abdication  of 
their  authority.  It  is  well  to  carry  this  in  mind  in  considering 
Jesus*  silence  at  his  trial. 


PARABLE  OP  THE  VINEYARD 

12.  1-12.  Jesus,  having  denied  the  authority  of  the  rtilers, 
proceeds  to  show  them  in  a  parable  the  un faith fulness  to 
their  trust  which  has  lost  for  them  their  authority .  The 
story  is  that  of  a  vineyard  let  out  on  shares  to  cultivators, 
who  maltreat  the  servants  sent  by  the  owner  to  collect  his 
share,  and  finally  kill  his  son,  and  whom  the  owner  de¬ 
stroys,  and  turns  over  the  vineyard  to  others .  He  also  cites 
the  proverb  of  the  stone  rejected  by  the  builders  which 
becomes  the  comer  stone.  The  rulers  see  that  the  parable 
is  aimed  at  them,  but  fear  of  the  multitude  holds  them  in 
check  for  the  present . 

1  Lk.  206.  2  Mt  146. 

8  On  the  attraction  of  ’l»dvvi)v  from  the  subordinate  to  the  principal  clause,  see 
Win.  66,  5  a. 

4  On  the  use  of  ov6«  without  a  preceding  negative,  see  Win.  55,  6,  a. 
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1.  Kal  rjp$aro  avrois  iv  irapafio\jOLi$  XaXe iv — And  he  began  to 
say  to  them  in  parables. 

XaXetv,  instead  of  Xiyeiv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BGL  A  1, 13,  69, 1 18, 
124,  346,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt.  Pesh.  Hard.  marg. 

avTois  evidently  refers  to  the  representatives  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
the  parable  being  a  continuation  of  Jesus’  conversation  with  them.1 
Mt  says  that  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  knew  that  the 
parable  was  directed  at  them  ;  but  he  also  represents  Jesus  as  say¬ 
ing  that  the  kingdom  is  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  a 
nation  producing  its  fruits.8  But  this  confusion  of  rulers  and  peo¬ 
ple  must  not  obscure  the  plain  fact  that  in  Mt.  the  parable  is 
against  the  rulers.  Lk.  says  that  the  parable  was  spoken  to  the 
people,  but  that  the  rulers  knew  that  it  was  spoken  against  them, 
two  things  that  are  not  at  all  inconsistent.3  iv  irapafioXaig  —  in 
parables.  This  use  of  the  plural  indicates  that  Mk.  had  other 
parables  in  mind,  though  he  gives  only  one.  Mt.  gives  three,  all 
bearing  on  the  same  general  subject.  Mk.  states  the  general  fact 
of  teaching  in  parables,  and  selects  one  from  the  rest  This  is  one 
of  the  facts  which  seem  to  indicate  that  Mk.  had  the  same  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  Mt.  and  Lk.  to  draw  upon,  viz.  the 
Logia.  ’AfjLirtXuiva  avOpurrros  i<f>vT€v<rev  —  A  man  planted  a  vine¬ 
yard.  This  figure  of  the  vineyard  is  taken  from  Is.  51*2.  Even 
the  details  are  reproduced.  In  the  LXX  we  find  <f>payp.ov  irtpu- 

OrjKa  .  .  .  wKoSoprjaa  irvpyov  .  .  .  irpdkrjvLOv  wpv£a. 

<f>payfi6v  —  is  any  kind  of  fence,  or  wall,  that  separates  lands 
from  each  other.  {nroXrjviov  —  is  the  receptacle  for  the  juice  of 
the  grapes,  placed  under  the  Arjvos,  or  winepress,  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden.4  7rvpyov —  is  the  tower  from  which  the 
watchman  overlooked  the  vineyard.  It  was  also  used  as  a  lodge 
for  the  keeper  of  the  vineyard,  yewpyois  —  means  tillers  or  culti¬ 
vators .  i£i$ero  5  —  aire&r}p.rj<re  —  went  abroad.  Far  country ,  AV. 
is  an  exaggeration. 

i&dcro,  instead  of  - Soto ,  Tisch.  WH.  K  AB*  CKL. 

2.  T(S  Kaip<o  —  at  the  season ,  at  the  proper  time.  As  this  vine¬ 
yard  was  equipped  with  a  winepress,  this  would  not  be  at  the 
grape  harvest,  but  any  time  following  the  winemaking.  Aa/fy  airo 
t.  Kapiruiv  —  The  vineyard  was  let  out  on  shares,  the  owner  receiv¬ 
ing  a  certain  part  of  the  product. 

rwv  KCLpriav,  instead  of  roO  /caprov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  n  BCLN  A 
33,  433,  three  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Pesh. 


1  See  11*8  1213.  2  Mt.  2i<s. «.  *  Lk.  2o9- 1». 

4  AV.  wine-fat.  Fat  is  an  old  English  word  for  vat.  RV.,  pit  for  the  winepress. 
6  This  vb.  is  common  in  Grk.,  but  occurs  in  N.T.  only  in  this  parable  in  the 
Synoptics.  The  irregular  form,  «£«6«ro  for  -6oro,  is  also  repeated. 
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3.  Kat  Xapovris  avrov  ifktpav 1  —  And  they  took  (him),  and  beat 
him . 

Kal,  instead  of  ol  Si,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A  33,  mss.  Lat  Vet 
Memph. 

4.  KaKtivov  €K€<f>a\i(xxmv *  Kal  rjTLfiaaav  —  and  that  one  they  beat 
about  the  head \  and  insulted \ 

•  Omit  XidopoXfoa pres,  having  stoned \  before  iK§<pa\luxrav,  Tisch.  Treg. 
WH.  RV.  N  BDL  A  1,  28,  33,  91,  118,  299,  Latt.  Egyptt.  ixeipaXltMrar, 
instead  of  - alwrap ,  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  n  BL.  J)Tifia<rav,  instead  of  dirArrei- 
Xap  epirop,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  n  BL  33,  Latt.  Egyptt. 

<rap  Treg.  RV.  D. 

5.  Kai  aAAov  awiartiXf.  —  And  he  sent  another . 

Omit  tt&Xip,  again ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCDL  A  33,  mss.  Lat.  Vet 
Egyptt.  ow  before  pip  instead  of  robs,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  h  BDL  A  1, 33, 
and  before  Si  same  except  D. 

#cat  7toAAovs  aAAov?,  ovs  filv  Scpovrcs,  ou?  &7roKT€wovTC$  —  and 
many  others  ( they  maltreated ),  beating  some,  and  killing  some . 
The  verb  to  be  supplied  here  has  to  be  taken  from  the  general 
statement  of  the  treatment  of  the  messengers  by  the  cultivators 
of  the  vineyard,  as  the  participles  must  agree  with  ol  ytuspyoL 
understood,  and  denote  the  several  kinds  of  maltreatment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jesus  has  in  mind  here  the  treatment  of 
the  prophets  by  the  rulers  and  people,  of  which  there  is  frequent 
mention  by  the  O.T.  writers.8  The  parable  is  thus  not  an  analogy, 
but  an  allegory. 

6.  *Eti  cm  cl^cv,  vtov  aya irrjfrov  *  dbrcoTaAc  avrov  IfryaTov  irpos 
avrov?  —  Still  (after  losing  all  these),  he  had  one  (other  to  send),  a 
beloved  son  :  he  sent  him  last  to  them .  ivrpamjaovrai  tov  vtov  pov 
—  they  will  respect  my  Son}  The  Son  in  the  allegory  represents 
Jesus  himself.  The  nation,  which  had  rejected  God’s  servants, 
the  prophets,  will  finally  put  to  death  the  Son  himself,  the 
Messianic  King. 

vldp,  instead  of  vldp  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BC2 * 4  L  A  33, 
Hard.  (Pesh.).  Omit  afrrod  his  after  dyaTrjrdp,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n 
BCDL  A  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt.  Vulg.  Pesh.  Omit  Kal  after  dirArretAe 
Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BLX2  A  13,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Pesh. 


1  e&etpay  means  they  flayed  him ,  literally.  This  modified  meaning,  they  beat  him , 
does  not  belong  to  the  best  usage,  though  it  is  found  sometimes  from  Aristophanes 
down. 

2  €Kt<f>a\ltt><Tav  is  evidently  a  corrupt  form  of  iKt^aKaitocrav,  and  that  word  is  treated 

as  if  it  came  from  instead  of  Ke^aXaiov.  Properly,  it  means  to  bring  under 

heads ,  to  summarise,  but  here,  apparently,  to  wound  in  the  head.  It  occurs  only 
here  in  the  N.T.  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 

*  2  Chr.  36U.  w  Neh.  9*  Jer.  25^. 

4  On  the  use  of  the  acc.,  instead  of  the  regular  dat,  see  Win.  32,  z  b,  a. 
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8.  Kcu  ifcifiakov  avrov  e£a)  tov  apweXCivos 1 — and  threw  him  out 
of  the  vineyard.  They  put  this  indignity  on  his  body,  as  this  fol¬ 
lowed  the  killing. 

Insert  airrov  after  i&j 3a\ov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  ABCDMN  m  mss. 

Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Syrr. 

9.  Ti  TTQvqaii  6  Kvptos  tot)  &p.7reX(bvos ;  —  What  will  the  master  of 
the  vineyard  do  ? 

Omit  ofo,  then ,  after  rl,  Tisch.  WH.  BL  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

cAcixrcrat  kcu  cwraAcVei  —  he  will  come  and  destroy .  According 
to  Mt.  2 141,  Jesus  drew  this  answer  from  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  themselves. 

10.  OvSc 2  ttjv  ypa<f>r]v  iravnjv  dvcyvoiTc ;  —  And  did  you  not  read 
this  Scripture  ?z 

In  the  original,  this  stone,  rejected  by  the  builders,  but  become 
the  head  of  the  comer,  is  Israel  itself,  rejected  by  the  nations, 
defeated  and  exiled,  but  destined  by  God  for  the  chief  place 
among  them  all.  The  Psalm  was  sung  probably  after  the  return 
from  the  exile,  when  everything  indicates  that  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  when  it  seemed  as  if  God 
was  taking  the  first  step  towards  the  aggrandizement  of  the  chosen 
people. 

cy evrjOrj  els  4  KttfxiXyv  ycuvtas  5  —  became  the  head  of  the  corner , 
denoting  the  comer  stone,  which  binds  together  the  two  sides  of 
the  building,  and  so  becomes  architecturally  the  most  important 
stone  in  the  structure.  The  story  that  there  was  a  stone  in  the 
building  of  the  Temple  which  had  such  a  history,  is  unnecessary 
to  account  for  so  natural  a  metaphor,  and  evidently  arose  from  the 
metaphorical  use  here. 

11.  irapa  Kvpiov  cycvcro  clvttj  —  this  (i corner  stone')  came  from 
the  Lord,  avrrj  evidently  refers  to  KefaXrjv  yamas.  In  the  orig¬ 
inal,  the  feminine  is  used,  but  obviously  according  to  Hebrew 
usage,  for  the  neuter,  referring  to  the  event  itself  as  ordered  by 
Jehovah.  But  the  use  of  the  fern,  to  translate  this  Heb.  fern,  is 
quite  without  precedent  in  the  N.T.,  and  is  unnecessary  here,  as 
we  have  a  grammatical  reference  to  the  fern.  Ke<f>a\rjv.  The 
meaning  is  “  This  comer  stone  came  from  the  Lord \  and  is  won¬ 
derful  in  our  eyes." 

This  use  of  the  passage  from  the  Ps.  by  Jesus  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  Messianic  application  of  O.T.  writings.  There 


1  On  this  use  of  the  adv.  as  a  prep.,  see  Win.  54, 6. 

2  On  the  meaning  of  oiM  without  a  preceding  negative,  see  Win.  55,  6 , 2. 

*  The  passage  is  Ps.  H822-  28. 

*  A  translation  of  the  Heb.  S  n^n.  Win.  29,  3  a. 

6  A  translation  of  the  Heb.  rqs  eMt. 
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can  be  no  doubt  from  the  context  that  the  historical  reference  is 
to  the  people  of  Israel  But  what  is  said  of  Israel  was  a  common 
and  proverbial  happening,  that  might  come  true  of  any  one  whose 
being  contained  within  itself  the  promise  of  better  things  than 
belonged  to  his  start  in  life,  and  is  especially  true  of  the  truly  reli¬ 
gious  person  or  nation.  Cf.  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed,  and 
Is.  53.  As  a  principle,  therefore,  it  would  apply  especially  to  the 
Messiah.  The  question,  whether  Jesus  used  the  passage  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  common  view  of  his  time  as  directly  Messianic,  or  only  as 
a  statement  of  this  principle,  depends  on  our  view  of  him.  It 
seems  to  be  a  rational  inference,  from  what  we  know  of  Jesus,  that 
he  had  derived  his  idea  of  the  Messianic  office  partly  from  the 
O.T.,  and  that  that  idea  is  possible  only  with  a  rational  treatment 
of  the  O.T.,  while  the  current  view  of  his  time  would  be  derived 
from  a  literalistic  and  irrational  treatment  of  it.  And  in  general, 
we  know  that  he  so  far  transcended  his  age  as  to  take  a  spiritual 
view  of  the  O.T.,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
would  not  include  the  rational  treatment  of  a  passage  like  this. 
That  is,  Jesus  would  see  in  it  not  a  direct  reference  to  himself,  but 
only  the  statement  of  a  principle  applicable  to  himself. 

12.  lyvuxrav  yap  ort  7rpos  avrovs  rrjv  TrapafioXrjv  cTttc — for  they 
kntiv  that  he  spoke  the  parable  against  them .  This  is  the  reason 
for  their  seeking  to  take  him,  not  for  their  fear  of  the  people. 
But  as  the  latter  statement  is  the  last  made,  Meyer  makes  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  cyvoxrav  to  be  the  oxAos  just  mentioned,  in  which  case  this 
would  be  a  reason  for  their  fear  of  the  people.  But  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  anything  to  indicate  such  a  change  of  subject  in 
Zyvoxmv,  and  this  is  a  greater  difficulty  than  the  one  which  Meyer 
seeks  to  remove.  Meyer’s  view  also  deprives  the  statement  of  its 
appositeness.1 

The  statement  that  they  knew  that  Jesus  spoke  this  parable 
against  them  is  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  it,  and  falls 
in  with  the  parable  itself,  and  with  its  context,  placed  as  it  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  controversy  between  himself  and  the  authorities. 
It  is  directed  against  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  pointing  out  their  sin 
in  rejecting  one  after  another  of  the  prophets,  culminating  in  their 
murder  of  the  Messiah  himself,  and  predicting  their  fate  in  con¬ 
sequence.  But  Mt.,  while  he  makes  the  same  statement,  v.45, 


1  See  Win.  61,7*. 
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about  the  reference  of  the  parable,  makes  Jesus  say,  v.48,  that  the 
kingdom  shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  a  nation  produc¬ 
ing  its  fruits.  This  would  seem  to  make  the  parable  apply  to  the 
nation,  and  not  to  the  hierarchy.  Everything  else,  however,  in 
Mt.,  as  in  Mk.  and  Lk.,  points  to  the  hierarchy.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  Mt.  therefore,  in  v.48,  adds  to  the  parable,  post  cventum, 
that  the  nation  was  to  share  the  fate  of  its  rulers,  and  be  super¬ 
seded  in  their  theocratic  position  by  another  (Gentile)  nation. 
It  plainly  does  not  belong  here,  as  the  effect  would  be  to  bring 
rulers  and  people  together  against  Jesus,  whereas  the  statement  is 
repeatedly  made  that,  so  far,  it  is  Jesus  and  the  people  against 
the  rulers. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  PATINO  TRIBUTE  TO  ROME 

13-17.  Jesus  is  approached  by  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
with  the  question  whether  it  is  authorized  under  the  the¬ 
ocracy  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Roman  emperor ,  hoping  to  draw 
from  him  an  answer ,  compromising  him  either  with  the 
Roman  government  or  with  the  people.  Jesus  answers  by 
pointing  to  the  image  and  viscription  of  the  emperor  on  the 
coin  as  a  proof  of  their  obligation  to  him ,  and  bids  them 
pay  to  C cesar  what  belongs  to  himy  and  to  God  what  belongs 
to  him. 

13.  tyapioxuitiv  k.  r.  'Hpw&avwv  —  These  emissaries  were  chosen, 
because  they  occupied  different  sides  of  the  question  proposed  to 
him.  The  Pharisees  owed  their  popularity  partly  to  their  intense 
nationality  and  their  hatred  of  foreign  rule.  The  Herodians,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  adherents  of  the  Herods,  who  owed  what 
power  they  possessed  to  the  Roman  government.  Neither  party, 
however,  took  an  extreme  position.  The  Pharisees  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Zealots ;  they  submitted  to  the  inevitable. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Herods  had  any  particular  love 
for  the  government  that  had  helped  them  to  power,  to  be  sure, 
but  had  taken  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  make  themselves 
supreme,  and  the  Herods  only  their  tributaries.  Still,  as  to  the 
question  of  the  paying  of  tribute,  with  all  the  corollaries,  they 
would  be  divided,  and  Jesus  must  offend  one,  or  the  other,  by  his 
answer,  dypcixnixri  Adya> —  they  may  catch  him  with  a  word.  The 
word  is  to  be  not  his  own,  but  their  question,  artfully  contrived  to 
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entangle  him.  The  figure  is  that  of  the  hunter  with  his  net  or 
snare.1 

14.  Kot  Aflorrcs  Xcyovatv  avr<p  —  and  coming,  they  say  to  him . 

/cal  instead  of  ol  Si,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDL  A  33,  mss.  Lat  Vet 

Egyptt. 

This  address  of  his  artful  enemies  is  well  described  in  the 
aypewruxn.  The  question  which  they  have  to  propose  is  one 
bristling  with  dangers,  but  then ,  they  tell  him,  that  is  just  what 
you  do  not  care  for.  You  have  a  sole  regard  for  the  truth ,  not  for 
consequences  nor  persons.  At&uncaAe  —  Teacher.  They  said  Rabbi. 
aXrj^rjs  —  true ,  i.e.  truthful.  ko!  ov  /acA«  <tol  ircpl  ovSevos  —  and 
carest  not  for  any  one.  This  shows  the  particular  kind  of  regard 
for  the  truth  which  they  had  in  mind.  It  was  one  which  did  not 
stand  in  fear  of  man,  would  not  be  hindered  by  awe  -of  kings,  not 
even  of  the  Roman  emperor,  ov  yap  /JAcnw  cfe  irpooomov  — for 
thou  dost  not  look  at  the  person  of  men;  dost  not  pay  attention  to 
those  things  which  belong  to  outward  condition,  such  as  rank  or 
wealth.  This  is  a  widening  of  the  meaning  of  wpooww,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Heb.  rrjv  o8ov  t.  ©cov  —  the  way  of  God \  the  course  pre¬ 
scribed  for  men  by  God.2 *  Ifeori  Krjvo-ov 8  Kalaapi 4 * 6 *  Sdvvai  rj  ov ;  — 
Is  it  right  to  give  tribute  to  Ccesar  or  not?  This  question  took  on 
a  special  form  among  the  Jews,  who  claimed  to  be  the  members 
of  a  theocracy,  so  that  paying  tribute  to  a  foreigner  would  seem 
like  disloyalty  to  the  Divine  government.  The  question  of  policy, 
or  necessity,  is  kept  in  the  background,  and  the  problem  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  rightfulness  of  paying  such  tribute,  rj  ov  —  1}  p.rj.B 

15.  *0  8k  o>5  (t8wv)  avrutv  ttjv  {nroKpunv  —  But  he ,  knowing 
( seeing )  their  dissimulation . 

IShv,  instead  of  clSus,  Tisch.  N  *  D  13,  28,  69,  346,  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

inroKpioiv  —  this  word  has  been  transliterated  into  our  word 
hyprocrisy  at  a  great  loss  of  picturesqueness  and  force.  It  means 
acting ,  from  which  the  transition  to  the  meaning  dissimulation  is 
easy.  What  Jesus  knew  about  these  men  was,  that  they  were 
playing  a  part  in  their  compliments,  and  their  request  for  advice. 
They  were  acting  the  part  of  inquirers ;  really,  they  were  plotters. 
They  were  trying  to  compromise  him  either  with  the  government 
or  the  people.  In  his  trial  before  Pilate  we  see  what  use  they  in- 


1  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 

2  This  use  of  o$o«  is  familiar  in  the  Heb.  but  uncommon,  though  not  unknown, 
in  the  Greek. 

8  kt)v<tov  is  the  Latin  word  census,  meaning  a  registration  of  persons  and  prop¬ 
erty  on  which  taxation  is  based.  In  the  N.T.,  it  denotes  the  tax  itself. 

4  Kaitrapi  —  there  is  a  mixture  here  of  the  personal  and  the  titular  use  of  this 

name.  As  a  title  of  the  Roman  emperors,  it  takes  the  article  properly. 

6  ov  is  used  in  the  first  question,  because  it  is  one  of  objective  fctct.  n'n  in  the 

second,  because  it  is  a  question  of  proposed  action,  subjective.  Win.  55,  1  a. 

Q 
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tended  to  make  of  one  of  the  two  answers  to  which  they  thought 
he  was  reduced.  Lk.  23s.  ri  fie  vet paJ^ere ;  —  why  do  you  try  me  ? 
Our  word  tempt ,  in  the  sense  of  solicit  to  evil \  is  out  of  place  here.1 
What  they  were  doing  was  to  put  him  to  the  test  maliciously. 
Srjvapiov  —  a  shilling} 

The  point  of  Jesus’  reply  is,  that  the  very  coin  in  which  the 
tribute  is  paid  bears  on  its  face  the  proof  not  only  of  their  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  foreign  government,  but  of  their  obligation  to  it. 
Coinage  is  a  privilege  claimed  by  government,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
things  in  which  the  government  most  clearly  represents  the  interest 
of  the  governed.  Tribute  becomes  in  this  way,  not  an  extortion, 
or  exaction,  but  a  return  for  service  rendered. 

17.  'O  Sc  *1  rjcrdv*  elirev  avrois,  Ta  Kaurapos  arroSore  KcuVapi — 
And  Jesus  said  to  them ,  The  things  belonging  to  Ccesar  pay  to 
Caesar . 

*0  instead  of  Kai  &TroicptOels  6,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  H  BCL  A  33, 

Theb. 

diroSorc — pay.  They  had  said,  Souvoi,  give.  Jesus  makes  it  a 
matter  of  payment,  rd  KcuVapos  —  the  things  of  Ccesar.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  means,  Pay  to  the  Roman  government  Roman  coin . 
They  themselves  were  tacitly  recognizing  the  government,  and 
availing  themselves  of  their  privileges  under  it  by  using  its  coin, 
and  that  left  them  no  pretext  for  denying  its  rights.  The  coin 
represents  simply  the  right  of.  the  government.  The  image  and 
superscription  on  it  show  the  government  maintaining  to  the 
people  the  position  not  only  of  power,  but  of  rights.  It  is  in 
this,  as  in  all  things,  the  defender  of  rights.  This  gives  to  the 
government  itself  rights,  of  which  tribute  is  representative.  But 
our  Lord’s  reply  is  entirely  characteristic.  It  suggests,  rather  than 
amplifies  or  explains,  k.  rd  r.  ©eov  t<£  ©cw  —  and  the  things  be¬ 
longing  to  God  to  God.  The  way  in  which  they  had  presented 
the  question  implied  that  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  claims 
of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  governments.  But  Jesus  shows  them 
as  each  having  claims.  Caesar  has  claims,  and  also  God ;  pay 
both.  The  difficulty  with  the  Jews,  and  with  all  bodies  claiming 
to  represent  God,  is  that  they  are  zealous  for  him  in  a  partisan 
way,  jealous  of  his  prerogatives,  dignities,  and  the  like,  and  make 
that  do  service  for  a  real  loyalty  to  him.  These  men  were  eager 
to  assert  God’s  claim  against  a  foreign  king.  Jesus  was  anxious 
that  they  should  recognize  his  real  claims,  those  that  involved  no 
real  conflict,  but  belonged  in  the  wider  sphere  of  common  duties. 
k.  i(eOavfjLa£ov  —  and  they  wondered.  Well  they  might.  Jesus 


1  See  RV.  American  readings.  Classes  of  Passages. 

3  Penny ,  EV.  is  specially  misleading,  since  the  denarius  had  not  only  the  nomi¬ 
nal  value  of  our  shilling,  but  a  far  greater  relative  value,  as  it  was  a  day’s  wages. 
The  denarius  was  a  Roman  coin,  equivalent  to  ten  asses,  a  ten  as  piece. 
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had  not  only  parried  their  attack,  which  was  a  small  matter,  but 
had  thrown  light  on  a  very  difficult  question.  The  conflict  of 
duties  is  one  of  the  perplexities  of  life,  and  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  Christian  to  civil  government  is  often  one  of  the 
most  trying  forms  of  the  general  problem.  Jesus*  answer  is  prac¬ 
tically,  Do  not  try  to  make  one  duty  exclude  another ,  but  fulfil  one 
so  as  to  consist  with  all  the  rest  As  far  as  the  special  matter  is 
concerned,  it  recognizes  the  right  of  civil  government,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  those  who  live  under  a  theocracy  to  be  subject  to  civil 
authority,  an  obligation  not  abrogated,  but  enforced  by  their  duty 
to  God ;  that  the  Divine  obedience  does  not  exclude,  but  include 
other  obediences ;  and  finally,  that  human  government,  as  included 
thus  within  the  Divine  scheme  of  things,  is  among  the  economies 
to  be  conformed  to  its  perfect  idea. 

i%e0avfMfap,  instead  of  idavfuurav,  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  K  B, 


JESUS  ANSWERS  THE  PUZZLE  OF  THE  SADDUCEES 
ABOUT  THE  RESURRECTION 

18-27.  The  next  attack  on  Jesus  comes  from  another 
source .  The  Sadducees ,  the  priestly  class ,  being  disbelievers 
in  the  resurrection ,  bring  to  him  what  is  apparently  their 
standing  objection ,  of  a  woman  havmg  seven  husbands  here , 
and  ask  him  whose  wife  she  will  be  in  the  resurrection. 
Jesus'  answer  is  in  two  parts :  first,  that  there  is  no  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  resurrection  state  ;  and  secondly ,  that  when  God 
calls  himself  the  God  of  Abraham ,  Isaac ,  and  Jacob ,  their 
continued  life  is  implied.  Anything  else  is  inconsistent 
with  that  relation. 

18.  SaS&wKatot — The  word  denotes  the  sect  as  Zadokites. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  word  itself  comes  from  this  proper 
name  Zadok,  and  not  from  meaning  righteous .  Probably,  the 

particular  Zadok  meant  is  the  priest  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  fidelity  in  the  time  of  David.  2  Sam.  1524  sq.,  1  K.  i32  sq. 
After  the  return  from  the  exile,  among  the  different  families  con¬ 
stituting  the  priesthood,  the  sons  of  Zadok  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  chief  place.  They  were  the  aristocracy  of  the  priesthood, 
and  Ezekiel  assigns  them  exclusive  rights  to  its  functions.  Ez. 
4046  4319  4415  4811.  The  Sadducees,  that  is  to  say,  were  the  party 
of  the  priests,  and  especially  of  the  priestly  aristocracy.  As  a 
school  of  opinion,  they  were  characterized  by  the  denial  of  the 
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authority  of  tradition,  maintaining  the  sole  authority  of  the  written 
Scriptures.  As  corollaries  of  this,  they  denied  the  resurrection, 
and  the  existence  of  angels  or  spirits.1 2 * * * *  #cai  hrqpwrm  avrov,  A.c- 
yovres  —  and  they  questioned  him ,  saying . 

iTTjpu>T(opt  instead  of  iirripfrniaar,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCDL  A  33, 
Latt.  Pesh.  Memph. 

19.  Kal  firj  d<f>rj  rbcvov ,  fro  \df3r)  6  dSeAc^o?  avrov  rrjv  ywaiKa  — 
and  leave  no  child \  that  his  brother  take  the  woman . 

tIkpop,  instead  of  rirpa,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg :  WH.  RV.  n  BL  A  1,18, 
241,  299,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Omit  atirov  after  rijp  7 waitca,  Tisch. 
Treg.  WH.  h  BCL  A  1,  61,  209,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

This  quotation  is  from  Deut.  25s  6.  It  is  introduced  in  order  to 
show  that  the  law  itself  provides  for  these  successive  marriages, 
thus  expressly  legalizing  these  successive  relations,  which  the  res¬ 
urrection  would  make  simultaneous.  Their  question  is,  therefore, 
whether  the  same  Scriptures  teach  this,  and  the  resurrection,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  it.  The  quotation  does  not  attempt  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  language. 

21.  fir)  KaTaAt7rajv  (nrtpfia s  —  not  having  left  seed . 

fii)  KdTaXtirwp,  instead  of  Kal  ofidi  airrbs  icpijKc,  and  neither  did  he  leave , 
Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A  33,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt. 

22.  Kal  oi  €7rTa  ovk  b(f>T)Kav  mrlpfjjcL  —  and  the  seven  left  no  seed. 

Omit  f\apop  a&rijp  ...  Kal  before  ofa  d<pr)Kap ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  « 
BCDL  A  28,  33,  Memph. 

This  childlessness  is  specified  as  the  chief  element  in  the  inde¬ 
terminateness  of  the  question,  since  if  either  of  them  had  had 
children,  that  might  have  decided  the  question  to  whom  the 
woman  belonged. 

la^aTov  rravnav  8  Kal  rj  ywr)  arrtOavcv  —  last  of  all  the  woman  died 
also. 

ftf’xaToi',  instead  of  ArxdrTj,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCGHKL  All  I, 
*3>  28,  33,  69,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt.  Pesh. 

23.  cv  TQ  avacTTaxTu  Ttvos  avrcuy  ccrrai  ywrf ; — In  the  resurrection , 
whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  them  ?  This  was  probably  the  standing 
puzzle  of  the  Sadducees,  in  which  they  sought  to  discredit  the 
resurrection  by  reducing  it  to  an  absurdity. 

Omit  otivi  therefore ,  before  dpa<rrd<rett  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  m  BC*  EF 
IILSUVX  m  two  mss.  I^at.  Vet.  Omit  6rap  Awurru«ri»»,  whenever  they 
arise.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BCDL  A  28,  33,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt.  Pesh. 


1  See  Schiirer,  II.  2,  26,  II. 

2  ni » is  used  here,  instead  of  ov,  because  the  denial  is  in  some  way  subjective, 

gives  it  something  the  tone  of  "  so  the  story  goes.” 

®  icrxciTov  is  here  an  adv.  and  denotes  the  last  of  a  series  of  events,  and  its  con¬ 

junction  with  iravTM  denoting  persons  is  therefore  incongruous.  Hence  the  sub¬ 

stitution  of  4*x*ni  by  some  copyist.  Cl  1  Cor.  15s. 
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24.  *E <jnf  avrois  6  *Ii/crovs,  Ov  8tc 1  rovro  irXavaoOc,  fxr]  ct8orc$  ro« 
ypa<f>as,  (irjSk  rrjv  Svvafuv  rov  ©cov  ;  Jesus  said  to  them ,  Is  it  not  on 
this  account  that  you  err ,  because  you  know  not  the  Scriptures , 
nor  the  power  of  God  ?  8t a  rovro  points  forward  to  the  firj  ciSotcs,1 
the  part,  being  used  causally.  What  follows  in  v.25*28,  develops 
these  two  defects  in  their  consideration  of  the  matter.  Their 
ignorance  of  the  power  of  God  is  taken  up  first,  in  v.25. 

*E <prj  a&roii  b  Ti^rovr,  instead  of  Kal  &TOKpideh  6  Ti jeovs  ehrev  abrois, 

Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCL  A  33,  Memph.  Pesh. 

25.  This  verse  contains  Jesus*  statement  of  the  power  of  God 
in  the  resurrection.  He  has  power  not  only  to  raise,  but  so  to 
change  the  body,  that  marriage  ceases  to  be  one  of  its  functions. 
It  was  because  they  were  ignorant  of  this,  that  the  Sadducees 
thought  their  case  of  seven  husbands  would  be  an  argument 
against  the  resurrection. 

orav  .  .  .  dmorwo-iv  —  whenever  they  arise .  orav  leaves  the  time 
of  the  resurrection  indefinite,  yapltovrai —  denotes  the  act  of 
the  father  in  bestowing  his  daughter  in  marriage.2  ayyeXoi  — 
the  angels  come  as  a  race,  not  from  procreation,  but  directly  from 
creation.  The  power  of  God  appears  in  this,  in  the  transforma¬ 
tion  and  clarifying  of  the  resurrection  body,  so  that  marriage  is 
not  a  part  of  the  future  state. 

ya/dtorrai,  instead  of  yafiltncovrai ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  N  BCDGLU  A  I, 

124,  209.  Omit  ol  after  &yye\ot,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  K  CDFKLMU 

All  Memph.  Hard. 

26.  This  verse  shows  their  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  their  ancestors,  language  which  is 
inconsistent  with  their  mortality. 

cv  rrj  3 4  MonJcrca}?,  €7rt  rdv  fiarov*  —  in  the  book  of  Moses ,  at 
the  place  concerning  the  bush . 

row,  instead  of  ri}s,  before  /3<£rov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  k  ABCLX  TAn. 

irwj,  instead  of  cJj,  before  ehrev,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCLU  A  108, 131. 

Omit  6,  the,  before  Qcbt  T<rad/r,  and  Gedt  Ta*w/9,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BD, 
two  passages  in  Origen. 

27.  Ovk  2<rriv  ©cos  v€Kpwv  aWa  £<ovrt ov  —  Without  the  art.,  ©cos 
becomes  the  pred.,  not  the  subj.,  and  vcKpwv  is  also  anarthrous,  so 
that  it  reads,  He  is  not  a  God  of  dead  men ,  but  of  living. 


1  Mh  is  the  negative  used,  because  the  statement  is  made  by  Jesus  as  a  conject¬ 
ure,  of  which  he  asks  their  opinion. 

2  See  1  Cor.  788.  y<l fii^ovrai  is  a  Biblical  word. 

8  0i0Ao*  is  originally  the  name  of  the  papyrus  plant,  from  which  paper  was  made, 
and  then  a  book  or  scroll.  The  quotation  is  from  Ex.  3®. 

4  The  use  of  «Vi  is  analogous  to  that  with  the  gen.  of  persons  or  things  to  locate 
an  event  by  its  connection  with  some  person  or  thing ;  at  the  passage  which  tells 
about  the  bush .  Win.  47,  g,  d. 
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As  this  is  commonly  explained,  it  is  made  to  hinge  on  the  use 
of  the  present,  instead  of  the  past.  The  statement  is,  he  is  their 
God,  not  he  was;  and  hence,  they  are  still  living.  But  this  is  a 
non  sequitur ,  since  it  is  a  common  expression  in  regard  to  both 
dead  and  living,  and  would  be  taken  in  the  same  sense,  or  used  in 
the  same  sense,  by  either  Pharisees  or  Sadducees.  But  it  follows 
from  the  nature  of  God  that,  when  he  calls  himself  the  God  of 
any  people,  certain  things  are  implied  in  the  statement  about 
these  people,  e.g.  that  they  are  righteous,  not  sinners ;  blessed,  not 
wretched ;  and  here  living,  not  dead.  That  is,  immortality  may 
be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  God  himself  in  the  case  of  those 
whom  he  calls  his.  But  Jesus  applies  it  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  generally,  and  not  simply  of  the  righteous  dead.  What  the 
Sadducees  denied  was  the  possibility  of  the  resurrection  on  mate¬ 
rialistic  grounds ;  at  the  basis  of  their  denial  of  the  resurrection 
was  the  other  denial  of  spiritual  being.1  But  Jesus  proves  the 
possibility  of  the  resurrection  by  examples.2  Notice  that  Jesus 
does  not  reveal  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  but  argues  it  from 
acknowledged  premises.  Given,  he  says,  the  fact  of  God,  and  the 
resurrection  follows.  He  recognizes  the  rational  ground  of  im¬ 
mortality.  And  what  is  of  more  importance,  he  recognizes  the 
validity  of  our  intuition  about  God.  We  can  say  that  certain 
things  may  be  assumed  about  him  on  first  principles. 

Omit  6  before  0e6r,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BDKLM  marg.  All.  Omit  ©e&s 
before  {wvtwv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  ABCDFKM  marg.  UX  All  Latt. 
Egyptt.  Pesh. 

ttoXv  ir\ava<T0€  — you  make  a  great  mistake .  This  concise  state¬ 
ment  at  the  close  makes  an  abrupt,  but  for  that  reason,  forcible 
ending  of  the  conversation. 

Omit  vfieh  o5v,  you  therefore ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  x  BCL  A  one  ms, 
Lat  Vet.  Memph. 


A  SCRIBE  QUESTIONS  JESUS  CONCERNING  THE 
FIRST  COMMANDMENT 

28-34.  A  Scribe ,  apparently  without  the  usual  prejudices 
of  his  class ,  and  impressed  by  his  atiswer  to  the  Sadducees , 


i  See  Acts  238. 

3  Compare  Paul’s  proof  of  the  resurrection  by  the  case  of  Jesus.  1  Cor.  is13  sqq. 
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approaches  Jesus  with  an  honest  question  as  to  the  first  of 
the  commandments  of  the  Law ,  Jesus  answers  with  the 
quotation  from  Dent,  used  at  the  beginning  of  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  affirming  the  unity  of  God \  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  duty  of  loving  him  with  an  undivided  heart ,  He 
adds  a  second  command  from  Lev,,  bidding  the  people  of 
God  to  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves.  The  Scribe 
assents  to  this,  and  adds  that  obedience  to  this  law  of  love 
is  a  greater  thing  than  all  sacrifices.  Whereupon ,  Jesus 
assures  him  that  he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God, 
But  his  enemies  are  evidently  satisfied — they  do  not  dare 
to  question  him  further. 

Judging  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  led  to  put  this  question  hy 
seeing  how  well  Jesus  had  answered  the  Sadducees,  and  from  his 
commendation  of  our  Lord’s  reply  to  himself,  as  also  from  our 
Lord’s  commendation  of  his  answer,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Scribe  did  not  ask  this  question  in  a  captious  spirit.  He  thought, 
Here  is  possibly  an  opportunity  to  get  an  answer  to  our  standing 
question ,  about  the  first  commandment,  Mt.  states  the  matter 
differently,  making  him  one  of  a  group  of  Pharisees,  who  gathered 
about  Jesus  with  the  usual  purpose  of  testing  him.  He  also  omits 
the  mutual  commendation  of  Jesus  and  the  Scribe.1  Lk.  puts  this 
scene  at  the  beginning  of  Jesus’  ministry  in  Southern  Palestine. 
He  coincides  with  Mt.  in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  question, 
saying  that  the  lawyer  dvtcrrrj  iKTrapd£(ov.* 

28.  iSwv  (ei8u>s)  on  kclAws  AttckplOtj  avrois,  iwrjpun'rja’ev  avrov, 
Ilota  €<rrl  ivroXrj  irpwrrj  wdvrwv3  —  seeing  ( knowing )  that  he 
answered  them  well,  asked  him ,  What  ( sort  of)  commandment 
is  first  of  all? 

ISbv,  instead  of  clSbs,  Tisch.  Treg.  h  *  CDL  1,  13,  28,  69,  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

Vulg.  4trro\ii  Trp&rri  tc&vtwv,  instead  of  iraaCsv  rwv  IvroX&r,  Tisch. 

Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCLU  A  33,  108,  127,  131,  Memph.  Syrr. 

irola  asks  about  the  quality  of  command,,  as  if  the  scribe  had  in 
mind  the  different  classes  of  laws.  This  is  indicated  also  by  his 
reply,  v.88. 


1  Mt.  22^.  a  Lk.  io25-«7. 

8  On  the  gender  of  navrvv,  see  Win.  27,  6.  On  this  use  of  warm*  with  superla¬ 
tive,  the  only  case  in  N.T.,  see  Win.  36,  note. 
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29.  'AiracptOr)  6  'Irj&ovs,  "On  irptarq  cotiv  —  Jesus  answered ',  The 
first  is. 

’Atc/c/Mt;  6  *1  Tj<rovSy  instead  of  *0  Si  *lrj<rous  dxcKpldj) ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 

RV.  n  BL  A  33,  Memph.  Pesh.  Omit  ain&,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  on 

same  authority.  itrrlp,  instead  of  xcuru)i»  tup  4pto\Qp,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 

RV.  n  BL  A  Memph. 

*Akovc,  *1  crparjK,  Kvpio?  6  ®cos  Kvpto?  cts  cort  —  Hear ,  O 

Israel \  The  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one }  These  words,  calling 
the  attention  of  Israel  to  the  oneness  of  Jehovah,  were  used  at  the 
beginning  of  morning  and  evening  prayer  in  the  temple,  as  a  call 
to  worship.  Kvpux,  Lord,  is  the  translation  of  the  Heb.  Yahweh, 
and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  the  second  Kvpios  is  subject  in¬ 
stead  of  predicate.2  This  unity  has  for  its  conclusion,  that  worship  is 
not  to  be  divided  among  several  deities,  but  concentrated  on  one. 

30.  ayamjo-cis —  thou  shalt  love .  Love  is  the  duty  of  man 
toward  God,  and  this  is  in  itself  a  revelation  of  the  nature  of  God. 
It  is  only  one  who  loves  who  demands  love,  and  only  one  in  whom 
love  is  supreme  demands  love  as  the  supreme  duty.  He  requires 
of  men  what  is  consonant  with  his  own  being.  0X175  7775  #cap8uis  — 
from  all  the  heart.  The  preposition  denotes  the  source  of  the  love. 
It  is  to  be  from  all  the  heart  on  the  same  principle  of  the  unity  of 
God.  Being  one,  he  requires  an  undivided  love.  This  is  added 
to  the  Sept,  statement,  which  includes  only  the  Stama?, 

and  loyyos.  The  Heb.  includes  the  KapSlas,  but  omits  8tavota?. 
KapSta  is  the  general  word  for  the  inner  man ;  is  the  soul,  the 
life-principle,  &avota  is  the  mind,  and  ict^vs  is  the  spiritual  strength. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  classification,  or  exactness  of  statement, 
but  simply  to  express  in  a  strong  way  the  whole  being. 

Omit  airrrj  irpurrr)  4pto\ i>,  this  is  the  first  commandment,  Tisch.  (Treg. 

marg.)  WH.  RV.  h  BEL  A  Egyptt. 

31.  Aevrcpa  avrrj  —  The  second  is  this. 

Omit  Kal,  And,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BL  A  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

Omit  Spola,  like ,  Tisch.  (Treg.  marg.)  WH.  RV.  n  BL  A  Egyptt 

The  Scribe  did  not  ask  for  the  second  commandment,  but  the 
statement  is  incomplete  without  it.  Our  Lord  wished  to  show 
that  this  first  commandment  did  not  stand  at  the  head  of  a  long 
list  of  heterogeneous  commands,  among  which  it  was  simply  pri¬ 
mus  inter  pares,  but  that  it  was  one  of  two  homogeneous  com¬ 
mands,  which  exhausted  the  idea  of  righteousness.  This  second 
commandment  does  not  stand  in  the  O.T.  in  the  commanding 
position  of  the  first,  but  is  brought  in  only  incidentally  in  Lev. 


1  Deut.  6 *• 5.  This  is  quoted  just  as  it  stands  in  the  Sept. 
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1918,  where,  moreover,  neighbor  is  evidently  restricted  to  a  brother 
J e w.  J esus  puts  it  in  a  commanding  position,  and  widens  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  neighbor  to  fellowman.  w?  o-cavrov  —  the  degree  of  the 
love  to  God  is  expressed  by  “  from  all  thy  heart  ” ;  the  degree  of 
human  love  is  “  as  thyself.”  The  love  of  God  includes  in  itself  all 
other  affections,  but  this  love  of  the  neighbor  has  over  against  it  a 
love  of  self,  with  which  Jesus  allows  it  to  divide  the  man.  This 
self-love  is  already  there,  monopolizing  the  man,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  is  to  subordinate  it  to  the  16ve  of  God,  and  to  coordinate  it 
with  the  love  of  man. 

32.  icoAxo?,  StSaoTcaXe*  C7r*  SArjOeCas  c Tires,  on  cts  €<rri  —  Well \ 
teacher  !  you  said  truly  that  he  is  one.  AV.  Well \  Master ;  thou 
didst  speak  the  truth  ;  for ,  etc.  This  is  not  wrong,  but  what  follows 
on  is  so  nearly  what  Jesus  said,  that  it  seems  more  natural  to  make 
it  a  repetition  of  that,  than  a  reason  for  the  scribe’s  approval  of 
it.  RV.  Of  a  truth ,  Master,  thou  hast  well  said \  that \  etc. 
The  distribution  of  the  words  and  of  emphasis  is  against  this. 
It  would  read  iir  d\ rjOcias  #caAu>?  cbrcs. 

Omit  OeSs,  God ’  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  ABKLMSUX  TAII  one  ms. 

Lat.  Vet.  many  mss.  Vulg.  Pesh. 

ovk  toTiv  dAA.09  ttXtjv  airrdv  —  there  is  no  other  but  he.  This 
addition  to  Jesus’  words  is  taken  by  the  Scribe  from  Deut.  485  J®. 
His  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  man  entering  into  the  love  of 
God  differs  again  from  that  of  Jesus.  The  following  table  shows 
them  all  together. 

Heb.  icapdla,  iftvxh,  l<rx& *• 

Sept.  Siarola ,  i'vxl,  l*xvs. 

Jesus.  icapdla,  'pvx’fh  Sutvola,  Urxk. 

Scribe.  xapdLa,  avveais,  laxvs. 

But  of  course,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  the  two  latter 
representing  only  the  oratio  variata  of  the  writer. 

33.  Omit  icai  tfXryj  rijs  'I'vxv**  and  from  all  the  soul ,  Tisch.  (Treg. 

marg .)  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A  I,  118,  209,  299,  one  ms.  Lat  Vet.  Memph. 

irepur<rfrrepov,  instead  of  xXetor,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A  33.  Omit 

tQv  before  Ovoiur,  Treg.  WH.  ABDX  TIL 

TT€pur<r6r€pov  —  a  more  eminent  thing.  The  positive  expresses 
the  idea  of  eminence,  of  surpassing  other  things,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  denotes  a  higher  degree  of  this  quality.  oAoxavru/xd- 
twv1  —  whole  burnt  offerings .2  These  words  of  the  Scribe  are 
an  addition  to  what  Jesus  says  about  the  superiority  of  these  two 
commands.  Jesus  had  compared  them  simply  with  other  laws. 
The  Scribe  compares  them  specially  with  the  laws  of  sacrifice, 
after  the  manner  of  the  prophets. 


1  The  classical  Greek  has  the  verb  oAo«avr<w,  to  burn  whole ,  but  this  word  is  con* 
fined  to  the  Bible  and  to  Philo.  *  See  Ps.  40®  511®  50s-1®  Is.  i11  Hos.  5®. 
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34.  vowc^a>9  —  intelligently}  ov  puiKpav  d  &iro  rrjs  fiatnkcuLS  r. 
0cov  —  You  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  evident 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Scribe  received  the  statement  of  Jesus, 
and  his  ability  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it  so  as  to  develop  it  in 
his  own  way,  showed  that  he  himself  could  not  be  far  from  the 
kingdom,  with  whose  law  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  in  sympathy. 
To  be  friendly  to  its  ideas,  and  sympathetic  with  its  spirit,  was  the 
next  thing  to  actual  submission  to  it.  ovStU  ovkcti  croA/ia  avrov 
iirepoynjaai —  no  one  dared  to  question  him  further.  The  question 
of  the  Scribe  was  friendly,  but  the  whole  series  of  questions  to 
which  it  belonged  was  far  from  friendly;  it  was  captious  and 
hostile,  having  for  its  object  to  destroy  the  authority  of  Jesus  by 
showing  that  he  was  no  more  than  <any  other  teacher  when  he 
came  to  face  the  real  puzzles  of  the  learned  men.  But  Jesus  had 
shown  in  his  answers  no  mere  mastery  of  the  usual  weapons  of 
debate,  but  a  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  in  each  case,  so  that 
the  purpose  of  his  enemies  was  foiled,  and  his  authority  stood 
stronger  than  ever.  It  was  no  use  to  ask  him  questions  therefore, 
which  only  recoiled  on  the  questioners. 


JESUS’  QUESTION,  HOW  THE  MESSIAH  CAN  BE 
BOTH  SON  AND  LORD  OF  DAVID 

35-37.  Jesus  7iow  raises  a  question  himself.  Their  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  really  a  challenge  of  his  Messianic  claim. 
His  question  is  a  criticism  of  their  Messianic  idea.  They 
call  the  Messiah  Son  of  David ’  and  Jesus  asks  how  the 
exalted  language  of  the  Psalm  in  which  David  calls  him 
Lord  can  be  applied  to  one  who  is  only  David's  son. 

35.  airoKpiOeU  —  Answering  their  questions  now  by  propounding 
one  in  his  turn,  wtos  Xeyoxxnv  oi  ypappaTcis  ;  —  How  do  the  Scribes 
say ...  I  According  to  the  statement  of  Mt.,  he  asked  the  Scribes, 
What  do  you  think  about  the  Messiah  ?  whose  son  is  he  ?  And 
when  they  answered  David's,  then  he  raises  his  difficulty.  This 
simply  emphasizes  what  is  stated  also  In  our  account,  that  this  title 
is  treated  by  him  as  Rabbinical  rather  than  Scriptural. 

This  is  not  a  conundrum,  a  Scriptural  puzzle,  but  a  criticism  of 
the  Messianic  teaching  of  the  Rabbis.  By  emphasizing  his  descent 
from  David  as  the  essential  thing  about  him,  they  were  in  danger 
of  passing  over  the  really  important  matter,  which  made  him  not 


1  This  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 
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so  much  David’s  son,  but  his  Lord.  He  felt  that  the  title,  Son  of 
David,  into  which  the  Scribes  compressed  their  conception  of  the 
Messianic  position,  misrepresented  by  its  narrowness  the  pro¬ 
phetic  statement  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  involved  in  itself 
all  the  errors  of  current  Jewish  Messianism.  And  he  was  con¬ 
scious  himself  of  a  greatness  that  could  not  be  ascribed  to  his 
descent  from  David,  but  was  the  result  only  of  his  unique  relation 
to  God.  Hence  his  question,  which  does  not  intend  to  match 
their  riddles  with  another,  but  is  intended  to  expose  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Messianic  idea  taught  by  the  Rabbis.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  selects  a  passage  from  Ps.  no,  which  was  currently 
ascribed  to  David  and  was  classed  as  Messianic.  In  this  Psalm,  so 
interpreted,  David  is  made  to  address  the  Messianic  king  as  his 
Lord.  And  the  argument  is  made  to  hinge  on  this  address  — 
How  can  David  call  him  Lord ’  when  he  is  David's  son  ?  Right 
here,  then,  we  have  the  gravest  difficulty  to  be  encountered  any¬ 
where  in  regard  to  the  N.T.  acceptance  of  the  traditional  view 
of  the  O.T.  For  criticism  rejects  the  Davidic  authorship  of  this 
Psalm.  It  does  not  allege  plain  anachronisms,  as  in  many  Psalms, 
e.g.  the  mention  of  the  temple,  or  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
in  Psalms  ascribed  to  David.  But  there  are  other  signs  which 
point  plainly  to  the  great  improbability  of  Davidic  authorship. 
In  the  first  place,  it  belongs  to  a  group  of  Psalms,  Books  IV.  and 
V.,  of  the  Psalter,  which  is  evidently  of  late  date ;  and  the  reasons 
would  have  to  be  special  and  obvious  which  would  lead  us  to 
detach  it  from  the  rest.  Whereas,  it  bears  all  the  marks  common 
to  the  class.  Moreover,  if  it  was  written  by  David,  then  we  have 
to  suppose  that  there  was  some  person  occupying  his  own  position 
of  theocratic  king,  but  so  much  more  exalted  than  he  that  he 
calls  him  Lord.  And  this  could  only  be  the  Messiah,  the  final 
flower  of  the  Davidic  line,  whom  David  sees  in  vision.  But  the 
Psalm  in  that  case  would  stand  entirely  by  itself  as  being  simply  a 
vision  of  an  indefinite  future,  having  no  roots  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  whereas  all  O.T.  prophecy  is  of  an  immediate  future 
growing  directly  out  of  the  present  This  leads  immediately  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Psalm  is  addressed  by  the  Psalmist  to  some 
reigning  king,  who  is  also  somehow  a  priest,  and  that  the  writer 
cannot  himself  be  a  king.  And,  finally,  the  Messianic  conception 
in  the  time  of  David  had  reached  no  further  than  this,  that  his 
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royal  line  was  not  to  fail,  even  if  his  sons  and  successors  proved 
sometimes  unworthy.  But  the  idea  of  a  Messianic  king,  who  was 
to  be  the  ideal  and  climax  of  the  Davidic  line,  and  whom  David 
himself  could  call  Lord,  was  the  fruit  only  of  a  long  period  of 
national  disaster,  creating  the  feeling  that  only  such  a  unique 
person  could  restore  the  national  hopes.  The  idea  of  a  personal 
Messiah  belongs  to  the  period  succeeding  the  close  of  the  canon. 
This  is  the  essential  reason  for  rejecting  the  Davidic  authorship. 
How,  then,  if  David  did  not  write  the  Psalm,  can  we  account  for  our 
Lord’s  ascription  of  it  to  him  ?  The  explanation  that  will  account 
for  all  the  other  cases  of  this  kind,  viz.,  that  the  authorship  is  of 
no  account,  leaving  him  free  to  accept  the  current  view  as  a  mere 
matter  of  nomenclature  and  identification,  without  committing 
him  to  an  endorsement  of  it,  will  not  do  here,  since  the  argument 
turns  on  the  authorship.  But  the  real  explanation  of  all  the  cases 
is,  that  inspiration,  which  accounts  for  whatever  extraordinary 
knowledge  belonged  to  Jesus  in  his  earthly  life,  does  not  extend 
to  such  matters  of  critical  research  as  authorship.  Inspiration 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  moral  and  religious  intuitions,  and 
did  not  keep  even  Jesus  from  ignorance  of  matters  outside  of  its 
sphere.  And  here,  in  its  proper  sphere,  it  gave  him  a  view  of  the 
deeper  meaning  of  Scripture,  that  led  to  his  declaration  that  Son 
of  David  would  come  very  far  from  adequately  stating  their  view 
of  the  Messianic  king.  That  would  include  the  universalism  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah  of  Isaiah. 
Moreover,  it  would  include  a  unique  relation  to  God,  and  to 
universal  manhood,  that  would  place  him  in  a  different  class  from 
David,  and  an  exalted  position,  which  would  be  indicated  by  the 
titles  chosen  by  himself,  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God,  rather 
than  Son  of  David. 

36.  avros  AavciS  cTttcv  iv  tw  Ilvcv/xart  rai  'Ay tw,  Ef-jrcv  (6)  Kvpios 1 
tco  tcvpto)  fiov  —  David  himself  said  in  the  Holy  Spi/it,  the  Lord 
said  to  my  lord 

Omit  y  bp,  for,  after  aMs,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  k  BLT*1  A  13.  28, 

59»  ^9»  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Omit  6  before  Kvptos,  Treg.  WH.  BD. 

B  omits  it  in  Sept. 

iv  r<j>  II vcvfjuLTi  To>  'Ayicj)  —  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  This  phrase 
denotes  inspiration.  David  said  this  with  the  authority  that 


1  On  Kvpioc  without  the  art.  See  Win.  19, 1  a. 
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belongs  to  an  inspired  man.1  (6)  Kvpios  —  in  the  original,  this  is 
Yahweh  (Jehovah),  of  which  6  Kvpio?  is  the  translation  in  the 
Sept.2  v7rojr6Siov  twv  TroSwy  ( tov  —  a  footstool  of  thy  feet \ 

vtok&tu ),  under ,  instead  of  inrorddiov,  WH.  RV.  marg .  BD**  T*  28, 

Egyptt 

37.  Autos  Aa ueiS  Xeyct  av tov  Kvpiov — David  himself  calls  him 
Lord \  This  makes  the  difficulty  of  their  position  —  how  lordship 
and  sonship  go  together. 

Omit  odr,  therefore ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  h  BDLT11  A  28,  106,  251,  mss. 

Lat.  Vet  Egyptt 

6  7roA.us  o^Aos  —  the  great  multitude  present  at  the  feast,  the 
multitude  being  distinguished  from  the  leaders.  This  statement 
is  parallel  to  those  which  represent  Jesus,  all  through  this  contro¬ 
versy,  as  carrying  the  people  with  him. 


WARNING  AGAINST  THE  SCRIBES 

38-40.  Somewhere  in  the  course  of  his  teaching  on  this  last 
day  of  public  instruction,  Jesus  introduces  a  warning  against 
the  Scribes,  the  religious  teachers  and  leaders  of  his  time. 
He  charges  them  with  ostentation ,  an  unhealthy  cravmg  for 
position  and flattery,  and  a  fearful  inconsistency  between  the 
profuseness  of  their  worship  and  the  cruel  meanness  of  their 
lives.  Their  condemnation,  he  says,  will  be  greater  than  if 
they  had  been  consistently  wicked. 

38.  iv  rij  b-Sa-xd  —  in  the  course  of  his  teaching.  Mk. 
does  not  place  this  warning  exactly.  Nor  Lk.  Mt.  says  then . 
All  of  them  introduce  it  in  this  place.  But  the  warning  is  not 
against  those  qualities  of  the  Scribes  that  would  be  suggested  by 
their  misconception  of  the  Messianic  idea. 

$\ki rcrc  <3brd  —  Beware  of?  iv  oroAxus  iripiiraTtiv  —  to  walk  about 
in  long  robes .  These  oroW  were  the  dress  of  dignitaries,  such  as 
kings  and  priests  —  long  robes  reaching  to  the  feet.  cumw/Aovs  — 
salutations  of  respect. 

39.  irpttiTOKaOthpuis  4  —  first  seats . 


1  Mt.  says  iv  wvtvfian.  This  is  the  only  case  of  the  use  of  this  phrase  in  the 
Gospels. 

2  This  passage  is  quoted  from  the  Sept,  without  change.  *  See  on  816. 

4  This  word  is  found  only  here  and  in  the  parallel  passages  from  Mt.  and  Lk.  in 
the  N.T.,  and  elsewhere,  in  ecclesiastical  writings. 
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7rpo)TOKkurCas » 1  —  chief  ( reclining )  places ,  not  rooms,  AV.  What 
this  chief  place  at  table  was,  the  varying  custom  prevents  our 
saying. 

40.  oi  /cartaffiovTcs  —  If  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  nom.  is  an  irregularity,  as  its  noun  is  in  the  gen.2 * *  It 
is  better,  therefore,  to  begin  a  new  sentence  here,  making  oi  xa re- 
crtftoKTcs  the  subj.  of  \rjfu//ovrai  —  those  who  devour ,  etc.,  shall 
receive?  This  devouring  of  widows’  houses  would  be  under  the 
forms  of  civil  law,  but  in  contravention  of  the  Divine  law  of  love. 
irpo^axrti — for  a  covering .  That  is,  they  tried  to  hide  their 
covetousness  behind  a  show  of  piety.  See  i  Thess.  25,  where  the 
meaning  is,  that  the  apostle  did  not  use  his  preaching  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  as  a  mere  cloak  of  covetousness.  irepuraoTtpov  Kpipa  —  more 
abundant,  or  overflowing  condemnation .  The  adjective  is  strong. 
The  comparison  is  with  what  they  would  receive  if  they  made  no 
pretence  of  piety.  Notice  that  the  show,  as  it  is  commonly 
with  men,  is  of  religion,  while  the  offence  is  against  humanity. 
The  warning  is  addressed  to  the  people,  and  bids  them  beware  of 
religious  leaders  who  affect  the  outward  titles  and  trappings  of 
their  office,  and  offset  their  lack  of  humanity  by  a  show  of  piety. 

The  exact  verbal  correspondence  of  Mk.  and  Lk.  in  this  warn¬ 
ing  is  proof  positive  of  their  interdependence. 


JESUS'  COMMENDATION  OP  THE  WIDOW’S  OFFERING 

41-44.  The  day  closes  with  a  scene  in  the  treasury  of  the 
temple .  Jesus  is  watching  the  multitude  casting  their 
offerings  into  the  trumpet-shaped  mouths  of  this  receptacle, 
and  among  them  many  rich  men  casting  in  much .  But 
there  is  one  poor  widow ,  who  casts  in  two  small  coins,  worth 
about  a  third  of  a  cent,  and  Jesus  commends  her  as  having 
given  more  than  all  the  rest .  They ,  he  says,  gave  out  of 
their  excess  ;  she,  out  of  her  lack,  gave  all  her  living . 

41.  Kat  xafltcras  xaremvTt  tov  ya£o<f>a\vKLOv — And  having  taken 
a  seat  over  against  the  treasury . 

Omit  6  Ti7<ro0f,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A  two  mss .  Lat.  Vet. 

Memph. 


1  This  word  is  also  found  only  in  the  parallel  accounts  of  this  discourse,  and  in 
ecclesiastical  writings. 

2  See  Win.,  who  treats  it  as  an  annex  with  an  independent  structure.  59, 8  b, 

6a,  q. 

*  So  Grotius,  and  following  him,  Bengel,  Meyer,  and  others. 
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ya^o<f>v\aKLov  —  treasury}  The  treasury  meant  is  probably  that 
in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  having  thirteen  openings  shaped 
like  trumpets,  for  the  reception  of  temple  offerings  and  of  gifts 
for  the  poor.  % oAxov  —  literally,  dross,  but,  like  the  Latin  as,  a 
general  word  for  all  money.  ifiaWov  —  were  casting,  denoting 
the  repeated  act. 

42.  fua  —  one  widow;  contrasted  with  the  many  rich. 
8ix>  \ctrra,  o  ion  KoSpdvrrjs  —  the  Xeirrov  was  the  eighth  part  of  an 
as,  the  value  of  which  was  one  and  two-thirds  cents,  so  that  two 
Xeirrd  were  about  two-fifths  of  a  cent.  Ko&pdvrrjs  is  the  Latin  word 
quadrans,  meaning  a  quarter  of  an  as.  But  the  real  value  appears 
only  from  the  fact  that  the  denarius,  or  ten  asses,  was  a  day’s 
wages. 

43.  cfircv  avro is,  'A firjv  Xeya)  vfuv,  on  rj  yyiP0-  avny  17  irTwgrj  irXciov 
iravnav  ifSaXev  rtav  ftaWovroiv  els  to  ya(o<f>v\dtaov  —  said  to  them , 
Verily  I  say  to  you,  that  this  poor  widow  cast  in  more  than  all  who 
are  casting  into  the  treasury , 

elxer,  instead  of  \bf «,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  «  ABDKLU  AH,  two  mss, 

Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt.  Syrr.  t(3a\cv,  instead  of  /S^SXijire,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K°  (k* 

$/3aXXei')  ABDL  A  33.  pa\\6vTu>v,  instead  of  (3a\6rrwp9  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 

RV.  k  ABDLX  TAH. 

.  .  .  wAcZov  iravrwv  ZfiaXcv  rwv  fiaWovrwv — cast  in  more  than 
all  who  are  casting.  This  is  a  case  where  the  use  of  the  comp., 
instead  of  the  superl.,  is  misleading,  as  the  superl.  means  most  of 
them  all ,  whereas  the  comp,  strictly  means  more  than  all  together, 

44.  varepvjaeoss — This  expression  is  the  exact  opposite  of  srep- 
1  o-o-evovTos,  one  meaning  more  than  enough ,  and  the  other  less  than 
enough;  excess  and  deficiency,  RV.  superfluity  and  want,  oAov 
rov  fiiov  —  all  her  living,  her  resources.  The  idea  of  irepuracvcvov - 
ros  is  that  they  did  not  trench  on  their  resources,  but  gave  a  part 
only  of  what  they  had  over  and  above  that,  while  the  poor  widow 
gave  all  her  resources.  Hence,  while  the  real  value  of  their  gifts 
was  many  times  greater  than  hers,  the  ideal  value  of  hers  was  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  Money  values  are  not  the  standard  of  gifts 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  only  these  ideal  values.  It  is  only  as 
the  gift  measures  the  moral  value  of  the  giver,  that  it  counts  with 
him  who  looks  at  the  heart. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Mk.  closes  his  account  of  this  stormy  scene 
in  the  Temple  with  this  idyl.  The  connection  is  not  the  verbal 
and  superficial  relation  to  the  widows  of  v.40,  but  the  contrast 
between  the  outward  meagreness  and  inward  richness  of  the 
widow’s  service,  and  the  outward  ostentation  and  inward  barren¬ 
ness  of  the  Pharisees’  religion. 


1  A  Scriptural  word,  of  which  the  first  part  is  a  Persian  word  for  treasure. 
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JESUS'  DISCOURSE  ABOUT  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
THE  TEMPLE 

xm.  1-37.  As  they  are  coming  out  of  the  temple ,  the 
disciples  call  Jesus'  attention  to  the  greatness  of  the  stones, 
and  of  the  building  itself  Jesus  predicts  its  complete  de¬ 
struction.  They  ask  him  the  sign  of  this,  and  Jesus  shows 
them  first,  the  danger  that  they  will  be  deceived  by  false 
Messiahs,  and  by  premature  omens.  They  are  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  these,  but  are  to  look  out  for  themselves, 
• exposed  to  great  dangers,  and  burdened  with  the  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  making  known  their  message  to  all  nations 
(v.1-15).  But  when  they  see  the  desolating  abomination,  the 
Roman  army,  standing  where  it  ought  not,  before  the  city 
itself,  then  they  are  to  get  out  of  the  city,  and  not  stand  on 
the  order  of  their  going.  That  is  to  be  a  time  of  unpar¬ 
alleled  distress,  of  false  and  specially  plausible  Messiahs, 
and  is  to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  with  the  usual  Divi?ie  portents  (v.14-27).  As  to  the 
tune  of  these  events,  it  is  to  be  within  that  generation,  but 
no  one,  not  even  the  Son  of  Man,  knows  the  exact  time . 
They  need  to  be  on  the  watch,  therefore  (v.2*"87). 

There  have  been,  up  to  recent  times,  two  interpretations  of  this 
discourse.  Both  of  them  separate  it  into  two  principal  parts  :  the 
prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  prophecy  of 
the  consummation  of  all  things  with  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  in 
glory.  But  one  of  them,  the  traditional  interpretation,  postpones 
the  latter  part  indefinitely,  and  is  still  looking  for  the  world-catas¬ 
trophe  which  its  advocates  suppose  to  be  predicted  here.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  interpretation  are  grave  and  insuper¬ 
able.  It  ignores  the  coupling  together  of  the  two  parts  in  the 
discourse,  as  belonging  to  one  great  event.  Mt.  v.29,  says  that 
they  will  follow  each  other  immediately.  Mk.,  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  general  period.  It  passes  over  also,  or  attempts  to 
explain  away,  the  obvious  notes  of  time.  All  of  the  accounts  wait 
until  they  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  prophecy,  including  both 
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parts,  before  they  introduce  the  statement  of  the  time  of  all  these 
events,  and  the  statement  itself  is,  that  that  generation  was  not  to 
pass  away  till  all  these  things  came  to  pass.  Further,  it  leaves 
unexplained  the  expectation  of  an  immediate  coming  which  colors 
all  the  other  N.T.  books,  and  all  the  life  of  the  Church  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  period.  But  especially,  it  runs  counter  to  the  historical 
interpretation  of  prophecy,  which  gives  us  the  only  key  to  its 
rational  exegesis,  by  postponing  to  an  indefinite  future  events 
which  the  prophecy  itself  regards  as  growing  out  of  the  present 
situation. 

The  other  interpretation,  the  common  one  at  present,  interpret¬ 
ing  the  prophecy  itself  in  the  same  way,  places  the  time  of  its 
fulfilment  in  that  generation.  That  is,  they  involve  Jesus  himself 
in  the  evident  error  of  the  other  N.T.  writings  and  of  the  Church 
in  the  subsequent  period.  The  error  of  this  interpretation,  exe- 
getically  not  so  serious  as  the  other,  is  that  it  takes  literally  lan¬ 
guage  which  can  be  shown  to  be  figurative.  But  the  other  and 
more  serious  difficulty  is,  that  it  commits  Jesus  to  a  programme 
of  the  future  which  is  directly  counter  to  all  his  teachings  in 
regard  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

A  third  interpretation,  the  one  adopted  here,  holds  that  the 
event  predicted  in  the  second  part  did  take  place  in  that  gener¬ 
ation,  and  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
event  itself,  and  the  signs  of  it,  it  interprets  according  to  the 
analogy  of  prophecy,  figuratively.  It  finds  numerous  instances  of 
such  use  in  O.T.  prophecy.  God  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
with  his  angels,  and  preceded  or  announced  by  disturbances  in 
the  heavenly  bodies,  is  the  ordinary  prophetic  manner  of  describ¬ 
ing  any  special  Divine  interference  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  See 
especially  Dan.  71* 14*  where  this  language  is  used  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  i.e.  of  the  kingdom  of  the  saints,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  world-kingdoms.  The  prophecy  becomes  thus  a 
prediction  of  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  of  its 
definite  inauguration  as  a  universal  kingdom,  with  the  removal  of 
the  chief  obstacle  to  that  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

1.  Kat  €K7rop€vofjL€vov  €k  tov  Upov — And  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
the  temple .  The  previous  scene  was  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
Upov  denotes  the  whole  temple-enclosure,  els  rwv  paOrjTtov  — 
one  of  his  disciples .  We  are  not  told  who  it  was.  Mt.  says,  his 
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disciples;  Lk.,  certain  people }  wora woi  XIBol  —  what  manner  of 
stones }  Josephus  gives  the  dimensions  of  these  stones  as  25 
cubits  in  length,  12  in  breadth,  and  8  in  height.  Ferguson,  in 
Bib.  Die .,  gives  the  measurements  of  the  temple  proper,  the  vaos, 
as  about  100  cubits  by  60,  with  inner  enclosure  about  180  cubits 
by  240,  and  an  outer  enclosure  400  cubits  square,  the  enclosures 
being  adorned  with  porticoes  and  gates  of  great  magnificence. 

2.  Kai  6  T^o-ovs  c hrev  avrw,  BAeirci?  ravras  ras  pcyaAa?  ot*o8opa$  ; 
ov  fitf  &<t>tOrj  wSc  Xx6oq  iirl  XxOov,  os  ov  fir)  KaraXvBrj  —  And  Jesus 
said  to  him ,  Seest  thou  these  great  structures  ?  There  will  not  be 
left  here  stone  upon  stone ,  which  will  not  be  destroyed .  This  is  a 
rhetorical  statement  of  utter  destruction.  It  would  not  be  a  non- 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  to  find  parts  of  the  original  structure 
still  standing. 

Omit  iroKpiOels ,  answering ,  after  *Iri<rovtt  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BL 
33,  1 15,  237,  255,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt.  Pesh.  Insert  code,  here ,  after 
d0e0t7,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDGLM2 *  U  A  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Pesh.  Tisch. 
objects  to  this  insertion  as  being  taken  from  Mt.,  where  it  occurs  without 
variation.  \L0ov,  instead  of  \L0tp,  after  ixl ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k 
BGLMUX  TAB  1,  13,  28,  33,  69,  etc.  D  and  a  number  of  mss.  of  Lat 
Vet.  add  here,  and  after  three  days,  another  will  rise  up  without  hands  ! 
See  J.  2”. 

3.  kcll  KaOrjficvov  airrov  elg  to  opos  r.  cAatW8 —  And  he  seating 
himself  on  the  Mount  of  Olives .  Mk.  alone  adds,  over  against  the 
temple ,  as  the  situation  would  recall  the  previous  conversation  on 
coming  out  of  the  temple.  imjpwTa  airrov  Kar  i&tav  II expos  x a! 
Tdxa)/?os  k.  *Ia xiwrjs  k.  'AvSpcas  —  Peter  and  James  and  John  and 
Andrew  asked  hi?n  privately .  Mk.  retains  here  the  order  of  these 
names  given  by  him  in  the  account  of  the  appointment  of  the 
twelve.4 

ixripdiTa,  instead  of  txrfpdrrufv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BL  13,  28,  33, 
69,  229,  Hard.  marg.  elxbv,  instead  of  elxt,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  M  BDL  1, 
13.  28,  33,  69,  346. 


4.  Et7rov  5  T7p.1v,  7 rore  ravra  tarai  —  Tell  us,  when  these  things  will 
be.  ravra  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  just  mentioned.6 
But  in  giving  the  answer  of  Jesus,  Mk.  introduces  false  Messiahs 
in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  to  imply  a  previous  reference  to  his  own 
reappearance,  so  that  Mk.’s  report  taken  as  a  whole  would  imply 
more  than  this  single  reference  of  the  ravra.  But  this  appearance 


1  Mt.  241  Lk.  216. 

2  noranoi  is  a  later  form  for  the  Greek  iroSairot.  On  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
see  Liddell  and  Scott,  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.  Properly,  the  word  denotes  origin —  from 
what  country  f  —  but  from  Demos,  on,  it  has  also  the  meaning,  of  what  sort t 
Here,  it  is  exclamatory,  calling  attention  to  the  greatness  of  the  temple  buildings. 

8  On  this  use  of  «i«  with  a  verb  of  rest,  see  Thay.-Grm.  L*cx. 

4  See  3I6-1*.  6  The  imper.  dnov  is  from  sec.  aor.  «Iira. 

8  The  plural  is  used  because  this  event  is  complex,  including  in  itself  a  multiplied 

aeries  of  events. 
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of  false  Messiahs  in  Mk.’s  account  may  easily  be  explained  as  one 
of  the  premature  signs  of  the  catastrophe  which  makes  the  single 
subject  of  the  prophecy  so  far.  Moreover,  the  way  in  which  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  the  reappearance  of  Jesus,  and  the 
consummation  of  the  age  are  introduced  in  Mt.  (242,3)  shows  con¬ 
clusively  that  in  that  Gospel  the  three  are  all  treated  as  parts  and 
titles  of  the  one  event 

5.  *0  8c  *lr]<rovs  rjp^aTo  Aeyeiv  aureus,  BAcr-ctc  fir)1 2 *  —  And  Jesus 
began  to  say  to  them ,  Beware  lest 

Omit  iiroKpidelsj  answering,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  m  BL  33,  Egyptt. 

Pesh. 

6.  iroAAot  iAeixrovTai  C7rt  r<£  ovo/xart  fiov  —  Many  will  come  in  my 
name . 

Omit  7 Ap,  for ,  Tisch.  (Treg.  marg .)  WH.  RV.  K*  B  Egyptt. 

This  warning  against  false  Messiahs  coming  in  his  name  is  oc¬ 
casioned  apparently  by  a  part  of  their  question,  given  by  Mt.  alone, 
who  states  their  inquiry  thus  —  what  is  the  sign  of  thy  coming ,  and 
of  the  end  of  the  age  ?  Nothing  has  been  said  by  Mk.  to  lead  up 
to  this  warning.  The  prophecy  has  been  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  question  of  the  apostles  has  been  when  that  is  to 
take  place.  But  nothing  has  been  said  of  his  coming.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  previous  conversation  in  Mt.  would  seem  necessary 
therefore  to  supplement  the  account  of  Mk.  But  see  note  on 
ravra,  v.4.  Moreover,  the  irapovvta,  the  coming ,  of  Mt.  has  no  ante¬ 
cedents,  and  yet  it  is  introduced  as  something  well  understood  by 
the  disciples,  of  which  they  inquired  only  the  time.  Before  this, 
the  Gospels  have  taken  us  only  as  far  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
predicted  by  himself.  And  even  that  prediction  they  tell  us  that 
the  disciples  did  not  understand.  And  yet,  here  they  are  talking 
of  his  coming  again  as  an  understood  fact.  If  it  was,  then  their 
dismay  at  his  death,  and  their  unbelief  of  his  resurrection,  are  un¬ 
accountable.  iwl  tcu  ovofum  fiov,  in  my  name .  Not  his  personal 
name,  but  his  official  title.  They  would  not  assume  to  be  Jesus 
returned  to.  the  earth,  but  they  would  claim  his  title  of  Messiah. 

7.  7toAc/aou?  k.  axoas  ttoAc/kdv  —  wars  and  rumors  of  wars. 
Jesus  speaks  first  of  false  Messiahs,  against  whom  he  warns  them. 
Now,  he  comes  to  those  commotions  which  are  apt  to  be  taken 
by  men  living  in  critical  times  and  looking  forward  to  great  events, 
as  signs  of  the  future,  fir)  OpoclaOe  —  be  not  alarmed?  The  reason 
of  this  injunction  is  given  in  what  follows,  8ci  ycvcV&u,  they  have 
to  come,  although  yap  after  8c 2  is  to  be  omitted.8  These  wars  and 


1  On  this  unclassical  use  of  p\4ntiv,  see  on  4s4. 

2  A  late  meaning  of  the  word,  which  means  properly,  do  not  make  an  outcry. 

>  Notice  the  asyndetic  character  of  the  entire  discourse,  so  peculiar  to  Mk.’s 

abrupt  style. 
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rumors  of  wars  are  necessary,  being  involved  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  they  are  always  happening,  and  so  men  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  them  as  if  they  were  things  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
to  be  construed  as  signs.  They  are  necessary,  but  they  are  not 
signs  of  the  end ;  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Omit  7 dp,  for,  after  $ei,  it  is  necessary ,  Tisch.  (Treg.  tnarg .)  WH.  RV. 

N  *  B  Egyptt. 

a  ’EycpQrjacTcu  yap  eOvos  in  Mhos  —  For  nation  will  rise  against 
nation.  A  confirmation  of  the  preceding  statement,  that  wars 
must  be.  Zaovrat  aeurpLoi  Kara  tottovs  1  —  there  will  be  earthquakes 
in  divers  places .  Zcrovrai  Ai/W  —  there  will  be  famines.  The 
statement  gains  in  impressiveness  by  the  omission  of  *<u  before 
these  clauses ;  it  reads,  For  nation  will  rise  against  nation ,  and 
kingdom  against  kingdom;  there  will  be  earthquakes  in  divers 
places;  there  will  be  famines. 

Omit  teal ,  and,  before  to ovrcu  oeurpuol,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  28, 

124,  299,  Egyptt.  Omit  kqX  before  toorrai  \ipol ,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV. 

Kc  BL  28,  Memph.  Omit  Kal  rapaXal ,  and  tumults,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 

N  ♦  and  c  BDL  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph. 

apxv  wSiVwv  ravr a  —  these  things  are  a  beginning  of  travails . 
The  word  wSivcov  was  in  popular  use  to  denote  the  calamities  pre¬ 
ceding  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  reason  of  the  figure  is 
to  be  found  not  only  in  the  pains,  but  in  the  joyous  event  which 
they  ushered  in.  But  they  do  not  mark  the  end,  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  process  of  travail  by  which  the  new  birth  of  the  world 
is  to  be  brought  about  The  whole  paragraph,  so  far,  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  things  which  need  not  alarm  them,  since  they  are  not,  as 
men  take  them  to  be,  signs  of  the  end. 

dpXij,  instead  of  ipXal ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BDKLS*  U  An  *  mss. 

Lat.  Vet.  Vulg. 

9.  /JAcVctc  8c  v/xcts  eavTovs.  vptcts  is  emphatic.  But  do  ye  take 
heed  to  yourselves.  They  afe  not  to  go  about  after  false  Mes¬ 
siahs  nor  studying  portents ;  they  will  have  their  work  to  do  in 
looking  after  themselves.  irapaS^aovo-L  v/xds  —  they  will  deliver  you 
up.  <rvv€$puL  —  councils.  The  word  is  used  of  the  local  tribunals 
to  be  found  in  Jewish  towns,  modelled  somewhat  after  the  San¬ 
hedrim,  the  great  council  of  Jerusalem.  Kal  eh  awaywyas  —  and 
into  synagogues.  The  words  belong  to  the  preceding  TrapaScuo-ov- 
criv,  and  Saprjo-caOe  stands  by  itself.  It  reads,  They  will  deliver 
you  up  to  councils  and  to  synagogues.  You  will  be  beaten .*  The 


1  On  this  distributive  use  of  Kara,  see  Win.  49  d,  b). 

2  So  Erasmus,  Tyndale,  Meyer,  Treg.  Morison.  The  more  common  interpreta¬ 
tion  makes  ei«  awayvy a?  a  pregnant  construction  after  &&pi7<rc<r0c  —  you  will  be 
{taken)  into  synagogues  {and)  beaten.  Meyer  points  out  that  to  leave  6apii<rc<r0c 
standing  disconnected  agrees  admirably  with  the  general  asyndetic  character  of  the 
discourse. 
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synagogues  were  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  town,  as  the 
<rvv€&pia  were  the  municipal  court,  f/yipovwv  —  the  word  used  in 
Greek  to  denote  the  Roman  provincial  governors.  To  sum  up, 
awiSpia  and  <rway<i>yai  were  Jewish  tribunals,1  and  1 /yc/xove?  and 
/WiAets  were  Gentile  rulers.  They  were  to  be  brought  before 
both.  €V€Kcv  ipov  — for  my  sake .  It  was  to  be  because  of  their 
attachment  to  him,  that  they  were  to  be  brought  to  trial,  cts 
paprvpiov  avrois  —  for  a  testimony  to  them .  This  was  the  Divine 
purpose  of  their  appearance  before  earthly  tribunals.  They  were 
to  stand  there  to  testify  to  Jesus. 

Omit  ydp  after  ra pad(b<rov<rtt  Tiscb.  (Treg.)  Treg.  marg.  WH.  BL 

Memph. 

10.  K.  eh  iravra  to,  c 9vrj  —  And  in  all  the  nations  must  the  glad 
tidings  first  he  heralded .  This  is  suggested  by  the  mention  of 
Gentile  rulers  in  the  preceding.  It  is  a  part  of  that,  moreover, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  look  out  for  themselves  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  They  are  to  be  subject  not  only  to  private 
persecutions,  Lut  to  governmental  oppositions  and  under  that 
pressure  they  are  nevertheless  to  become  heralds  of  the  good 
news  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  every  nation,  b  fore  the  end 
comes.  Hence  they  have  themselves  to  look  out  for,  and  not 
rumors  and  portents  and  signs.  Moreover,  this  shows  what  he 
means  by  the  care  of  themselves  that  he  enjoins  upon  them.  It 
is  not  care  for  their  safety,  but  for  their  spiritual  condition  in  the 
face  of  such  opposition,  and  of  so  difficult  a  work. 

11.  Kal  orav  ayu>criv  vpas  irapa&ibovres  —  This  is  difficult  to  ren¬ 
der.  It  means,  whenever ,  in  the  act  of  delivering  them  up ,  men 
are  leading  them  to  the  authorities. 

Kal  6ravf  instead  of  0 rav  Si,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  33,  mss. 

Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Ayuxnv,  instead  of  dydyuxrtv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 

RV.  h  ABDGHKLMUX  TU. 

pr)  TrpopepipvaTt 2 *  ri  \a\rj<rr)T€,  aAA*  o  eav  &o&rj  vpiv  iv  eKtCvy  rfj 
u>pp,  tovto  AoAcire  —  do  not  be  anxious  beforehand  what  to  say; 
but  whatever  is  given  you  in  that  hour}  this  speak .  The  etymologi¬ 
cal  sense  of  irpopepipvare  fits  in  here ;  do  not  be  distracted  before¬ 
hand ;  do  not  let  your  attention  be  divided  and  drawn  off  from 
the  more  important  matters  before  you.  iv  it uivy  rfi  t op$  —  what 
to  speak  will  be  given  you  at  the  time  of  your  trial,  contrasted  with 
irpoptpipvaTt.  The  fact,  that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  to  speak 
in  them,  shows  that  it  is  not  their  defence  of  which  Jesus  is  think¬ 
ing,  but  of  the  testimony  to  the  kingdom,  v.9,  which  is  the  Divine 
purpose  in  bringing  them  there.  This  title,  Holy  Spirit,  which 


1  See  Schttrer  II.  1,  §  23,  II. ;  II.  2,  $  27. 

2  This  verb  is  found  only  here  in  the  N.T.,  and  elsewhere  only  in  ecclesiastical 

writings. 
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became  so  common  in  Christian  phraseology,  is  found  already  in 
the  Jewish  writings  (not  the  O.T.)  Sap.  i4.  See  note  on  i8. 

Omit  firjSi  luXcrare,  nor  rehearse ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BDL  I,  33, 

69,  157,  209,  mss .  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Egyptt. 

12.  Kcu  TrapaScocra  a8cA</>o$  d8cA <f>ov  cis  Odvarov  —  And  brother 
will  deliver  up  brother  to  death . 

Kai  rapaSwaci,  instead  of  rapaduxrei  Si,  k  BDL  mss.  Lat  Vet.  Egyptt 

They  will  be  subject  not  only  to  governmental  opposition,  but 
to  private  persecution,  and  this  will  extend  even  to  members  of 
their  own  families,  so  bitter  will  be  the  hostility  awakened  against 
them. 

13.  6  8k  v7roftetvas  eis  rcXo?  —  But  he  who  has  remained  steadfast 
to  the  end.  xnroficvu  denotes  steadfastness  under  trial  and  opposi¬ 
tion.  This  closes  Jesus*  statement  of  the  reason  for  their  taking 
heed  to  themselves.  They  will  be  persecuted  by  the  powers  of 
the  world,  and  hated  by  everybody,  even  in  their  own  families,  and 
in  the  face  of  this  opposition  will  have  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  all 
nations,  and  the  price  of  their  salvation  will  be  steadfastness  under 
it  all,  even  to  the  end. 

14.  *Orav  8c  18tjt€  to  @8e\vy pxi  -rijs  iprjpuxre <09  corpora  oirov  av  8cl 
—  Jesus  comes  now  to  the  real  cause  of  alarm,  the  sign  of  the 
end.  It  is  the  /38t\vypa  rfjs  iprjpuartu)*,  the  abomination  of  desola¬ 
tion,  or  the  desolating  abomination ,  standing  where  it  ought  not \ 
This  title  is  taken  directly  from  the  Sept,  of  Dan.  nsl  i2u,  where 
it  refers  probably  to  the  idol  altar  placed  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerings  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  it  seems  probable  here, 
that  the  words,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  N.T.  quotations  from 
the  O.T.,  are  to  be  taken  not  in  their  historical  sense,  but  in  a 
sense  more  applicable  to  the  N.T.  occasion^  and  easily  contained 
within  the  words  themselves.  Lk.  supplies  us  with  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  when  he  makes  Jerusalem  surrounded  by  armies  to  be  the 
sign  of  the  end.  Jerusalem  would  be  the  holy  place  (Mt.  2415) 
where  the  abomination  of  desolation  ought  not  to  stand,  and  the 
abomination  of  desolation  would  be  the  abhorred  and  devastat¬ 
ing  armies  of  Rome.  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  as  long  as  they 
keep  away  from  the  holy  place,  are  not  signs  of  the  end,  but  when 
they  attack  the  holy  city,  then  beware.  6  avay iv<o<rK<ov  vocitw  —  let 
him  that  reads  understand.  There  has  been  much  debate  whether 
these  words  belong  to  Jesus*  discourse,  or  have  been  interpolated 
by  the  writer.  The  use  of  S.vayivu<TKuv,  instead  of  dxoiW,  decides 
this,  as  the  omission  of  the  words  to  prjdlv  8ta  Aa virjX.,  t.  irpo<f> , 
which  was  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  leaves  nothing  for 
avayivdxrKUiv  to  refer  to,  except  what  Jesus  himself  says,  and  it  is 
only  after  that  has  been  committed  to  writing,  that  amyivcoo-xo)? 
can  be  used  in  reference  to  it.  Mk.  intends  to  call  special  atten- 
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tion  to  this  part  of  Jesus*  prophecy.  And  evidently  this  is  because 
his  readers  stood  in  the  shadow  of  this  approaching  event,  and  it 
became  them  therefore  to  read  intelligently  what  Jesus  has  to  say 
about  it.  If  it  is  asked  why  attention  is  called  to  this  particular 
part  of  the  prophecy,  it  is  because  Jesus  himself  calls  attention 
to  it  as  containing  the  key  to  the  situation ;  this  is  the  sign  of  the 
end.  When  that  takes  place,  they  need  expect  no  other  result  of 
the  siege,  than  that  predicted,  cis  ra  oprj  —  into  the  mountains . 
Mountains  are  mentioned  as  the  natural  places  of  refuge. 

15.  6  (&)  €7ti  rot)  8a>/xaro?  firj  Kara/?ara>,  /1778c  eiatXOaTU) 1  apau  n  ck 
otKtas  avrov —  {And)  let  not  him  who  is  upon  the  house  descend \ 

nor  go  in  to  take  anything  out  of  the  house .  They  are  not  to 
descend,  but  flee  immediately  by  the  external  approach  to  the 
roof,  instead  of  going  down  into  the  house  for  any  purpose.  The 
whole  is  an  expression  of  the  haste  necessary  to  escape  the  im¬ 
pending  event. 

Omit  W  (Treg.  marg.)  WH.  BFH,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Omit  els 

tV  oUlar,  into  the  house,  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  k  BL  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt. 

Pesh.  el<re\0&T w,  instead  of  ~6iru,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  K  ADL  A  13,  28,  346. 

16.  Kcu  6  cis  tov  aypov  p.rj  CTriOTpapaTU)  cis  ra  oirfou)  apai  to  t/xa- 
tlov — and  let  not  him  who  is  in  the  field  turn  back  to  take  his 
outer  garment.  The  picture  is  of  a  man  who  has  left  his  outer 
garment  in  the  house  for  work  in  the  field. 

Omit  Zv  after  47 pbv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  A  1,  28,  209,  245, 

299,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

18.  irpoaevgeaOe  8c  iva  firj  ytvrjrai  ^ci/xcovos  —  And  pray  that  it 
may  not  take  place  in  the  winter  time.  The  catastrophe  is  meant, 
and  not  their  flight.  The  reason  given,  viz.  the  unheard-of  great¬ 
ness  of  the  calamity,  shows  this. 

Omit  h  bpQr,  your  flight,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  *  BDL 

most  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg. 

19.  co’ovrcu  yap  a l  fjpepai  ck.  BXtyi s  —  for  those  days  will  be 
tribulation ,  instead  of  a  time  of  tribulation.  Wetstein  translates 
the  expression,  one  prolonged  calamity,  ola  ov  yeyovc  toulvttj  — 
literally,  such  as  there  has  not  been  such? 

rjv,  instead  of  iff,  after  Krlvews,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  H  BC*  L  28. 

20.  Kcu  d  prj  cko\6/3(ixtcv8  tcvpios  ras  ijftepas,  ovk  av  eo-ZOrj  7racra 
<rap$  —  And  if  the  Lord  had  not  shortened  those  days ,  no  flesh 
would  have  been  saved.  The  aor.  tenses  put  this  action  in  the 


1  On  this  form,  see  Win.  13,  1.  a  On  this  redundancy,  see  Win.  22,  4  b. 

8  «icoA60«<rev  is  used  in  the  Greek  only  of  physical  mutilation.  In  the  N.T.,  it  is 
used  only  here  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Mt.,  of  cutting  short  time.  A  striking 
instance  of  the  interdependence  of  the  Synoptics. 
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past  —  if  the  Lord  had  not  shortened  the  time ,  no  flesh  would  have 
been  saved .  The  language  is  proleptic,  stating  the  event  as 
already  existed  in  the  Divine  decree.1  It  is  needless  to  say  tha  t 
c<no0?7  is  used  of  physical  deliverance,  though  it  has  been  inter-f 
preted  of  the  deliverance  from  temptation  to  unfaithfulness  iri 
such  an  hour  of  trial,  toi^  ckAcktow  ovs  c£cA.c£aTo — the  elects 
whom  he  elected?  There  will  be  some  among  that  multitude  given 
over  to  destruction  who  are  God’s  own  chosen  ones,  and  on  thei1 ** 
account  he  shortened  (in  the  Divine  decree)  these  days.  It 
would  be  the  number,  and  not  the  length  of  those  days,  that  Gcd 
would  shorten. 

21.  Kcu  rorc  cay  T15  vp.iv  tiirrj,  T8c,  cSSe  6  Xptoro?,  ?8c,  c#cc?^  /jlt) 
irtoTcvcrc — And  then ,  if  any  one  says  to  you ,  See,  here  the  Messiah, 
see ,  there,  beliei'e  it  not .  totc,  then,  is  added  to  the  warning  ajgainst 
false  Messiahs  appearing  in  the  preceding  period  (v.6) . 

"He,  instead  of  the  first  I801 Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  k  BL.  *I8e,  insjtead  of 
second  Tflotf,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  h  BDL  28.  Omit  rj,  or,  before  iti  Tisch. 
WH.  n  LU  40,  69,  127,  131,  157,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Turrcfarc, 
instead  of  x«rreiJ<n;Tc,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  k  ABCDEFHLV  A. 

22.  €ycp0r)(TOVTai  yap  (Sc)  xj/cuSogfiLOToi  teal  {j/€vSo7rpo<l>rjTai ?  Kal 
8u><rou<n  (iroiytrovcri)  cnrjp.ua  kcu  WpaTa,4  7r pos  to  (bro7rAavpv,  ci  Svya- 
tov,  tovs  ckAcktov? — for  (and)  false  Messiahs  and  false  prophets 
will  arise ,  and  will  give  (do)  signs  and  prodigies ,  in  order  to 
deceive ,  if  possible ,  the  elect. 

SuKTowrt.  belongs  especially  to  crrjptia,  rather  than  rlpara.  A 
sign  is  something  given  in  proof  of  one’s  claim,  ripara  denotes 
miracles  as  wonders,  abortive,  unearthly,  and  portentous  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  thus  corresponds  most  exactly  to  our  word  miracles. 
irpos  to  airo7rAayfy5  may  denote  result,  as  well  as  object.6  But  cl 
Svya  roy,  if  possible ,  points  to  the  signification  of  object.  ckXcktovs, 
here  and  in  v.20,  does  not  have  its  dogmatic  sense,  but  the  literary 
sense  of  choice  or  picked  men  seems  to  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  passage.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  common  crowd. 

This  manifestation  of  false  Messiahs  and  prophets  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  one  in  v.6,  in  the  time  before  the  end,  being 
accompanied  by  these  miracles  and  signs,  so  that  the  danger  of 
deception  is  greater. 

Tisch.  reads  81,  instead  of  ybp,  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  with  k  C, 
regarding  y&p  as  copied  from  Mt.,  where  it  is  the  invariable  reading.  Also 


1  Win.  42,  2  b ;  Mey.  on  Mt.  24®. 

2  On  this  redundancy,  and  the  similar  fulness  of  expression  in  ktiVcm?  ffv  Utivw, 
creation  which  he  created ,  v.19,  see  Meyer’s  Note. 

8  Words  compounded  with  $*v6o-  are  common  in  later  Greek,  but  not  in  the 
classical  period.  }prv66nav ti*  is  the  Greek  word  for  false  prophet. 

4  ripara  occurs  only  here  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Mt.,  in  the  Synoptics. 

Its  most  frequent  use  is  in  the  Acts. 

6  awowkav^v  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  only  in  1  Tim.  61°.  6  Win.  49 k. 
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xoi-fiaovaiv,  instead  of  bdaovai,  with  D  13,  28,  69,  91,  124,  299,  346,  two 

mss.  Lat.  Vet.,  for  the  same  reason.  Omit  ical  before  ro«>s  iic\eKTofo ,  Tisch. 

(Treg.)  WH.  RV.  w  BD*rk. 

It  is  singular  to  see  David  George  (1556),  Lodowick  Muggle- 
ton  (1746),  John  Cochran  (1868),  enumerated  among  the  Mes¬ 
siahs  foretold  in  this  prophecy.  (Morison.)  Whatever  opinion  is 
held  as  to  the  contents  of  the  prophecy,  whether  it  refers  simply 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  whatever  significance  may  be 
attached  to  that,  or  includes  also  the  visible  coming  of  the  Lord 
and  the  final  judgment,  there  is  general  consent  now  that  the 
prophecy  is  restricted  in  time  to  that  generation,  v.30.  In  general, 
the  historical  interpretation  of  prophecy  is  fairly  settled. 

23.  vpeis  8c  pXtircre — But  do  you  be  on  the  lookout.  The  effect 
of  the  insertion  of  the  pronoun  is  to  emphasize  it.  The  purpose 
of  the  false  prophets  and  Messiahs  is  to  deceive  even  the  elect 
But  they,  the  elect,  are  to  take  heed.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 
unprepared  multitude,  but  have  been  prepared  by  their  Master. 
Those  who  divide  the  prophecy  into  two  parts,  one  referring  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  make  the  division  at  v.20.  But  this  vpeis  fircrc  is  strongly 
against  any  interpretation  which  makes  the  warning  refer  to  a 
time  when  none  of  the  disciples  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were 
living.  The  warning  might  include  others  besides  these,  but 
should  certainly  include  them. 

Omit  ISov ,  lo,  before  xpoelprjKa,  I  have  told  you  beforehand,  Tisch.  Treg. 

WH.  BL  28  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

We  come  now  to  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  portents,  v.24-27.  It  is  placed  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  but  in  the  same  general  period :  in  those  days ,  after 
that  affliction.  The  portents,  the  darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  the  falling  of  the  stars,  belong  to  that  event,  and  not  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  separation  of  the  two  events 
which  might  seem  to  belong  together,  means  that  the  fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  a  preparation  for  the  Advent,  which  cannot  take  place 
without  it.  It  is  that  end  of  the  old  order  which  must  precede 
the  beginning  of  the  new. 

24.  cv  cAcctvcu?  ra is  rj  fit  pais  —  in  those  days.  These  words  denote 
the  general  period  which  he  is  describing,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
This  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  belongs  to  that  epoch,  ptra.  rrjv 
BXixpiv  €K€ivrjv  —  after  that  calamity.  The  OXiif/is  referred  to  is 
that  of  v.19 ;  so  that  what  follows  is  included  in  the  period,  but 
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placed  after  the  calamity.  6  rjXicx;  o-Korio-^crcTai  —  the  sun  will 
be  darkened .  This  disturbance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
prediction  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  have  been  supposed 
to  be  decisive  of  the  view  that  this  prophecy  looks  beyond  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But  this  darkening  and 
fall  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  so  common  an  accompaniment  of 
O.T.  prophecy,  and  its  place  is  so  definitely  and  certainly  fixed 
there,  as  belonging  to  the  Apocalyptic  imagery  of  prophecy,  and 
not  to  the  prediction  of  events,  that  it  presents  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever,  and  does  not  even  create  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  this  is  a  prophecy  of  the  final  catastrophe.  In  Is.  1310, 
it  reads,  “  For  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  constellations  thereof 
shall  not  give  their  light ;  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his  going 
forth,  and  the  moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine.  ...  I  will 
make  the  heaven  to  tremble,  and  the  earth  shall  be  shaken  out  of 
her  place.”  But  this  is  a  part  of  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  by  the  Medes.  In  Is.  34*,  it  reads,  “And  all  the  host 
of  heaven  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled 
together  as  a  scroll,  and  all  their  host  shall  fade  away  as  the  leaf 
fadeth  from  off  the  vine,  and  as  a  fading  leaf  from  the  fig  tree,” 
where  the  event  predicted  is  the  judgment  of  Edom.  In  Ez. 
32™,  similar  language  is  used  of  the  judgment  of  Egypt,  and  in 
Amos  89,  of  the  northern  kingdom.  In  Joel  230*81,  318,  where  the 
subject  is  the  judgment  of  the  nations  in  connection  with  the 
return  of  Judah  from  captivity  (see  31),  it  says  :  “  I  will  show  won¬ 
ders  in  the  heavens  above,  and  in  the  earth  blood  and  fire,  and 
pillars  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the 
moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord 
come.  .  .  .  The  sun  and  the  moon  are  darkened,  and  the  stars 
withdraw  their  shining.”  That  is  to  say,  this  language  is  intended 
to  portray  the  greatness  of  the  doom  of  such  nations  as  come 
under  the  judgment  of  God.  When  he  comes  in  judgment,  the  • 
earth  and  even  the  heavens  dissolve  before  him.  But  it  is  needless 
to  minimize  these  words  into  eclipses,  or  earthquakes,  or  meteoric 
showers,  or  to  magnify  them  into  actual  destruction  of  sun  and 
moon  and  stars.  They  are  not  events,  but  only  imaginative  por¬ 
trayal  of  what  it  means  for  God  to  interfere  in  the  history  of 
nations,  at  Suva/xe t?  at  ev  r.  ovpavot?.  Suva/xt?  is  used  frequently 
in  Greek  writers  of  armies,  hosts,  and  hence  it  is  used  to  translate 
the  Heb.  D'DtfH  ttnx  the  host  of  heaven ,  a  phrase  used  of  the  stars 
(2  K.  1710  234  Is.  344).  See  Thay.-Grm.  Lex . 

ifforra  1  4k  tov  ovpavov,  instead  of  tov  o&pavov  taovra t,  Tisch.  Treg. 

WH.  RV.  N  ABCU  II  *  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt.  Pesh.  ir/irrovres,  instead  of 

4ktIttopt€Sp  same  editors,  and  n  BCDL  II  *  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

26.  icat  rore  o^ovrat  tov  vlov  t.  avOpuiwov  ip^oficvov  cv  ve^cXat?  — 
And  then  they  will  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  clouds .  This 
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language  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  any  more  than  that  about  the 
heavenly  bodies.  That  is,  usage  makes  it  unnecessary,  and  in 
this  case,  the  immediate  connection  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  makes  it  impossible.  In  Ps.  971”5,  the  reign  of  God  on 
earth  has  the  same  accompaniment  of  clouds,  darkness,  and  fire. 
In  Is.  191,  Yahweh  is  represented  as  coming  on  a  swift  cloud  to 
Egypt.  In  Zech.  914,  when  God  stirs  the  sons  of  Zion  against  the 
sons  of  Greece,  he,  himself,  is  seen  above  the  combatants,  send¬ 
ing  forth  his  arrows  like  lightning,  blowing  the  trumpet,  and 
coming  in  the  whirlwinds  of  the  south.  And  in  Ps.  I84"16,  is  the 
locus  c/assicus ,  where  all  the  powers  of  nature  are  made  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  pomp  of  Yahweh’s  coming  to  the  rescue  of  his 
servant.  But  the  passage  from  which  this  language  is  taken  is 
Dan.  718,  in  which  one  like  a  Son  of  Man  comes  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  gives  him  an  everlasting  and  uni¬ 
versal  kingdom.  The  writer  has  seen  a  vision  of  four  beasts, 
which  are  four  kingdoms,  and  then  he  has  a  vision  not  of  a  beast, 
but  of  a  Son  of  Man,  to  whom  is  given  not  a  perishable  kingdom 
like  that  of  the  beasts,  but  an  everlasting  kingdom.  And  when 
he  explains  this  kingdom  like  the  others,  it  appears  to  be  the 
kingdom  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  But  the  point  is,  that 
in  this  vision,  the  clouds  are  not  to  be  taken  literally ;  they  make 
a  part  of  the  picture,  intended  to  represent  that  this  kingdom  to 
be  set  up  on  the  earth  is  after  all  not  an  earthly  kingdom,  but  one 
coming  down  out  of  heaven,  a  theocracy.  If  any  one  had  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  writer,  that  it  was  to  have  a  literal  fulfilment,  he 
would  have  said  that  that  was  not  in  his  mind.  Jesus  then,  in 
adopting  this  language,  meant  that  this  prophecy  out  of  the  O.T. 
was  to  be  fulfilled  in  himself  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  set  up  in  the 
world,  that  unworldly  and  everlasting  kingdom  of  which  the  sign 
is  not  a  beast,  but  one  like  a  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds. 
But  here,  we  face  the  question,  what  there  was  in  this  catastrophe 
of  the  Jewish  nation  which  can  be  described  as  a  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  great  glory.  All  the 
marks  of  time  in  the  chapter  point  to  that  one  time  and  confine 
us  to  that ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  language,  which  seems  to 
point  to  a  world-catastrophe  and  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
does  not  take  us  beyond  that,  since  it  is  used  elsewhere  of  events, 
such  as  the  destruction  of  Babylon  and  the  judgment  of  Edom, 
which  have  the  same  general  character  as  this  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  But  what  is  there  about  this  event  that  can  be  called  a 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  power  and  great  glory?  The 
answer  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Christ  is  said  in  the 
N.T.,  to  have  assumed  the  seat  of  power  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  especially  that  the  government  of  the  world  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  him.  The  same  language  that  has  been  used  in  the 
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O.T.,  therefore,  to  represent  a  Divine  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  especially  in  great  national  crises,  is  now  applied  to 
the  Messianic  King,  who  rules,  not  on  an  earthly  but  a  heavenly 
throne.  And  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  the  other  is  a  visible 
coming  implied.  But  Mt.,  in  the  account  of  the  trial  of  Jesus 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  uses  a  word  which  is  decisive  of  the  way  in 
which  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  to  be  taken.  Jesus  says, 

Mt.  26w,  air  clpTL  oif/eaOe  r.  vlov  t.  avtipunov  KaOr/pLCvov  Ik  r. 

8uvcl/xc(jl>?,  k.  ip\ofi€vov  «r i  r.  ve<f>€\tov — Henceforth,  from  this  time  on , 
you  will  see  the  Son  of  Man  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Power , 
and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven .  This  settles  two  things  :  first, 
that  the  coming  is  not  a  single  event,  any  more  than  the  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  Power ;  and  second,  that  it  was  a  thing  which  was 
to  begin  with  the  very  time  of  our  Lord’s  departure  from  the  world. 
Moreover,  the  two  things,  the  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Power, 
and  the  coming,  are  connected  in  such  a  way  as  to  mean  that  he 
is  to  assume  power  in  heaven  and  exercise  it  here  in  the  world. 
The  period  beginning  with  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  the  world 
was  to  be  marked  by  this  assumption  of  heavenly  power  by  the 
Christ,  and  by  repeated  interferences  in  crises  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  of  which  this  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  the  first.  With  it, 
there  was  to  be  a  consummation  of  that  age,  owr e\cta  rov  alwvos,  a 
winding  up  of  the  Jewish  period,  and  with  it  the  great  obstacle  at 
that  time  to  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world. 

27.  k.  Tore  a7rooTcA.ct  tovs  ayyekovs,  k.  cVicrwa^ei  r.  ckAcjctovs, 
etc. — And  then  he  will  send  forth  the  angels ,  and  will  gather 
(his)  elect  This  gathering  of  the  elect  is  the  process  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  kingdom,  and  has  been  going  on  from  the  beginning. 
All  the  processes  by  which  men  are  brought  to  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Christ  and  the  obedience  of  the  kingdom  belong  to 
the  gathering  of  the  elect.  The  angels  represent  the  invisible 
heavenly  agencies  in  an  earthly  event.  The  introduction  of  them 
means  that  there  is  that  invisible,  Divine  side  to  a  human  transac¬ 
tion.  Back  of  all  that  men  are  doing  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  is  the  Lord  Christ  with  the  hosts  of  heaven,  see  J.  i51. 
As  for  the  time,  it  begins  then,  at  the  time  of  the  consummation 
of  the  Jewish  age,  because  Judaism  was  the  great  obstacle  at  that 
time  to  the  universal  spread  of  the  kingdom.  Under  its  influence, 
Christianity  threatened  to  become  a  mere  appendage  of  Judaism, 
to  have  the  particularism,  formalism,  and  legalism  of  that  religion 
grafted  upon  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  never  become  a  uni¬ 
versal  religion.  With  the  removal  of  this  obstacle,  could  begin, 
not  the  gathering  of  the  elect,  but  the  gathering  of  them  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  the  universal  gathering. 

Omit  afoot),  his ,  after  roi>s  dyyfKovt,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BDL  mss. 

Lat.  Vet.  Omit  a food  after  iicXeKrofo,  Tisch.  Treg.  (WH.)  DL  i,  28,  91, 

299,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Tisch.  regards  at 'trod  as  taken  from  Mt.  24*1. 
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2a  rtfv  Trapafiokrjv  —  the  parable ,  the  illustration  or  analogy  to 
be  drawn  from  the  fig  tree,  orav  ...  6  *Aa$o?  .  .  .  a7raA.os  ycvrjrai 
—  whenever  its  branch  has  become  tender .  When  the  young 
branches,  or  twigs,  that  produce  the  leaves  are  softened  by  the 
sap  flowing  through  them.  These  things  are  a  sign  of  approach¬ 
ing  summer,  and  signs  are  just  as  reliable  in  the  world  of  events 
as  in  the  physical  world.  But  they  are  signs  of  the  same  kind. 
Causes  are  to  be  found  in  effects,  and  effects  in  causes  in  both 
spheres. 

29.  ovto)  kcu  v/ieU — the  pronoun  is  emphatic,  distinguishing 
the  restricted  vficis,  addressed  only  to  his  disciples,  from  the 
general  fyicfe  implied  in  the  preceding  ytvwo-iccTe.  You  know ,  and 
so  does  everybody ,  the  natural  sign  ;  and  you  disciples  are  to  know 
in  like  manner  these  signs  of  coming  events .  rav ra  —  these  things, 
the  besieging  armies,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  siege,  see  v.14. 
cyy vs  cow  —  it  is  near;  the  subject  is  taken  for  granted  as  being 
in  all  their  minds,  im  Ovpais  —  at  the  doors,  a  common  figurative 
expression  of  nearness. 

30.  77  yevea  avrrf  —  this  generation .  The  word  is  always  used 
by  Jesus  to  denote  the  men  living  at  that  time.  This  use  is  suffi¬ 
cient  against  the  supposition  that  it  means  the  Jewish  race,  or  the 
human  race,  devices  introduced  to  make  it  possible  to  interpret 
the  prophecy  as  applying  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But  what 
meaning  would  either  have  as  marks  of  time  for  the  general  wind¬ 
ing  up  of  human  affairs?  No,  the  statement  means  that  these 
events  are  to  take  place  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus*  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  the  events  are,  therefore,  what  the  whole  prophecy  surely 
indicates,  those  connected  with  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  vavra  ravra  —  Here  is  the  answer 
to  those  who  suppose  that  the  prophecy  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  predicting  the  Jewish  catastrophe,  and  the  other  the 
world-catastrophe.  All  these  things,  and  not  the  minor  part  of 
them,  are  to  take  place  within  that  generation. 

31.  A  proverbial  statement  of  the  inevitableness  of  his  words. 
The  most  stable  and  enduring  of  all  physical  things,  in  fact  the 
whole  physical  frame  of  things,  will  pass  away,  i.e.  will  perish  and 
come  to  naught ;  but  his  words  are  imperishable. 

Tap€\cwrorrai ,  instead  of  xap«\0u><n,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH  n  BL.  Omit  fiif, 

WH.  BD*. 

32.  rr€pl  &  rrjy  jffitpas  $K€ivrjs  rj  rfjs  Zpas  —  Jesus  has  given  them 
the  signs  by  which  they  may  recognize  the  event  when  it  comes, 
and  has  told  them  generally  that  it  will  be  within  that  generation, 
but  more  specifically,  the  day,  or  the  hour,  no  one  knows.  ovSk 
.  . .  ov&.  The  use  of  ov8c  forbids  our  translating  this  neither,  nor . 
The  first  means  not  even  and  the  second  nor .  ovSc  is  disjunctive, 
whereas  neither,  nor,  is  conjunctive.  The  preceding  verses  have 
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fixed  the  time ;  this  declares  it  to  be  unknown.  And  from  this  an 
inference  has  been  made  favorable  to  the  view  that  the  prophecy 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fixed  and  near  time  being  assigned 
to  the  near  event,  and  the  unknown  time  to  the  far  event  of  the 
general  catastrophe.  But  the  conjunction  of  day  and  hour  in 
the  statement  serves  to  call  attention  to  the  exact  time,  and  to  the 
greater  or  less  approximateness  of  knowledge  which  Jesus  dis¬ 
claims  in  regard  to  it.  This  is  emphasized,  rather  than  a  certain 
period  contrasted  with  another.  Moreover,  here  as  elsewhere  in 
the  discourse,  there  is  an  absence  of  everything  to  mark  off  the 
two  periods  from  each  other. 

ov$€  6  mos  —  This  denial  of  omniscience  to  the  Son  has  caused 
all  manner  of  theological  tinkering.  It  means,  say  some,  that  he 
did  not  know  it  on  his  human  side ;  or  by  a  refinement,  he  did 
know  it  as  man,  but  the  knowledge  was  not  derived  from  his 
human  nature,  but  from  the  Divine ;  or  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
it  that  he  was  authorized  to  impart,  he  was  not  supposed  to  know 
it ;  or  the  knowledge  lay  within  his  reach,  but  he  did  not  choose 
to  take  it  up  into  his  consciousness ;  and  some  go  so  far  even  as 
to  make  the  passage  an  Arian  interpolation.  But  the  statement 
need  create  no  surprise  in  those  who  accept  the  statement  of  our 
Lord’s  humanity,  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  by  statements 
of  this  particular  limitation  of  his  humanity;  cf.  Lk.  252  Mk.  ii12*13. 
d  firj  6  irarrip  —  literally,  except  the  Father .  This  belongs  with 
ovlkU  ob Scv,  and  should  follow  it  immediately  —  no  one  knows , 
except  the  Father .  The  intervening  clauses  make  an  adversative 
statement  more  normal.  This  limitation  corresponds  to  what  we 
know  of  the  nature  of  inspiration.  It  increases  human  knowledge, 
but  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  it.  It  conveys  a  knowledge  of  the 
future  as  contained  in  the  present,  and  so  an  approximate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  time,  eg.  that  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  nation  would 
come  in  that  generation.  But  it  would  not  enable  a  man  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  exact  time,  the  day,  or  the  hour. 

rj,  instead  of  *ai,  before  rrjt  upas,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  ABCEGHK 
LMS2  UV  W*>  X  TAII  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Hard.  Omit  ol  before  iw  otpavf, 
Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  h  DK*  LUW  ii,  28,  115,  262,  299,  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 
Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh. 

33.  BXcTrcTe,  dypvTrveirc 1 — Take  heed,  be  watchful.  This  duty 
of  watchfulness  arises  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  time.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  would  leave  time  for  them  to  be  off  their  guard. 

Omit  Kal  Tpoacvxcvfa,  and  pray ,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  marg.  BD 
122,  mss .  Lat.  Vet.  one  ms.  Vulg. 


1  aypvwvtlr*  is  compounded  of  a  privative  and  vnvos,  and  means  literally  be 
sleepless .  This  and  the  parallel  passage,  Lk.  2i8(J,  are  the  only  places  where  the 
word  occurs  in  the  Gospels,  so  that  this  is  another  instance  of  the  quite  certain 
interdependence  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels. 
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34.  (5>s  avOpanros  ajroSvjfws  .  .  .  Kal  r<j>  Qvpmpxf  ivtTttXaro  iva  yprj- 
yoprj,  yprjyop€tr€  —  There  is  nothing  to  be  supplied  before  <*>s  like 
c  err  tv,  but  the  correlative  of  <I»s  is  yprjyopiirt.  It  reads  —  As  a 
man  away  from  home ,  having  left  his  house ,  and  having  given  the 
charge  to  his  servants ,  also  gave  orders  to  the  porter  to  watch ,  watch 
ye  therefore .  The  full  statement  of  the  comparison  would  be,  so 
I  say  to  you ,  watch .  The  abruptness  of  the  statement  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  makes  it  more  forcible. 

Omit  kclI  before  ^cd<rry,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BC*  DL  238,  248, 

mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

rj  oif/i,  rj  pLtaovvKTiov,  rj  &\eKTopo<f> uveas,1  17  irpm  —  either  in  the 
evening ,  or  at  midnight \  or  at  cock-crowing ,  or  in  the  morning. 
These  words  denote  the  four  watches  of  the  night,  from  six  to  six.1 

Insert  fj  before  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCL  A  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet 

Memph.  Hard.  marg.  fteaovvKTtQv,*  instead  of  - rlov ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  k 

BCL  A. 

36.  p.r]  iXOiov  i$at<f>vrp  cvprj  v/ias  /catfcvSovras  —  lest  coming  sud¬ 
denly  he  find  you  sleeping.  This  clause  depends  on  yprjyopcl™, 
v.35  —  watch ,  lest  he  find  you  sleeping.  The  last  clause  of  v.35  is 
parenthetical. 

37.  o  8c  vp.iv  Xcyo),  ttoctl  Xcyo>,  Tprjyoptirt  —  and  what  I  say  to 
you ,  /  say  to  all,  Watch.  What  Jesus  had  said  before  applied 
especially  to  the  apostles,  whose  duties,  like  those  of  porter  in  a 
house,  required  special  watchfulness.  But  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
this  watchfulness  is  required  of  all,  though  it  is  specially  necessary 
in  those  left  in  charge  of  things.  It  is  not  intended  to  carry  out 
the  comparison  any  further  than  this,  that  the  apostles,  like  a  door¬ 
keeper  in  a  house,  needed  specially  to  be  on  the  watch. 

CONSPIRACY  AND  ANOINTING 

XIV.  l—ll.  The  Sanhedrim  plan  to  arrest  Jesus  stealthily , 
and  to  put  him  to  death.  He  is  anointed  by  a  woman  at 
the  house  of  Simon  the  leper.  Judas  conspires  with  the 
Sanhedtim  to  deliver  him  up  to  them. 

Jesus  spends  the  last  two  days  in  Bethany.  During  his  absence, 
the  authorities  consult  about  the  ways  and  means  of  putting  him 
to  death,  and  decide  to  postpone  it  till  after  the  feast,  when  the 
people,  whom  they  know  to  be  friendly  to  Jesus,  will  have  left 
Jerusalem.  At  some  time  during  these  two  days,  Jesus  is  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  and  during  the  supper,  a 


1  This  word  belongs  to  later  Greek.  3  See  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.  aXterpo+mvia. 

8  On  this  use  of  the  acc.  to  denote  approximately  the  time  of  an  event,  see  Win. 
36,  a. 
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woman  (John  says,  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus)  anoints  him  with 
a  costly  ointment,  worth  upwards  of  three  hundred  denaries  (shil¬ 
lings  nominally,  really  more  nearly  dollars) .  Some  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  (Mt.  says,  disciples)  were  indignant  at*  this  waste.  But  Jesus 
justifies  her  act  as  befitting  the  time  when  he  is  about  to  be  taken 
away,  and  when  the  act  therefore  acquires  the  unconscious  signifi¬ 
cance  of  an  anointing  for  his  burial.  And  he  prophesies  that  the 
beauty  of  the  act  will  keep  it  alive  in  the  memories  of  men  wher¬ 
ever  the  glad  tidings  is  proclaimed.  Apparently  from  this  very 
feast,  Judas  goes  to  the  authorities,  and  conspires  to  deliver  him 
up  to  them,  causing  another  change  in  their  plans,  so  that  the 
intended  delay  till  the  close  of  the  feast  is  given  up. 

1.  to  iraoya  *al  ra  afv/na  —  Both  of  these  words  are  used 
originally  to  denote  the  things  entering  into  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over,  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  and  the  eating  of  un¬ 
leavened  bread,  and  then  they  came  to  be  used,  one  or  the  other, 
to  denote  the  feast  itself.  The  unusual  thing  here  is  the  use  of 
the  two  terms  to  denote  with  fulness  the  character  of  the  feast 
by  the  mention  of  both  its  characteristic  marks. 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  Passover  in  connection  with 
these  events.  Probably,  it  is  introduced  to  explain  the  conclusion 
of  the  authorities  to  postpone  the  execution  of  their  plot  till  after 
the  feast,  as  it  was  only  two  days  to  the  beginning  of  it  (v.s).  ot 
dp\i€peU  koI  ot  ypafJLfxaTeis  —  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes .  A 
designation  of  the  Sanhedrim  by  the  two  principal  classes  com¬ 
posing  it.  tv  86\<S  —  by  cunning ;  not  openly. 

2.  cAcyov  yap — for  they  said \  etc.  This  is  intended  to  prove 
the  preceding  statement  that  they  plotted  to  take  him  by  cunning, 
not  openly.  The  determination  not  to  take  him  during  the  Pass- 
over,  with  the  almost  necessary  publicity  which  would  attend  that, 
shows  the  secrecy  which  made  a  part  of  their  plan.  Mrj  iv  tq 
loprrj  —  Not  during  the  feast.  The  reason  for  this  is  given  in 
what  follows.  They  feared  an  uprising  of  the  people,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  favorable  to  Jesus,  especially  the  Galilean  pilgrims, 
and  so  they  postponed  their  attempt  till  after  the  feast,  when  the 
multitudes  attending  the  feast  would  be  gone,  and  they  could 
accomplish  their  purpose  quietly.  This  part  of  their  plan  they 
gave  up  afterwards,  owing  to  the  opportunity  which  Judas  put  in 
their  way.  puprorc  ccrrat  Oopvftos 1  —  lest  perchance  there  shall  be 
an  uproar 2 3  of  the  people. 


1  On  the  use  of  the  future  with  tn/jiro t«,  see  Burton,  199.  The  meaning,  lest  per¬ 

chance ,  belonging  to  #t»jiroT«  in  the  N.T.,  is  characteristic  of  later  Greek. 

3  Oopvpos  is  used  properly  of  the  noise  and  disturbance  of  an  excited  crowd. 
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y dp,  instead  of  W,  after  t\eyov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BCDL,  mss . 
Latt.  Memph.  Hard.  marg. 

3.  Stuwvos  tov  \eirp6v — The  circumstances  differ  too  much  to 
permit  the  identification  of  this  anointing  with  that  at  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee  in  Lk.  7*^°.  The  points  of  likeness  are 
simply  the  anointing  and  the  name  of  the  host.  But  in  Lk.*s 
account  the  salient  features  are,  that  the  woman  was  a  sinner,  that 
Simon  was  lacking  in  ordinary  courtesy  to  his  guest,  and  Jesus* 
answer  to  the  charge  of  permitting  such  attentions  from  a  woman 
of  this  character.  Here,  the  extravagance  of  the  act  is  the  thing 
complained  of.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  event  is  the  same  as  that  in  J.  121"®.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  the  Synoptists  (Mt.  and  Mk.)  give  the  name  of  the  host, 
which  is  omitted  in  J.,  and  J.,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  name 
of  Mary,  and  connects  her  with  Lazarus  and  Martha.  But  in  case 
of  the  identity  of  these  accounts,  there  is  a  difference  of  four  days 
in  the  time,  J.  putting  it  six  days  before  the  Passover,  and  the 
Synoptists  two  days.  This  Simon  the  leper  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere.  Evidently,  his  leprosy  had  been  healed,  and  so  he 
may  have  been  one  of  those  healed  by  Jesus,  yu^  —  J.  says  that 
this  was  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus.  cUd/foorpov1  p. vpov  vapSov 
TrurTucrjs  iroAvrcAovs  —  an  alabaster  box  of  costly  ointment  of  pure 
nard,  or  spikenard.  This  word  mariid }s  has  caused  much  dispute. 
Our  English  version,  spikenard \  comes  from  the  Vulg.,  nardi  spi- 
cati ,  and  that  is  probably  a  modification  of  the  Old  Latin,  nardi 
pistici ,  which  is  merely  a  transliteration  of  a  term  which  bothered 
the  translators.  Fritzche  and  others  translate  it  potable ,  deriving 
it  either  from  trivia  or  mirlo-Kia.  But  while  this  etymology  is  defen¬ 
sible,  the  word  does  not  occur  in  that  sense.  But  the  word  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  persuasive ,  or  in  the  latter  language,  trust¬ 
worthy,  which  as  applied  to  things,  would  come  to  mean  genuine . 
This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  accepted  opinion  now,  being  supported 
by  Grimm,  Robinson,  Meyer,  DeWette,  Morison,  and  others. 
There  was  a  pseudo-nard,  with  which  the  genuine  nard  was  often 
adulterated,  rijs  *€<£0X17$  —  the  head.  J.  says,  the  feet ',  following 
in  this  particular  the  account  of  the  anointing  at  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  Lk.  f  “*■  *.  It  is  not  unlikely,  though  the  two 
events  are  distinct,  that  the  accounts  have  become  a  little  mixed. 
(n  vTpLif/ao’a  ttjv  (tov)  aXa/3aoTpov  Karc^ccv  avrov  rrjs  K€<fxj\rjs  —  hav - 
ing  broken  the  alabaster  box ,  she  poured  it  upon  his  head. 

Omit  Kal  before  <rvvTpl\pa<sa,  Tisch.  (Treg.  marg.)  WII.  RV.  n  BL 
Memph.  rbv  before  dX<£/3a<rrpo?,  Tisch.  n*  ADEFHKSUVW*>  X  M. 
rijv,  Treg.  WH.  nc  BCL  A.  Omit  Kord2  before  ri)t  Kapdkrjs,  Tisch.  Treg. 
WH.  RV.  n  BCL  A  1,  28,  435. 


1  The  proper  form  of  this  word  is  i\dfia<rroy,  without  the  p.  The  usage  seems 
to  vary  between  the  masc.  and  fern. 

2  On  this  omission  of  Kara  after  verb  compounded  with  it,  see  Thay^Grm.  Lex. 
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4.  rjcmv  Se  rives  ayavaKTOvvTCs  rrpos  eavrovs,  Eis  ri  rj  amaXcia  avrrj 
—  And  there  were  some  indignant  to  themselves . —  “  Why  this 
destruction ,"  etc.  ?  irpos  cavTovs  means  probably  that  they  kept 
their  indignation  to  themselves,  though  it  may  mean  among  them - 

denoting  an  indignation  which  they  expressed  to  each 
other.1  The  omission  of  koI  Acyovres,  and  saying ,  adds  to  the 
force  of  the  statement,  while  detracting  from  its  smoothness. 

Omit  Kal  \4yorret ,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  k  BC*  L,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet 

Mt.  26®  says  that  it  was  the  disciples  who  expressed  this  indigna¬ 
tion.  J.  says  it  was  Judas  Iscariot,  and  attributes  it  to  his  peculat¬ 
ing  habits,  which  this  interfered  with.  It  is  a  part  of  J.’s  evident 
attempt  to  belittle  Judas.  Obviously,  the  true  account  is  given  by 
Mt.,  who  gives  us  the  ugly  form  of  the  fact. 

5.  Srjvaptvjv  rpuiKoatwv — joo  denaries ,  or  shillings .  Or,  since 
the  real  value  of  the  denarius  at  the  time  was  a  day’s  wages,  it 
would  amount  to  more  than  as  many  dollars.  This  explains  the 
indignation.  The  act  was  extravagant,  certainly.  Here  and  in 
v.3,  in  the  description  of  the  ointment,  J.  betrays  his  dependence 
on  the  Synoptical  source,  by  the  same  identity  of  language  which 
shows  the  interdependence  of  the  Synoptists.  ivtPpipuvTo — were 
very  angry?  Both  of  the  words  used  to  express  their  feelings  are 
very  strong. 

Insert  rb  fivpov,  ointment ,  after  toOto,  this ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 

ABCKLU  All,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Hard.  marg. 

6.  koXov  Ipyov  YjpydcrcLTo  cv  lp.ol — it  is  a  good  work  that  she 
wrought  on  me.  koAov  Ipyov  is  emphatic,  contrasted  with  their 
depreciation  of  what  she  had  done.  It  is  not  estimated  by  our 
Lord  according  V  a  utilitarian  standard,  by  which  it  would  have 
little  or  no  value.  But  he  was  at  a  crisis  of  his  life  when  it  was 
of  the  utmost  value  to  him  to  know  that  he  had  won  a  place  in  a 
human  heart.  And  for  any  one  to  be  reckless  or  even  extravagant, 
not  calculating,  in  the  expression  of  this  was  to  him  a  good  turn. 
It  was  the  fragrance  of  a  loving  heart  that  was  brought  to  him  by 
the  costly  nard.  Generally,  Jesus  would  have  men  serve  him  in 
the  persons  of  his  poor.  But  such  a  vicarious  transfer  always  in¬ 
volves  reflection,  and  sometimes  spontaneousness  is  worth  more 
than  reflection. 

h py&aaro ,  instead  of  e/p7<£<raro,  Tisch.  WH.  n*  B*  D  69,  150.  iv  i/wl, 

instead  of  els  ipt,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  and  almost  all  sources. 

7.  1 ravrore  yap  to\s  irro))(ovs  .  .  .  c/ic  Sc  ov  iravrort  — for  the  poor 
you  have  always  .  .  .  but  me  not  always?  This  was  the  reason, 
not  why  the  woman  anointed  him,  but  why  such  anointing  was  a 


1  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.  gives  both  meanings.  2  See  on  i48.  *  Deut.  15U. 
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good  work,  which  he  therefore  encouraged.  The  whole  transac¬ 
tion,  as  appears  also  from  the  rrpo*Xafi*  pLvptaai  that  follows,  is 
given  a  special  meaning  and  value  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  by  the 
approach  of  his  death.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  if  they  could 
have  had  him  always  with  them,  as  they  had  the  poor,  this 
would  not  have  touched  so  tender  a  spot,  would  not  have  been  so 
good  a  work  on  him.  ov  iravrore  is  a  case  of  language  gaining 
force  from  extenuated  expression. 

8.  o  *a\*v  €TroLr](T£  —  She  did  what  she  could }  irpoihafi*  fivplom 
—  She  anticipated  the  anointing .*  This  is  an  unintended  meaning 
which  the  act  gains  from  its  place  so  near  our  Lord’s  death.  Un¬ 
consciously,  she  has  rendered  to  him,  while  still  living,  the  honors 
of  burial.  *vra<f>ui(rp.6v 8  —  preparation  for  burial.  J.  says,  “  Suf¬ 
fer  her  to  keep  it  for  the  day  of  my  preparation  for  burial,”1 2 *  4 *  a 

'  decided  lowering  of  the  meaning. 

Omit  airr rj,  this  (woman),  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  n  BL  I,  1 3,  28,  69, 
209,  346,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Hard.  instead  of  elx**,  Tisch. 

Treg.  WH.  RV.  and  most  sources. 

9.  'Aprjv  8*  Xeyw  vpiv,  *Chrov  ia y  KTjpv'g&rj  to  evayyehi ov  C19  oXov 
tov  Kwrpuov ,  kcu  o  *7toljj(t*v  cLVTrj  XaXrfOyoeTai —  And  verily  I  say  to 
you,  Wherever  the  glad  tidings  is  proclaimed  in  all  the  world,  also 
what  this  woman  did  will  be  spoken .  Not  shall  be  spoken  of,  as 
if  Jesus  meant  to  procure  this  mention  himself  in  some  way ;  but 
will  be  spoken  of,  a  thing  that  he  foresees.  He  sees  that  the 
beauty  of  this  act,  unappreciated  now  by  his  disciples,  is  such 
that  it  will  win  its  way  to  this  universal  mention.  p.vrjp.6<rwov  — 
a  memorial ?  Holtzmann  treats  the  use  of  *vayy*hiov  in  this  verse 
as  an  instance  of  the  meaning  Gospel  in  the  sense  of  an  account 
of  Jesus’  life.  But  the  use  of  *rjpvxOrj  is  against  this. 

Insert  after  *A rfp,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BDp  EGKLSVW*  TAB, 
one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  ihv,  instead  of  Up,  after  6tov ,  Tisch.  WH.  n  ABCLWb  X 
TAIL  Omit  tovto,  this,  after  efayyfKiov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL  13, 
28,  69,  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

10.  Kcu  *Iov8as  *IcrKapiw0 6  .  .  .  airrjhO*  irpos  row  ap\L*p*2^,  iva 
avrov  irapaSoi  avroU  —  And  Judas  Iscariot  .  .  .  went  away  to  the 
chief  priests,  to  deliver  him  up  to  them,  el?  ra*v  StoSera  —  one  of 
the  twelve.  This  is  simply  a  necessary  part  of  the  story,  and  this 
accounts  sufficiently  for  its  insertion,  without  supposing  any  rhe¬ 
torical  purpose  in  the  writer.  But  its  effect  is  tremendous. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Mk.’s  account  that  there  was  any  con¬ 
nection  between  this  and  the  preceding  event,  as  if  Judas  was  led 


1  On  the  use  of  in  the  sense  of  possum ,  see  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 

2  Win.  54,  4.  8  A  Biblical  word.  4  J.  127. 

6  A  rare  word,  found  only  once  besides  in  the  N.T.  The  occurrence  of  it 

therefore,  here,  in  both  Mt.  and  Mk.,  confirms  again  the  interdependence  of  the 

Synoptics.  ®  See  on  319. 
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by  it  to  what  he  did,  though  J.  does  tell  us  that  Judas  was  specially 
aggrieved  by  the  waste  of  the  ointment.  But  the  council  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  the  feast  and  the  anointing,  and  the  conspiracy  of 
Judas,  are  simply  put  together  as  the  events  of  this  day.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  we  must  find  a  logical  connection  of  these 
events,  and  considerable  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  account¬ 
ing  for  the  anointing  on  this  ground.  But  the  chronological  con¬ 
nection  explains  everything.  Notice  that  the  chief  priests  become 
the  leading  actors  in  the  proceedings  against  Jesus  after  his  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  instead  of  the  Scribes. 

Omit  6  before  Totffaf,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  ABCDELM  TAIL  Omit 
6  before  *l<rKapiu)$ ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n*  BC*  D.  T<r/captu>0,  instead 
of  Tisch.  WH.  n  BC*  L  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  rapaSoT,  instead  of  Tapadf , 
Tisch.  Treg.  W1I.  BD. 

11.  apyvpiov  —  money.  Mt.  mentions  the  amount  as  rpiaKovra 
dpyvpia,  thirty  shekels ,  or  twenty  dollars.  For  curious  parallels  to 
this  price,  see  Ex.  2182  Zech.  n12,  cf.  Mt.  27®.  cvKcupws —  oppor¬ 
tunely.  Lk.  states  more  exactly  how  he  sought  to  deliver  him  up, 
viz.  arep  oyhovy  in  the  absence  of  the  multitude. 

xapaSoi  is  substituted  for  TapaSf  in  this  verse)  on  the  same  authority  as 
in  v.10. 


PREPARATION  FOR  THE  PASSOVER 

12-16.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  feast ,  the  disciples 
ask  for  instructions  in  regard  to  their  preparations  for  the 
Passover  meal.  Jesus  tells  two  of  them  to  go  to  the  city  and 
to  follow  a  man  whom  they  will  meet  there  carrying  a  jar 
of  water.  At  the  house  which  he  enters ,  they  zvill  find  the 
owner  prepared  to  show  them  a  large  room  ready  for  their 
purpose.  And  there  they  will  prepare  for  the  feast.  They 
follow  his  directions ,  and  find  everything  as  he  tells  them. 

12.  rrj  irpwrri  rjpipa  rwv  a£vpu)v  —  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread.  Strictly  speaking,  the  feast  did  not  begin  till  six  o’clock 
of  the  afternoon,  i.e.  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  day,  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month.1  ore  to  n ao^a  ZOvov — when  they  sacrificed 
the  paschal  lamb}  The  killing  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  done  by 
the  priests  at  the  temple,  originally  by  the  head  of  the  family.8 
0cA«s  eTot/xdo-cijpev  —  do  you  7oish  us  to  prepare  ? 4  This  celebration 
of  the  Passover  among  themselves,  instead  of  with  their  families, 


1  Ex.  126.  2  The  impf.  denotes  a  customary  act.  8  Ex.  1221  Dcut.  166. 

4  On  this  use  of  the  subj.  without  ipa  after  0iA*tv,  see  Win.  41  a,  4  b ;  Burton,  171. 
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shows  how  their  association  with  Jesus  had  come  to  take  the  place 
of  ordinary  ties  with  the  twelve. 

13.  Svo  rlov  dirwrrokoiv —  Lk.  228  names  Peter  and  John  as  the 
two.  K€pdfuov  —  Etymologically,  this  word  denotes  any  earthen¬ 
ware  vessel,  but  in  use,  it  is  restricted  to  a  jar  or  pitcher.  It  is  a 
question,  whether  this  sign  of  a  man  bearing  a  jar  of  water  on  his 
head  had  been  prearranged  between  Jesus  and  the  otKo&tnroriys, 
or  whether  this  is  an  instance  of  Jesus*  supernatural  knowledge  of 
events.  The  manner  of  narration  seems  to  imply  that  the  evan¬ 
gelist  meant  us  to  understand  the  latter.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  rest  of  the  matter  had  been  arranged  with  the 
host. 

14.  oiKoSeo-TTorr}  —  master  of  the  house}  IIov  iari  to  KardXvfid  2 
fjuoo  .  .  .  ;  Where  is  my  dining  room  .  .  .  ? 

Insert  jtov  after  Kar&Xvpa,  Tisch.  Treg.  (Treg.  tnarg.')  WH.  RV.  k  BCDL 

A  i,  13,  28,  69,  mss.  Lat  Vet.  Memph.  Hard.  marg. 

15.  #cal  avros  vplv  Setfet  avdyaxov 8  p.ey a  ccrrpco/xcvov  e roi/xov 9  Kal 
€k£i  tTotfida-an  fj/juv  —  and  he  will  show  you  a  large  upper  room 
furnished  and  ready;  and  there  prepare  for  us, 

iorpuficvov — spread  or  strewn.  It  is  used  of  making  up  a 
bed  or  couch,  and  here  of  making  up,  or  furnishing  a  room  with 
couches.  Kal  £Ktl  eroipdo-aTC  —  Kal  connects  €TOLpd(raT£  with  V7ra- 
ycTC,  dKoXovOrjaaTt,  and  cwraTC. 

dvdyaiov,  instead  of  dvi byeov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  K  AB*  CDEFGHKLPV 

II.  Insert  Kal  before  6te2,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  BCDL  346,  two  mss.  Lat. 

Vet.  Vulg. 

Kal  i£rj\0ov  ol  pxxOrjrai,  Kal  rj\0ov — And  the  disciples  went  out, 
and  came. 

Omit  atfrov,  his ,  after  ftalhrral ,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  k  BL  A  Egyptt. 


AT  THE  PASSOVER,  JESUS  PREDICTS  HIS 
BETRAYAL 

17-21.  As  they  were  reclining  at  the  Passover  meal, 
Jesus  announces  that  one  of  them,  a  disciple  who  eats  with 
him ,  and  is  near  enough  to  dip  into  the  same  dish  with  him, 
will  deliver  him  up  to  the  authorities.  This  is  only  ful¬ 
filling  his  destiny,  but  just  the  same  it  is  woe  to  the  man 
who  betrays  him .  He  had  better  never  have  been  bom. 

1  The  common  Greek  usage  separates  this  word  into  its  parts,  oIkov  8«<nrorn. 

2  Kard\vfia  is  etymologically,  a  place  to  relax  ;  hence  an  inn,  or  a  dining-room. 
The  word  belongs  to  Biblical  Greek.  See  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.,  Kara\vu>  (c). 

8  This  word  is  variously  spelled  —  avdyaiov,  av uiyaioy,  avwytov,  ayutyttus,  dvutytutv. 
But  these  arc  all  variant  readings,  as  here.  Liddell  &  Scott,  avuytov. 
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18.  irapaSwo-a  —  will  deliver  up ,  to  the  authorities.  The  word 
for  betrayal  is  irpo&Sovai.  o  ccr&W  fx.tr  tfxov  —  he  who  eateth  with 
me.  This  is  not  a  specification  of  the  one  of  the  twelve  who  was 
to  do  the  deed,  but  of  that  which  he  does  in  common  with  the 
rest.  It  is  this  which  has  led  to  the  reading  rwv  co-fliovruv,  WH. 
marg.  This  is  shown  first,  by  the  act  itself,  as  they  all  ate  with 
him ;  and  secondly,  by  the  questions  which  follow,  which  show 
that  the  traitor  is  still  unknown.  The  designation  points  out  not 
the  traitor,  but  the  treachery  of  the  act.1 

tu v  iaOtdrrw,  ( one  of  you )  who  eat,  instead  of  6  iaOlwr,  (one)  who  eats , 
WH.  marg.  B  Egyptt. 

19.  *Hp£avro  Xvirtiaflai,  real  Xtyttv  avrm  ets  Kara  cts,2 *  Miyri  cya> ; 8 
—  And  they  began  to  grieve ,  and  to  say  to  him ,  one  by  one ,  Is  it  I? 

Omit  01  at  beginning  of  verse,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  k  BL  Memph.  irarA, 
instead  of  xad\  before  efr,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  «  BL  A.  Omit  xal  dXXos,  Mi Jr* 
;  and  another ,  Is  it  I?  Tisch.  Treg.  (Treg.  marg.)  WH.  RV.  K  BCLP 
A,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Egyptt.  Syrr. 

20.  'O  8t  dirty  avrots,  El?  rwv  SoiSeKa,  6  c/x/Jairro/icvos  fitr  ifxov 

ets  to  TpvfiXiov 4 * *  —  And  he  said  to  them ,  One  of  the  twelve,  who 
dips  with  me  in  the  dish .  This  comes  nearer  to  pointing  out  the 
betrayer  than  the  preceding  6  ia$ iW  fitr  ip.ov,  as  this  would  be 
shared  in  only  by  those  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  It  adds  to  the 
sitting  at  table  with  him,  nearness  to  him  at  the  table.  Mk.  and 
Lk.  do  not  relate  that  the  traitor  was  more  closely  indicated  than 
this.  Mt.,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  Judas  was  told  himself  that 
he  was  the  betrayer.  And  in  Mt.,  the  6  c^/Jd^a?  .  .  .  outos  is 
evidently  intended  to  point  him  out  to  the  rest,  by  indicating  the 
one  who  dipped  his  hand  into  the  dish  with  Jesus  at  a  particular 
time.  This  difference  between  the  two  accounts  is  evidently 
intentional.  Mk.  does  not  mean  to  indicate  the  traitor,  but  only 
to  emphasize  the  treachery  of  the  act.  Mt.  means  to  relate  the 
discovery  of  the  betrayer.  The  individual  handling  of  common 
material  is  evident.  rpvfiX lov  is  the  dish  containing  the  sauce  of 
figs,  dates,  almonds,  spice  and  vinegar,  which  is  called  in  the 
Mishna  charoseth. 

Omit  diroKpiOeh,  answerittg,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BCDL,  mss.  Lat. 
Vet.  Egyptt.  Pesh.  Omit  ix  before  rwv  Tisch.  (Treg.  marg.)  WH. 

k  BCL  38,  60,  78,  127,  Egyptt. 

21.  ori  6  pity  vlos  rov  avOpwirov  viraytL  —  because  the  Son  of  Man 
goes.  This  confirms  the  statement  of  the  betrayal  by  that  of  his 


1  Cf.  Ps.  410. 

2  On  this  construction,  common  in  later  Greek,  see  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.  *Ut  4  c; 

Win.  37,  3.  8  On  the  distinction  between  and  nijn,  see  on  421. 

4  Both  infianTofitvos  and  rpvfikiov  in  this  statement  occur  only  in  this  account  in 

the  N.T.,  and  their  use  by  both  Mt.  and  Mk.  is  thus  another  strong  confirmation 

of  the  interdependence  of  the  Synoptics. 
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departure  from  this  world,  doubt  of  which  would  render  the  other 
doubtful.  It  is  the  general  fact,  the  admission  of  which  opens 
the  way  for  belief  in  the  betrayal. 

Insert  6ti,  because ,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  N  BL  Egyptt. 

KaOtos  yeypairTaL  irtpX  axrrov  —  As  it  is  written  of  him .  Lk.  says, 
Kara  to  uipurfiivov  —  according  to  the  decree .  The  O.T.  prophecy 
to  this  effect  is  Is.  53.  The  primary  reference  of  the  passage  is 
to  the  suffering  servant  of  Yahweh,  who  is  defined  in  the  prophecy 
itself  to  be  the  righteous  Israel.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of 
these  prophecies,  the  principle  involved  makes  it  applicable  to  the 
fate  of  our  Lord.  This  principle,  that  it  is  the  fate  of  righteous¬ 
ness  to  suffer  in  this  evil  world,  makes  Jesus  predict  also  the  per¬ 
secution  of  his  followers  as  well  as  of  himself.  The  O.T.  prophets, 
himself,  and  his  followers  are  involved  in  a  like  fate,  oval  8c  — 
but  woe .  This  is  not  a  malediction,  in  the  sense  of  a  wish  or 
prayer  that  this  vengeance  may  follow  the  traitor,  but  a  solemn 
announcement  of  the  Divine  judgment.  It  differs  in  this  respect 
from  the  comminatory  Psalms. 

o  vlos  tov  avOpuiirov  xnra yci  —  6  wos  row  dv0pu)7rov  7rapa8i8oTai  — 
oval  TiS  ayOp(bir<p  Ikuvio  —  c i  ovk  iycwyOrj  6  avOpayiros  ckcivos  —  The 
Son  of  Man  goes —  The  Son  of  Man  is  delivered  up  —  woe  to  that 
man  —  if  that  man  had  not  been  born .  The  repetition  of  the  title 
6  vtos  tov  av0p(t)7rov  is  emphatic,  and  serves  to  bring  it  into  tragic 
conjunction  with  7rapa8t8or<u.  o  ivflpawros  c kcivo?  is  repeated  on 
the  same  principle,  and  with  the  same  effect.  KoAov  a vto»,  ct  ovk 
iycwrjOrj  —  well for  him ,  if ..  .  had  not  been  born.  This  puts  the 
condition  in  the  past,  and  the  conclusion  in  the  present.  Thq  ex¬ 
pression  is  evidently  rhetorical,  rather  than  exact. 

Omit  fjv,  it  would  be ,  after  fcaXAr,  Tisch.  (Treg.  marg .)  WH.  RV.  BL, 
mss.  Lat.  Vet  Memph. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OP  THE  LORD  S  SUPPER 

22-25.  In  the  course  of  the  Passover  mealy  Jesus  takes  a 
portion  of  the  bread  from  the  table  y  and  gives  it  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  after  the  ordinary  blessing  or  giving  of  thanks ,  sayingf 
This  is  my  body.  And  the  cup  of  wine  he  blessed  in  the 
same  way,  and  gave  it  to  them ,  saying.  This  is  my  blood  of 
the  covenant,  which  is  poured  out  for  many.  This  is  the 
last  time,  he  says,  that  he  will  drink  with  them ,  until  they 
share  with  him  the  new  wine  of  the  kingdom . 

22.  Kai  iaOiovTuiv  avrtov  —  And  as  they  were  eating.  In  the 
course  of  the  meal,  therefore.  But  none  of  the  evangelists  state 
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the  time  more  exactly.  Xafitov  aprov  cv\oyrj<ras  c kXoctc  —  he  took 
dread,  and  having  blessed  he  broke  it.  The  object  of  cvXoyrjaas 
may  be  God,  in  which  case,  it  means  having  praised,  its  ordinary 
sense ;  or  it  may  be  the  bread,  in  which  case,  it  means,  having 
invoked  a  blessing  on  ;  a  Biblical  use.  The  former  meaning  is 
suggested  by  the  use  of  cfya/Horijo-as  in  Lk.  2219,  and  1  Cor.  n24. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  invocations  at  meals  among  the  Jews  in¬ 
termingled  thanksgiving  and  blessing.  Aa^crc,  tovto  c oti  to  awfta 
fiov.  Lk.  adds  to  \nrtp  vp&v  S1.S6p.cvov,  which  is  given  for  you,  and 
1  Cor.  the  same  without  SiSopcvov.  Both  add  tovto  ttouItc  cis  tyjv 
cprjv  av6Lfivrj<Tiv,  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  this  is  my  body, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  any  insistence  on  their  literal  meaning  is 
entirely  contrary  to  linguistic  laws  and  usage.  They  may  mean, 
this  represents  my  body,  just  as  well  as,  this  is  literally  my  body . 
Meyer  refers  for  examples  of  this  use  of  clvai  to  Lk.  121 — the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy;  J.  io7  —  I  am  the 
door  of  the  sheep ;  14®  —  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life; 
Gal.  4s4  —  these  (two  sons  of  Abraham)  are  two  covenants ;  Heb. 
io20  —  the  veil,  that  is  his  flesh.  But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  in¬ 
stances  of  so  common  and  evident  a  usage.  And  yet,  the  one 
that  evidently  disproves  the  literal  meaning,  not  merely  establish¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  the  symbolic  use  here,  but  making  the  literal 
meaning  impossible,  is  right  at  hand.  For  in  the  account  of  the 
consecration  of  the  cup,  Lk.  2220,  1  Cor.  n25,  it  reads  tovto  to 
TTOTrjptov  rj  Kaivrj  SuiOrjKrj  iv  tw  alpari  pov,  This  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood.  No  one  would  contend  for  the  literalness 
of  the  language  in  this  case,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
copula  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  both  cases,  giving  the  meaning 
of  the  bread  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  cup  in  the  other,  but 
not  saying  that  the  bread  is  actually  flesh,  nor  the  cup  a  covenant. 
All  this  without  taking  into  account  our  Lord’s  manner  of  speech. 
We  have  some  right  to  judge  what  any  person  says  in  a  particular 
case  by  his  habit  of  thought  and  speech.  This  warrants  us  in 
saying  that  the  literal  meaning  is  impossible  to  Jesus.  It  would 
pull  down  all  that  he  had  been  at  pains  to  set  up  throughout  his 
ministry  —  a  spiritual  religion. 

Omit  6  T ijeous,  Tisch.  (Trcg.)  WH.  RV.  Na  BD,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

Omit  (pdyere,  tat,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  ABCDKLM  *  PU  II  1,  mss.  Lat. 

Vet.  Vulg.  Egyptt. 

23.  #cat  \a/3iov  irorqpiov  —  And  having  taken  a  cup.  cvgapicr- 
Trj<r as — having  given  thanks.  Like  evXoyijo-a?,  v.22,  it  denotes 
some  form  of  thanksgiving  for  the  good  things  of  God. 

Omit  rb,  the,  before  irortipiov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCDLWb  XAi, 

11,13*28. 

24.  Tovto  coti  to  alpa  pov  Trjs  SuiOrjKy p  —  this  is  my  blood  of  the 

co7fenant.  in  classical  Greek  means  a  will,  or  testament 
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But  in  the  N.T.,  the  only  examples  of  this  use  are  in  Heb.  916, 17, 
where  by  a  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word,  the  writer 
justifies  his  statement  that  a  covenant  (Siafli/Kiy)  is  ratified  by 
blood  by  showing  that  a  testament  (StaOiqKr))  comes  into  force  only 
with  the  death  of  the  testator.  Everywhere  else  it  has  the  purely 
Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  meaning,  a  covenant .  These  words,  the 
blood  of  the  covenant \  are  borrowed  from  the  institution  of  the 
Law,  regarded  as  a  covenant  between  God  and  the  Jews  (Ex.  24s, 
Lev.  1 711) .  Moses  sprinkled  the  people  with  the  blood  of  sacri¬ 
fice,  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  them  in  the 
giving  of  the  Law.  And  now,  the  new  covenant,  see  Lk.  22s® 
1  Cor.  ii25,  in  which  the  law  is  written  in  the  heart,  Jer.  3i3Ki5,  is 
established,  and  that  is  sealed  with  the  blood  of  him  who  died  to 
bring  it  about.  It  is  through  his  blood  that  the  law  of  God  is 
written  inwardly  in  the  heart,  and  so  it  becomes  the  blood  of  the 
new  covenant,  to  iKyyvopevov  inrip  iro AAcov  —  which  is  poured  out 
for  many .  This  fixes  the  sacrificial  meaning  of  the  flesh  and 
blood.  The  pouring  out  of  the  blood  signifies  a  violent  death, 
and  inrip  iroAAwv  denotes  that  this  death  was  suffered  in  behalf  of 
others,  \nrip  may  be  used  to  express  the  vicarious  idea,  instead 
of  but  it  does  not  necessitate  it,  as  dvTi  does.  Christ  leaves  this 
whole  question  of  the  exact  part  played  by  his  death  quite  open. 
He  does  not  anticipate  any  of  the  later  lines  of  N.T.  treatment  of 
this  subject.  But  one  more  element  needs  to  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  meaning  of  the  Eucharist,  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  our  Lord.  The  bread  and  wine  were  to  be  eaten  and 
drunk.  The  meaning  is  thus  a  partaking  of  the  Lord,  the  feeding 
of  our  spirit  with  the  crucified  Jesus.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  Jesus 
our  life,  rather  than  the  externally  atoning  aspect  of  his  death, 
that  is  imparted  to  us  in  the  sacrament  (cf.  J.6). 

Jesus’  use  of  the  language  of  sacrifice  in  connection  with  his 
death  does  not  indicate  that  he  means  to  give  to  that  death  the 
current  idea  of  sacrifice,  but  that  he  means  to  illumine  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  by  his  own  death.  As  if  he  had  said,  “  Here  is  the 
true  meaning  of  sacrifice.”  The  Gospels  do  not  give  us  any  com¬ 
mand  for  the  repetition  of  the  supper,  nor  for  its  continuance  as  a 
church  institution.  That  is  implied  in  1  Cor.  11*. 

Omit  rb  before  HJ*  (letups)  SiafliJicijt,  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  n  BCD3  ELVW*  X 
11,  157.  Omit  Kcurrjfy  new ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCDL,  one  ms.  Lat. 
Vet.  Memph.ML  Theb.  Mpy  instead  of  irepl,  before  roXX#?,  Tisch.  Treg. 
WH.  RV.  k  BCDL  A  13,  69,  124. 

25.  ytyrjpja.r(n  tov  ipiriXov  — fruit  of  the  vine . 

yevhfuirot,  instead  of  ycvrtjfMTos,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  H  ABCEFHI.MSU 
VWb  X  All.  The  form  yim\pja  is  rare,  not  occurring  outside  of  Biblical 
Greek,  and  yevrijpaTot  becomes  thus  an  obvious  correction. 
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€<*>$  t>)s  rjfiepas  iKCLvrjs  orav  etc.  —  until  that  day  when  I  drink  tt 
new  in  the  kingdom  of  God .  Lk.  2215"18  makes  Jesus  say  this  in 
general  of  the  Passover  meal  at  the  beginning,  before  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  sacrament.  *a ivov  is  not  the  word  for  new  wine,  for 
which  vtov  is  used,  but  Kaivov  denotes  a  new  kind  of  wine.  In  the 
making  of  all  things  new,  the  dvaKcuVoms,  there  is  to  be  a  new 
festal  meeting  and  association  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  these  earthly  feasts  and  symposia,  which  are  brought  to  an 
end  in  this  last  supper.  There  is  thus  a  note  of  sadness,  a  word 
of  breaking  up,  closing  these  human  associations,  but  a  more 
solemn  note  of  gladness,  looking  forward  to  the  new  spiritual 
associations  and  joys  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 


JESUS  PREDICTS  THE  SCATTERING  OP  THE  DIS¬ 
CIPLES,  AND  THE  DENIAL  OF  HIM  BY  PETER 

26-31.  A ftcr  singing  the  Hallcl \  they  go  out  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives .  On  the  ivay,  Jesus  warns  the  disciples  that  they 
will  all  fall  away  from  him  that  night.  He  quotes  a  pas - 
sage  from  ZccJiariah,  showing  that  scattering  of  the  sheep 
follows  the  smiting  of  the  shepherd.  A ftcr  his  resurrection  y 
he  will  go  before  them  into  Galilee.  Peter  protests  that  he 
at  least  will  not  prove  unfaithful ,  whereupon  Jesus  predicts 
that  before  the  second  crowing  of  the  cock ,  he  will  deny  him 
thrice.  Peter  again  protests  vehcmc?itly  that  he  will  sooner 
die  with  him ,  than  deny  him ,  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples 
join  him . 

26.  v[ivrj(ravT€s  —  The  hymn  sung  by  the  Jews  at  the  Passover 
supper  was  the  Great  Hallel,  consisting  of  Ps.  113-118,  136.  It 
was  the  second  part  of  this,  115-118,  according  to  the  school  of 
Shammai  114-118,  which  they  sang  at  this  time,  after  the  Pass- 
over  meal,  to  open  to jv  cXcuW  —  the  name  of  the  hill  covered 
with  olives,  lying  east  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
city. 

27.  *On  Trams  (rxavSaAi  create  * 1  oti  yty  parr  toll,  llardfa)  rov  ttol- 
(ilva,  teal  Ta  irpo/Sara  SiacrKOpmo-Orjo-ovTat  —  All  of  you  will  fall 
away.  For  it  is  written ,  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
will  be  scattered.  The  quotation  is  from  Zech.  13.  In  the 
original,  it  reads,  smite  the  shepherd \  But  since  it  is  Jehovah  who 
invokes  the  sword  against  the  shepherd  in  the  original,  this  7rard£a> 


1  See  on  417 
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renders  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  whole  passage  in  the 
original  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  there  is  the  same  indication 
as  in  all  the  O.T.  prophecies  of  the  application  to  an  immediate, 
and  not  a  remote  future ;  cf.  v.8.  The  application  to  this  event  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  is  because  the  relation  between  shepherd  and 
sheep  leads  to  the  same  result  in  both  cases.  Probably  the  shep¬ 
herd  in  Zech.  is  the  king,  and  the  sheep  are  the  people. 

Omit  h  ipol,  became  of  me ,  after  <rKav$a\l<rc<rde,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 
K  BC*  DHLSVWb  X  TAII5*,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph  «** .  Omit  iv  rg 
wktI  TCLirry,  this  night,  about  the  same.  SiafficopiciaOfoorrai,  instead  of 
-<rerat,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  k  ABCDFGKLN  A. 

2a  eye pOrjvai  —  this  is  the  common  word  for  the  resurrection, 
but  it  acquires  here  a  special  meaning  from  the  preceding  iraTafo), 
denoting  his  rising  from  the  earth  to  which  he  has  been  smitten. 
Trpoaiu) — this  word  also  gets  its  special  sense  here  from  the  figure 
of  the  sheep  and  shepherd.  He  will  go  before  them,  as  a  shep¬ 
herd  leads  his  flock,  i.e.  he  will  resume  toward  them  his  office  of 
shepherd,  and  go  before  them  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  earthly 
ministry.  See  J.  io4.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  appearance  to 
the  disciples  in  Galilee  in  Mk.  169"20,  in  connection  with  this  pre¬ 
diction,  is  one  of  the  conclusive  proofs  that  that  passage  is  from 
another  hand. 

29.  Et  Kal  tt avres  <rKav8a\i<r0y<rovTat,  aAA’  ovk  cyw  —  Even  if  all 
fall  away ,  yet  not  /.  Strictly  speaking,  ct  kou  does  not  strengthen 
the  statement  as  much  as  Kcu  ct.  But  the  difference  is  too  minute 
for  a  style  like  that  of  the  N.T.  Greek.1 

E l  Kal ,  instead  of  Kal  el,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BCGL  I,  13,  69. 

30.  ort  (tv  arjfxepov  tolvtt)  rrj  wktI,  irpiv  rj  Sts  aXtKTopa  <f>wvrj<rai9 
iy>ts  /ie  aTrapvrjar)  — that  you  to-day ,  this  night,  before  the  cock  crows 
twice ,  will  thrice  deny  me.  Peter  in  his  boast  emphasizes  the 
7rdvTcs.  Jesus  in  his  rebuke  emphasizes  the  av — you  who  feel  so 
confident.  Peter  had  singled  himself  out  as  the  one  to  be  faithful 
in  the  midst  of  general  defection.  Jesus  singles  him  out  as  the 
one  out  of  them  ail  to  deny  him.  arjpepov  ravry  rrj  wktI — to-day , 
this  night,  the  very  day  in  which  you  have  shown  such  self-con¬ 
fidence.  Sts  hXiKTopa  <f>(i)vfj<rai — This  is  the  only  gospel  in  which 
this  8ts  occurs,  both  in  the  prediction  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  account 
of  the  denials.  Those  two  fatal  cock-ctowings  had  stuck  in  Peter’s 
memory,  and  so  find  their  way  into  the  Gospel  which  gets  its  in¬ 
spiration  from  him.  <f><i)vf}<rai  —  this  is  a  general  word  for  sounds 
of  all  kinds.  But  the  instances  are  rare  in  profane  authors  of  its 
use  for  animal  cries.  d7ra pvrjoy  —  thou  wilt  deny.  As  applied  to 
persons,  it  means  denial  of  acquaintance  or  connection  with  them. 


1  See  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.  III.  6,  7. 
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Insert  <ri>  before  v^iupor,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  ABEFGIIKLMNSUV  W  X 
Til,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Egyptt.  Syrr.  ratfr#  rp  wktI,  instead  of  iw 
rfi  vvktI  TaOrjjt  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  «  BCDL,  mss .  Lat.  Vet. 

31.  6  &  iKTrtpuram  cAaAci —  But  he  spoke  with  utter  vehemence . 
itc/ho-o-cos  by  itself  means  inordinately ,  and  is  used  of  anything  that 
exceeds  bounds,  c*  adds  to  it  the  sense  completely ,  utterly } 

iKirepiaaQi,  instead  of  iic  irepicnrov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  N  BCD  56,  58, 
61.  AdXci,  instead  of  fXrye,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BDI^  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 
Vulg.  Omit  /xdWov,  more,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  k  BCDL,  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 
Vulg.  Egyptt.  Hard. 

dxravro)?  $€  #cat  ir avres  cAeyov  —  and  so  said  also  all.  Peter, 
according  to  this,  did  not  occupy  a  singular  position,  but  simply 
took  his  place  of  leader  and  spokesman,  speaking  out  what  was 
in  the  minds  of  all,  to  which  they  all  assented. 


THE  AGONY  IN  GETHSEMANE 

32-42.  Jesus  comes  with  his  disciples  to  Gethsemaney  an 
olive  orchard  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Here  he  leaves  the  rest  of  them ,  and  retires  with  Peter ; 
James ,  and  Joint ,  to  pray.  Beginning  to  be  oppressed  with 
the  approaching  trial \  he  bids  them  watch ,  and  retires  still 
further ,  where  he  prays  that  his  impending  fate  may  be 
averted \  submitting  himself  however ,  to  the  Divine  will. 
Returning  to  the  three  disciples ,  he  finds  them  asleep ,  and 
again  bids  them  watch ,  adding  as  a  reason  this  time  that 
they  themselves  need  to  pray  that  they  may  be  delivered from 
temptation.  A  second  tune ,  he  prays ,  and  returns  to  find 
them  sleeping.  The  third  time,  finding  them  still  asleep ,  he 
bids  them  at  first  sleep  on  ;  and  then  announces  the  approach 
of  the  betrayer. 

32.  x<i>ptov  —  a  diminutive  from  denoting  a  small  enclo¬ 
sure,  a  field.  TcOoyjfuivtL  —  Greek  form  of  a  Hebrew  name, 
meaning  oil-press.  It  indicates  that  the  place  was  an  olive  orchard, 
with  an  oil-press  as  one  of  the  appurtenances,  like  a  sugar  house 
in  a  maple  grove.  J.  181  locates  it  on  the  farther  side  of  the  brook 
Kedron.  Ko&Wre  w&c  —  sit  here .  The  scene  was  one  of  those 
sacred  things  in  a  man’s  life,  in  which  his  best  instincts  bid  him 
be  alone.  The  other  cases  in  our  Lord’s  life  of  which  we  are  told 


1  iuftpuraits  occurs  only  here. 
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were  the  temptation,  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and 
the  transfiguration.  Peter,  James,  and  John  were  taken  nearer  to 
the  scenes  of  his  soul’s  wrestling  with  impending  fate,  but  even 
they  were  to  remain  outside,  and  watch. 

Te0<rr)tiavcl,  instead  of  Tedfrrjpar/i,  Tisch.  WH.  (Treg.  -re?)  k  ABCDEFG 
HLMNSV  Theb. 

33.  Kai  ‘jrapaXafi/3dv€L  rov  He rpov  Kal  ’Ia*«j/?ov  Kal  *Ia )dwrjv  /acT* 
avrov  —  And  he  takes  with  him  Peter ,  and  James ,  and  John . 

Omit  rbv  before  Td*w/3or,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  marg,  n  CDEFGHMNSU 
VWbX  TAII3.  per’  atJrov,  instead  of  pe0’  iavrov ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  k  BCD 
57»  ^9.  346. 


34.  €K$afi/3€ia0ax  Kal  aSrjfjuovtlv — to  he  utterly  amazed  and  troubled \ 
One  derivation  makes  c&rpLovdv  from  a 817/ios,  homesick ,  and  the 
other  from  dSelv,  to  be  sated .  Either  derivation  makes  it  very 
expressive.  The  strong  statement  of  his  amazement  opens  before 
us  a  curious  problem.  His  fate,  as  he  comes  to  face  it,  is  not 
only  troubling,  but  amazing.  His  rejection  by  men,  their  fierce 
hatred  of  him,  his  isolation  of  spirit,  even  among  his  own  —  all 
these  things  coming  to  the  Son  of  Man,  the  lover  of  his  kind, 
whose  whole  life  was  wrought  by  love  into  the  fibre  and  tissue  of 
the  common  human  life,  and  was  individual  in  no  sense  —  amazed 
him  utterly.  ?rcpiA.v7ros —  encompassed  by  grief,  co>s  Gavarov  — 
unto  death.  My  sorrow  is  killing  me,  is  the  thought ;  it  is  crushing 
the  life  out  of  me,  Kal  yprjyopdr€  —  and  watch .  It  is  possible  to 
take  these  words  in  a  merely  external  sense.  He  knew  that  his 
enemies  were  at  hand,  and  he  might  want  some  one  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  them.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that,  as  Mt.  puts  it 
(26®),  he  wanted  them  to  watch  with  him ,  to  share  his  vigil,  not 
against  human  foes,  but  against  the  flood  of  woes  overwhelming 
his  soul.  If  possible,  he  would  have  companionship  in  his  extreme 
hour.  See  also  v.®. 

35.  i;  d>pa  —  the  hour ;  the  time  used  for  the  event  with  which 
it  was  big.  There  is  a  theologizing  attempt  to  minimize  it,  as  if  it 
referred  not  to  the  sacrificial  death,  which  our  Lord  had  no  desire 
to  escape,  but  to  the  unnecessary  incidents  of  it,  from  the  denial 
by  Peter,  and  the  betrayal  by  Judas,  to  the  crucifixion  itself,  as  if 
these  were  not  the  very  things  that  made  his  death  sacrificial.  It 
was  the  bitterness  put  into  death  by  human  sin  that  gave  it  its 
significance  as  a  sin-offering,  d  Svvaroy  cori  —  if  it  is  possible. 
This  possibility  is  limited  only  by  the  accomplishment  of  his  work. 
If  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  his  work  of  redemption  without  that 
sacrificial  death,  he  would  escape  that  tragic  fate.  But  it  is  not 
the  bitterness  of  death  itself,  nor  even  the  agonies  of  crucifixion, 
that  he  would  escape,  but  the  bitterness  poured  into  it  by  the  sin 
of  men,  which  makes  his  cross  to  be  the  place  where  all  the  horror 
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of  sin  gathered  itself  together  to  strike  him  down,  and  made  his 
tom  and  bleeding  heart  to  become  then  and  there  the  sin*  bearer 
for  the  race. 

tiwrrev,  instead  of  firwev,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV.  n  BL  Memph. 

edd. 

36.  6  tt aryp.  This  combination  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  words  would  not  of  course  appear  in  the  speech  of 
our  Lord,  who  used  only  the  Hebrew.  Neither  is  the  6  ira ryp 
explanatory  of  the  'ABfia,  as  the  Evangelists  employ  for  this  the 
formulas,  o  cori  pje0epp.iqvfv6p.evov ,  or  simply  o  core,  Mt.  i23  27® 
Mk.  317  541 1516,34.  But  this  is  a  combination  of  the  two,  belonging 
to  the  later  usage,  and  put  here  by  the  evangelist  into  the  mouth 
of  Jesus,  rravra  Svvgltg  cot  —  all  things  are  possible  to  thee .  Here 
the  condition,  if  it  is  possible ,  is  changed  into  the  statement,  all 
things  are  possible  to  thee ,  and  so,  as  for  the  matter  of  possibility, 
the  prayer  is  left  unconditioned,  remove  this  cup  from  me.  But 
the  condition  is  made  now  the  will  of  God.  This  is  Jesus*  wish 
and  prayer,  to  have  the  cup  removed.  But,  after  all,  he  knows 
that  not  his  will,  but  that  of  the  Father,  will  be  carried  out,  and 
with  that  he  is  content. 

37.  Kai  €px€TOLt  —  and  he  comes .  Jesus  is  not  concerned  about 
himself  alone  in  this  critical  hour,  but  about  his  disciples  as  well. 
And  so  he  interrupts  even  this  agony  of  prayer,  in  order  to  see 
after  their  watchfulness.  This  is  the  one  attitude  of  mind  neces¬ 
sary  in  them  from  this  time  on,  —  see  his  prophetic  discourse, 
ch.  13,  —  and  now,  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate  and  theirs,  he  is 
anxious  to  impress  the  lesson  on  them.  He  has  just  predicted 
that  they  will  desert  him,  and  that  Simon  will  deny  him  this  very 
night.  But  this  prediction,  like  all  prediction,  is  intended  to 
avert  whatever  evil  it  foretells.  If  it  could  only  become  a  warning 
to  them,  they  would  be  aroused  past  all  danger  of  sleeping,  and 
might  have  watched  past  all  danger  of  desertion  and  denial. 

38.  yp-qyopeire  kcu  TrpoaevxeaOe,  iva  prj  eXOrjre  els  ttci pa.crp.6v1  — 
watch  and  pray ,  that  you  come  not  into  temptation.  In  v.34,  he  has 
enjoined  watching  on  them  in  connection  with  his  own  awful  sor¬ 
row.  Now,  without  emphasizing  the  change,  he  enjoins  it  as 
necessary  for  themselves.  And  so,  now  he  adds  prayer,  and 
makes  the  object  of  both  to  be,  that  they  enter  not  into  tempta¬ 
tion.  The  temptation  is  located  not  in  external  conditions,  which 
constitute  only  a  trial  or  test,  but  in  the  internal  conditions,  the 
evil  desires  of  the  heart,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  The  outward 
attack  on  their  steadfastness  was  right  on  them,  and  was  not  to  be 
averted.  They  were  to  pray  that  this  might  not  be  an  occasion 
of  inward  weakness,  which  would  lead  them  into  sin.  To  pkv 


1  **ipaaii6v  is  a  Biblical  word. 
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irvcvfjba  vpoSvfxov ,  17  8c  c rap(  acrQcvrp;  —  The  spirit  is  willing ,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak .  The  irvcv/ia  and  the  era are  not  contrasted  else¬ 
where  in  this  Gospel,  nor  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  They  denote 
the  two  extremes  of  human  nature,  w vevpa  being  the  highest  word 
used  to  describe  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  and  hence,  where  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  made  within  the  soul  itself,  being  the  word  used  to 
denote  the  higher  part ;  and  adp(  being  used  to  denote  the  animal 
nature  with  its  passions,  and  hence  everything  that  belongs  to  the 
lower  nature,  everything  that  is  debased  and  weak,  whether  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  flesh  or  not.  The  two  terms  cover  much  the 
same  ground  in  this  popular  use  as  our  terms  higher  and  lower 
nature .  Jesus  is  not  pleading  this  as  an  excuse  for  his  disciples* 
sleepfulness,  but  as  a  reason  why  they  should  watch  and  pray. 
The  spirit  is  irpodvpuov,  eager,  ready,  to  stand  by  me,  even  to  deatn, 
as  you  have  just  shown  in  your  protestations;  but  the  flesh  is 
weak,  the  lower  nature  fears  death  and  danger,  and  that  exposes 
you  to  temptation. 

fkOijre,  instead  of  elfffKSrjre,  enter ,  Tisch.  WH.  k*  B  346,  one  ms.  Lat 

Vet. 

39.  tov  avrov  \6yov  —  the  same  word.  Aoyov  is  used  here  col¬ 
lectively  of  the  language  used  by  Jesus  in  his  prayer.  Mt 
changes  the  prayer  here,  making  it  one  of  submission.  Father, 
if  it  is  not  possible  that  this  cup  pass  from  me,  except  I  drink  it, 
thy  7oill  be  done. 

40.  Acai  ttoXlv  i\Qu)v  cvpcv  avrovs  KaOevSovras  *  rjaav  yap  avrejv  oi 
6(f)0aXpol  KaTafiapwopcvoi 1  —  and  again ,  having  come,  he  found 
them  sleeping;  for  their  eyes  were  {being)  weighed  down.  The 
present  part,  Karapapwopcvoi  denotes  the  process,  not  the  com¬ 
pleted  state.  Kal  ovk  fj Seumv  —  this  belongs  with  the  principal 
clause,  not  with  the  subordinate  introduced  by  yap.  He  found 
them  sleeping;  for  their  eyes  were  heavy  ;  and  they  knew  not  what 
to  reply  to  him.  So  in  the  AV.  and  the  RV.,  though  the  Greek  is 
pointed  the  other  way.  Both  their  shame  and  their  drowsiness 
would  make  them  dumb. 

K*T*{iapvv6p*voi,  instead  of  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  kc 

ABKLNU  All*  1,  11,  13,  69,  106. 

41.  Ka0cd$€rc  to  \ourbv  k.  avairaviaBt  —  sleep  on  now,  and  rest. 
This  is  a  free,  but  not  at  all  a  bad  translation.  On  expresses 
very  well  the  meaning  of  the  pres,  imp.,  which  does  not  command 
the  beginning  of  an  action,  but  the  continuance  of  an  action 
already  begun,  to  Aoittov  means  the  rest  of  the  time,  and  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  preceding  time,  when  he  has  bidden  them  keep 
awake.  Now  is  thus  not  a  bad  translation  of  it.  As  for  the  feel- 


1  xaro/Sapvi'rf/Aci'oi  is  found  only  here  in  the  N.T.,  and  is  rare  in  Greek  writers. 
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in g  with  which  Jesus  would  say  this,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  out 
of  it  a  certain  kind  of  sad  bitterness,  fo t€\€l  —  it  is  enough }  This 
meaning  is  found  in  only  one,  possibly  two  other  passages.  But 
the  other  meaning,  to  be  distant ,  is  always  used  with  some  measure 
of  distance.  M orison  supposes  that  the  English  version  dates 
from  the  Vulgate,  and  that  most  everybody  who  has  adopted  it, 
has  taken  it  from  the  Latin  without  much  thought.  But  where 
did  the  Vulg.  get  it,  and  how  does  it  happen  that  a  mere  hit,  like 
that,  should  be  justified  by  two  recondite  passages?  It  is  shown 
to  be  a  meaning  of  the  word,  it  fits  here,  and  it  does  not  have 
against  it  the  objection  that  Morison’s  own  translation  has.  This 
apparently  abrupt  disturbance  of  their  sleep  after  he  had  just  told 
them  to  sleep,  would  imply  that  there  was  some  time  between  it 
and  that  permission.  rjXOiv  17  wpa  —  literally,  the  hour  came.  The 
hour  is  that  of  the  delivering  up  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  which  immediately  follows.  irapa&Sartu —  is  delivered 
up?  The  word  for  betrayal,  7rpo8t8oW,  is  not  used  anywhere  in 
connection  with  this  event,  twv  apuapTo)\wv  —  the  sinners .  The 
article  denotes  the  class,  not  individuals  of  the  class.  The  signal 
thing  about  the  career  of  Jesus  had  been  his  non-assumption  of 
the  power  associated  with  his  position,  while  yet  he  claimed  to  be 
the  Messianic  king ;  not  simply  a  king,  but  the  ideal  king.  And 
it  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  his  claims  to  be  a  king, 
that  he  was  not  a  king.  But  so  far,  he  had  at  least  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  owing  to  their  fear  of  the  people  and  of 
Jesus*  influence  over  them.  Now,  the  crisis  of  his  fate  had  come  ; 
the  hour  had  struck ;  and  the  Son  of  Man,  personating  as  he  does 
in  the  prophecy,  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  an  endless  dominion,  is  actually  to  be 
delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  opposing  party,  the  sinners. 
To  our  ears,  it  has  a  familiar  sound,  and  we  are  accustomed  to 
the  whole  train  of  ideas  associated  with  it.  But  to  the  disciples, 
it  must  have  sounded  like  the  stroke  of  doom.  And  Jesus  does 
not  even  try  to  escape  it ;  he  goes  forth  to  meet  his  fate. 


CAPTURE  OP  JESUS  BY  AN  IRREGULAR  FORCE 
SENT  OUT  BY  THE  SANHEDRIM,  PILOTED  BY 
JUDAS  ISCARIOT 

43—52.  The  party  that  captured  Jesus  is  represented  as  a 
crowd  from  the  Sanhedrim  arvicd  with  swords  and  clubs . 
Judas  had  given  them  a  sign  by  which  they  would  recognize 


1  Thay.-Grm.  Lex. 

2  The  pres,  used  to  denote  a  certain  future  event.  In  this  case,  it  is  actually 
beginning  with  the  advent  of  his  captors,  v.48. 
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Jesus ,  arranging  that  the  one  to  whom  he  gave  the  kiss  of 
salutation  they  were  to  take  and  hold  fast .  This  meant 
simply  that  the  one  whom  he  saluted  as  master  was  the 
leader  whom  they  were  sent  out  to  capture ,  and  this  pro¬ 
gramme  was  carried  out .  One  of  the  disciples  {John  says, 
Peter),  not  yet  convinced  that  all  was  lost ,  and  carrying  out 
his  purpose  to  die  with  his  lord,  if  necessary ,  drew  his 
sword \  and  with  a  random  blow  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high 
priest's  servant .  But  Jesus  says  to  his  captors ,  Why  do 
you  use  force  against  me,  as  if  I  were  a  highwayman  ? 
Why  did  you  not  take  me  quietly  when  I  was  teaching 
every  day  in  the  temple  ?  But  this  treatment  of  me  as  a 
malefactor  is  only  a  fulfilment  of  the  fate  marked  out  for 
me  by  the  Scriptures.  At  this ,  the  disciples ,  seeing  that 
Jesus  does  not  mean  to  defend  himself  \  and  in  that  the 
destruction  of  all  their  hopes ,  forsook  him  and  fled .  One, 
however,  a  young  man,  who  had  been  roused  from  his  bed 
by  the  tumult,  and  had  thrown  a  sheet  about  him,  was  taken 
by  them,  and  escaped  only  by  leaving  the  sheet  in  their 
hands . 

43.  kcli  euflus,  $n  airrov  XaXovvros,  TrapayCverai  TouSas  (6  *Io7capi- 

(DTTJs),  €ts  T(OV  SwScKa,  KOI  fl€T  CLVTOV  fLCTOL  fm\OLLpCiV  Kal  £v\(DV, 

irapa  tu)v  apxupitov  Kal  ratv  ypa/A/xarcW  Kal  (tu>v)  irptafivTipinv — 
And  immediately ,  while  he  was  still  speaking,  there  comes  a  crowd 
with  swords  and  clubs,  from  the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes ,  and 
(the)  elders . 

Insert  6  ’l<ncapi6Ti)i  after  Tottfas,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  ADKMUW1*  II  Latt. 

Syrr.  Omit  wk,  being,  after  eft,  one ,  Tisch.  Treg.  \VH.  RV.  n  ABCDKLN 

SUWb  II  Latt.  Egyptt.  Pesh.  Omit  iro\i>s,  great ,  after  fl^Aor,  crowd,  Tisch. 

Treg.  (Treg.  rnarg.)  WH.  RV.  k  BL  13,  69,  mss.  of  Latt.  Egyptt.  Pesh. 

Omit  tQv,  the,  before  irpe<r/3ur^/)wv,  elders,  Tisch.  H*  AU  I,  69,  115,  131, 

251,  282,  346,  Orig. 

cT?  tu>v  &o8c#ca — one  of  the  twelve .  This  is  repeated  from  v.10, 
to  keep  this  tragic  element  of  the  situation  before  us.  oxAos  — 
a  crowd .  The  apprehending  force  is  shown  by  this  word  oxAos 
to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  mob,  an  irregular  and  unorganized 
force.  J.  183,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  it  was  the  aireipa,  the 
Roman  cohort,  or  a  detachment  representing  it,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  chiliarch,  its  commanding  officer,  together  with  the 
official  attendants  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Ap^iepiuiv  •  .  .  ypap.pariosy 
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.  .  .  7r/jc<rj8vT€/j<i>v  —  chief  priests ,  scribes ,  elders .  This  is  the  com¬ 
plete  designation  of  the  Sanhedrim  by  the  classes  composing  it. 

44.  avvayjfiov 1  —  a  sign  between  them ,  a  concerted  signal.  The 

need  of  this  does  not  appear,  as  Jesus  was  a  well-known  figure. 
But  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  there  was  the  possibility  of 
escape,  and  there  was  an  evident  desire  to  make  everything  sure, 
ov  av  —  This  sign  given  by  Judas  had  nothing  unusual 

about  it,  but  was  the  ordinary  form  of  salute.  Kpar-qaare  axnrov  #c. 
airdycre  da<l>aXm  —  These  directions  were  given  by  Judas  to  the 
crowd  of  which  he  had  constituted  himself  the  leader.  d<7<^aXo>s 
—  securely ,  giving  no  chance  for  escape.  Judas,  having  once 
entered  into  this  affair,  did  not  want  a  fiasco  made  of  it.  The 
motives  of  Judas  in  this  extraordinary  treachery  are  difficult  to 
understand.  In  judging  of  them,  we  have  to  remember  that  he 
was  one  of  the  twelve  chosen  by  Jesus  to  be  his  most  intimate 
companions,  and  we  must  not  undervalue  that  choice  by  ascribing 
to  Judas  motives  of  such  utter  and  irredeemable  vileness  as  would 
make  him  an  impossible  companion  for  any  decent  person.  It 
may  be  that  he  had  for  his  purpose  in  this  extraordinary  move  to 
force  Jesus  to  assume  the  offensive  against  his  enemies.  This  is, 
at  least,  vastly  more  probable  than  the  mercenary  motive  hinted 
at  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But,  whatever  his  motive,  whether  he 
actually  turned  against  Jesus,  or  only  seemed  to,  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  assume  his  power,  he  would  want  to  make  sure 
that  his  plan  succeeded. 

dxdytre,  instead  of  diraydyere,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  k  BDL  28,  40,  69. 

45.  iXOiuv  .  •  .  TrpocreXOiiv  —  having  come,  he  came  up  to .  The 
first  of  these  participles  denotes  an  act  precedent  to  that  of  the 
principal  verb  and  the  other  participle  taken  together.2  #cai*c- 
<t>C\rj<Tev  —  he  kissed.  The  prep,  denotes  a  certain  profuseness  in 
the  act.8 

46.  01  8c  iiripaXav  ras  \<upas  avrto  —  And  they  laid  their  hands 
on  him. 

iir£pa\av,  instead  of  - \ov ,  Tisch.  WH.  «B.  rds  x€*P**  atfry,  instead  of 

tx'  a Mp  tAs  xetpas  clvtQv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  Nc  BDL  I,  II,  13,  69,  1 18, 

346,  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

47.  Ets  8c.  It  is  probable  that  the  numeral  is  used  here,  as  it  is 
commonly,  to  call  attention  to  the  number,  not  like  the  indefinite 
tis.  The  probability  of  this  is  increased  if  tis  is  retained  in  the 
text.  Only  one  of  the  disciples  resorted  to  this  extreme  action, 
involving,  as  it  did,  a  certain  courage,  and  also  blindness.  There 
was  in  it  also  an  element  of  tentativeness,  an  initiative,  in  which 
all  the  prejudices  of  the  disciples  pointed  to  success,  but  in  which 
the  words  of  the  Master  must  have  raised  bewilderment  and  doubt. 


1  A  word  belonging  to  Biblical  Greek.  2  Win.  45,  3  b.  8  Thay.-Grm.  Lex . 
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Lk.  2249  says  that  the  disciples  generally  asked  if  they  should 
strike  with  the  sword,  and  that  one  of  them,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  sought  to  precipitate  matters  by  taking  the  offensive. 
J.  i*810  gives  the  name,  Simon  Peter,  and  the  incident  is  entirely 
characteristic.  He  also  names  the  servant,  Malchus.  Lk.  2261 
adds  the  interesting  fact,  that  Jesus  healed  the  man. 

Omit  rtf,  a  certain ,  after  ets,  one ,  Treg.  (WH.)  n  ALM,  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

Egyptt.  Hard,  wr&piov ,  instead  of  wrlov,  Tisch.Treg.  WH.  k  BD  i,  Hard. 

marg. 

48.  Xrjarrjv  —  a  highwayman .  The  word  for  thief  is  KXeirrrp. 
Force  would  be  unnecessary  in  capturing  a  mere  thief.  Jesus 
mildly  resents  the  idea  of  lawlessness,  implied  in  sending  out  an 
armed  force  to  capture  him.  He  is  no  highwayman,  prepared  to 

resist  the  law  that  he  has  violated. 

« 

^#X0are,  instead  of  i$X0rrc,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  BD  I,  Hard.  marg. 

49.  raff  rjfiipav  rjurjV  irpos  vp. as  iv  rep  Iepa>  8i8dc tkwv  —  /  was 
daily  with  you  in  the  temple  teaching .  This  protests  against  the 
secrecy  which  they  have  used  in  his  arrest.  There  is  in  it  again, 
the  idea  that  they  have  a  dangerous  character  to  deal  with.  He 
had  not  sought  to  hide  himself,  nor  to  cover  up  his  teachings. 
He  had  mingled  with  them  daily,  and  taught  in  the  temple.  He 
implies  that  there  must  be  some  secret  reason,  involving  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  their  cause,  not  of  his,  for  their  proceeding  against  him 
with  both  force  and  secrecy.  dAA*  iva  7r\rjpa>0(o(riv  a l  ypa<f>ai — 
The  Scriptures  that  would  be  fulfilled  in  this  instance  were  those 
that  presaged  his  treatment  as  a  malefactor,  e.g.  Is.  53<w>12.  Our 
Lord  must  have  entered  very  deeply  into  the  inner  meaning  and 
heart  of  the  Scriptures,  to  find  them  presaging  his  fate  ;  just  as 
the  Scriptures  themselves  nowhere  vindicate  their  inspired  quality 
as  in  that  presentiment. 

50.  koI  a^erres  avrov  %<j>vyov  ic dvres  —  They  had  stood  by  him 
until  his  words  and  acts  made  it  evident  that  Jesus  was  committed 
to  a  policy  of  non-resistance.  After  that,  to  stay  was  simply  to 
involve  themselves  in  his  fate,  and  for  that,  not  courage,  but  faith 
was  lacking.  This  is  the  explanation  of  their  conduct  during  this 
crisis ;  their  faith  had  suffered  an  eclipse.  To  the  rest  of  the 
Jews,  his  non-resistance  and  the  failure  of  heaven  to  interfere  in 
his  behalf  were  conclusive  proof  of  the  falseness  of  his  Messianic 
claim.  To  the  disciples,  whose  simpler  and  less  sophisticated 
mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  varied  proof  of  greatness 
afforded  in  their  intimate  association  with  him,  but  who  had  the 
same  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  these  untoward  events  were  an 
occasion  of  profound  doubt  and  perplexity,  but  not  of  actual  un¬ 
belief.  But  doubt  removes  courage ;  the  disciples  fled  because 
their  faith  wavered. 
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51.  vtavLo-Kos  Tts  crvvrjKoXovSa  —  a  certain  young  man  accom¬ 
panied  him.  This  is  a  singular  episode  in  the  tragedy  of  our 
Lord's  betrayal,  and  it  is  still  more  singular  that  it  should  have 
found  its  way  into  the  account,  forming,  as  it  does,  a  picturesque 
incident,  but  not  an  essential  of  the  event.  The  linen  cloth  was 
a  sheet  which  he  had  thrown  around  him,  when  he  got  out  of  his 
bed,  probably  aroused  by  the  stir  which  the  crowd  made  when  it 
passed  by  his  house.  Evidently  he  was  a  disciple,  but  his  hasty 
dress  shows  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  twelve.  The  failure  to 
mention  his  name  does  not  show  that  it  was  unknown  to  Mk. ;  see 
v.47.  Rather,  this,  together  with  the  mention  of  an  event  otherwise 
so  trivial,  might  easily  point  to  Mk.  himself  as  the  person. 

veavtffKos  tis ,  instead  of  ets  ns  vcavlotcos,  Treg.  \VH.  RV.  M  BCDL,  mss. 
Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Egyptt.  Pesh.  (rvvrjicoXoijdet ,  accompanied \  instead  of  i )ko\ov- 
6ci,  followed,  Tisch.  Treg.  \VH.  RV.  n  BCL. 

52.  Kal  KpaTOvoriv  airrov  *  6  Sc  KaraXurwy  ttjv  aivSova  y vfivos  t<f>vycv 
—  and  they  seize  him  ;  but  he ,  having  left  the  linen  cloth ,  fled 
naked. 

Omit  oi  vcavloKoi ,  the  young  men ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BC*  DL  A, 
mss .  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh.  Omit  dir ’  avrQy,  from  them ,  Tisch. 
Treg.  (Treg.  marg .)  WII.  RV.  n  BCL,  two  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt.  Pesh. 


JESUS  BEFORE  THE  SANHEDRIM 

53-65.  Jesus  is  carried  before  the  Sanhedrim ,  who  ex¬ 
amine  him  in  regard  to  his  standing  before  Jewish  law. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  vindicate  their  procedure  as  a 
national  tribunal.  But  in  this  examination ,  they  proceed  as 
a  prosecuting  body ,  seeking  testimony  by  which  they  may  put 
him  to  death ,  instead  of  sitting  as  judges  on  the  question  of 
his  guilt.  They  found y  however ,  only  false  witness ,  and 
that  not  self-consistent,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  threatened 
to  destroy  the  temple  built  with  hands ,  and  to  build  another 
in  three  days ,  without  hands.  The  first  part  of  this  was 
the  only  one  contai?iing  any  offensive  matter ,  and  that  was 
false.  The  high  priest  then  questioned  Jesus  in  regard  to 
this  testimony ,  and  Jesus  by  his  silence  implied  that  there 
was  nothing  to  answer.  Then  the  high  priest  asks  him 
directly  if  he  is  the  Messiah ,  which  is  the  real  question  at 
issue.  Jesus  sees  in  this  a  question  which  he  has  no  desire 
to  evade ,  the  matter  about  which  he  wants  no  mistake  nor 
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doubt ,  especially  before  the  highest  tribunal ,  and  he  answers , 
I  am.  He  prophesies  also  that  they  will  see  the  Son  of 
Man  occupying  the  position  of  Divine  vicegerent ,  and  exer¬ 
cising  his  authority  here  on  earth .  This  is  taken  as  con¬ 
victing  him  of  blasphemy  out  of  his  own  mouth ,  and  he  is 
condemned  guilty  of  this  capital  crime .  Then  they  begin 
to  abuse  him ,  spitting  on  him ,  and  casting  ridicule  on  his 
prophetic  claims  by  vailing  his  face ,  and  then  after  buffeting 
him ,  saying,  Prophesy,  who  struck  you.  Meantime ,  while 
this  sorry  business  is  going  on,  Peter,  not  wishing  to  identify 
himself  with  his  Master,  and  yet  unwilling  to  remain 
ignorant  of  his  fate,  seats  himself  in  the  court  with  the 
under-officers  of  the  Sanhedrim . 

53.  tov  ap\upia  —  the  high  priest,  who  was  ex-officio  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Mt.  gives  us  the  name  of  the  high 
priest,  viz.  Caiaphas.1  J.  tells  us  of  a  preliminary  examination 
before  Annas,  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  for  which  the  Synop¬ 
tics  leave  no  room,  and  with  which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  John’s  account.2  ol  apxicptls  k.  ol  irptafivTcpot  #c.  01 
ypappxLTcU  —  These  were  the  three  classes  composing  the  Sanhe¬ 
drim.  This  trial  of  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrim  as  the  judicial 
body  of  the  nation,  was  to  ascertain  his  guilt  under  the  law  of  the 
land.  Probably,  that  would  not  be  enough  to  procure  his  condem¬ 
nation  before  the  Roman  procurator,  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
put  him  to  death  except  for  some  offence  against  the  imperial 
government.  But  they  knew  that  they  would  not  be  justified 
before  the  nation  for  procuring  his  death,  unless  they  could  find 
him  guilty  of  some  capital  sin  against  the  Jewish  law.  This  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Sanhedrim  must  have  been  arranged  in  expectation  of 
Jesus’  arrest. 

Omit  a  imp,  to  him ,  after  trvvipxorrai,  gather ,  Tisch.  (Treg.  marg .)  WH. 

n  DL  A  13,  64,  69,  124,  346,  Latt.  Memph. 

54.  dbro  paKpoOev 8  ecus  €<7<u,  cis  rrjv  avXrjv  —  literally,  as  far  as 
inside,  into  the  court.  It  seems  better  here  to  retain  the  proper 
meaning  of  avXrjv ,  viz.  the  open  space,  enclosed  by  the  walls  of 
the  palace,  the  court,  though  it  probably  has  the  meaning  palace 
in  some  places.4  vjnjptrtov —  the  attendants ,  or  officials  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  like  the  Roman  lictors,  or  our  sergeants-at-arms,  or 
doorkeepers,  wpos  to  <f>w s  —  at  the  light  of  the  fire .  RV.  Pos- 


1  Mt.  26*7.  a  J.  i818-  *.  8  On  the  pleonastic  use  of  the  prep.,  see  Win.  65,  2. 

*  Mt  26*. 88  Mk.  is18  Lk.  n»  J.  18^. 
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sibly,  the  light,  instead  of  the  fire  itself,  is  named,  because  it  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Peter  was  in  sight,  not  hid  away  in  the 
darkness. 

55.  ifcrjrov v  puaprvpCav  .  .  .  cis  to  OavaruxTai  —  sought  witness  .  .  . 
to  put  him  to  death.  They  did  not  act  as  judges,  but  having  formed 
the  purpose  to  put  him  to  death,  they  sought  witness  against  him. 
Nominally,  they  were  judges  ;  really,  they  were  prosecutors.1 

56.  7roAAot  yap  iipev&opapTvpow — for  many  bore  false  witness . 
This  confirms  the  statement  that  they  found  no  witness  to  put  him 
to  death.  Such  testimony,  i.e.  as  would  answer  their  purpose, 
since,  though  many  bore  false  witness,  their  testimony  did  not 
agree. 

58.  *Eya>  KaraXvcru}  rov  vaov  tovtov,  etc.  —  I  will  destroy  this 
temple  made  with  hands ,  and  after  three  days  I  will  build  another 
without  hands.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  found  in  J.  21®, 
“  Destroy  this  temple ,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it.”  This 
omits  the  only  damaging  part  of  the  testimony,  the  “  I  will  destroy 
this  temple .”  ax^ponoL-qrov  2 —  not  made  with  hands . 

\VH.  has  the  singular  reading  dvcurrij<rw,  I  will  raise  another  not  madt 

with  hands .  It  is  found  in  D  and  four  mss.  Lat.  Vet. 

59.  koI  ouSc  our  (us  —  and  not  even  so,  implying  that  this  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  definite  and  consistent  testimony  that  they 
found,  but  that  even  in  this,  the  testimony  of  different  witnesses 
disagreed  in  essential  particulars.  Mk.  calls  it  ^cuSo/uapTvpta,  but 
evidently  in  the  sense  that  it  misrepresented  a  saying  of  Jesus,  not 
that  there  was  no  such  saying.  According  to  Mt.,  there  were  two 
witnesses  who  testified  to  this. 

60.  Failing  to  find  testimony,  the  high  priest  proceeds  to  ques¬ 
tion  Jesus,  as  if  the  testimony  itself  had  been  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  require  an  answer  from  him.  The  silence  of  Jesus  is  due  to 
this  fact.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  “  There  is  nothing  to  answer.” 

Omit  r6  before  pdoop,  midst ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  and  about  everything, 

except  DM  Memph.  ovk  direKplyaro  ovdtv,  instead  of  oitbkv  dreKplvaro , 

Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCL  33,  Egyptt. 

The  high  priest  then  puts  a  leading  question,  seeking  to  make 
Jesus  criminate  himself.  And  the  question  is  put  in  the  form  ex¬ 
pecting  assent,  Thou  art,  art  thou  ?  6  vZos  rov  cvXoyyrov  —  the 

Son  of  the  blessed.  This  addition  to  the  simple  6  Xpicrros,  the 
Messiah ,  is  intended  to  bring  out  the  solemnity  of  the  claim,  and 
thus  the  blasphemy  that  would  be  involved  in  the  false  claim.  It 
was  not  something  added  to  the  claim  of  Messiahship  by  Jesus, 
involving  blasphemy,  whereas  the  claim  of  Messiahship  by  itself 
would  not  involve  that :  but  it  was  a  legitimate  part  of  the  Jewish 
description  of  the  Messiah.  cvXoyrjros  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 


1  See  v.1. 


*  A  word  found  only  in  the  N.T. 
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the  N.T.,  except  as  a  predicate  of  ®cos  in  doxologies.  It  means 
the  one  who  is  worshipped. 

62.  Now,  the  high  priest  gets  an  answer.  The  time  has  come 
for  Jesus  to  make  his  confession  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
nation.  To  be  silent  now  would  wear  the  look  of  abdicating  his 
claim  at  the  critical  moment  of  his  life.  And  he  proceeds  to  add 
to  it  even  more  of  august  and  solemn  circumstance  than  the  high 
priest  had  maliciously  invested  it  with.  k.  ctyco-tfc  r.  viov —  And 
you  will  see  the  Son  of  Man  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  power , 
and  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven .  He  cites  here  again  the 
language  of  Dan.  718,  applying  it  to  himself.  It  is  as  if  he  had 
said,  you  will  see  fulfilled  in  me  the  most  august  of  Jhe  Messianic 
prophecies .  KaSyfievov  ck  8e£tu>v  rrj s  &wdp.€ws  —  occupying,  i.e.  the 
throne  of  God’s  vicegerent,  the  position  next  to  the  throne  itself. 
This  again  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  Messianic  claim,  according 
to  Jewish  expectation,  but  it  shows,  as  the  language  of  the  High 
Priest  had  done,  the  blasphemy  of  a  false  claim.  In  the  mouth 
of  Jesus,  it  denotes  the  place  that  he  was  to  occupy  in  heaven. 
Mt.  adds,  d7r*  apTi,  from  this  very  time  on ,  and  Lk.  diro  tov  vw, 
from  now  on ;  and  with  this  addition,  it  points  evidently  to  the 
earthly  evidences  of  this  heavenly  power.  They  were  to  see  with, 
their  own  eyes  the  advancing  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the 
world.  With  this  limitation  of  time,  the  language  cannot  refer  to 
what  was  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world,  but  to  what  was 
to  take  place  continually  in  the  world  from  that  time  on.  It  was 
to  become  immediately  the  scene  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  in 
which  the  Son  of  Man  was  to  rule  over  its  affairs  from  his  throne 
in  heaven,  k.  ip^opcvov  pera  Taiv  v€<f>€ A.WV.  See  on  1326.  This 
denotes  more  specifically  the  intervention  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
Messianic  King,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The  whole  statement 
means,  in  connection  with  Jesus’  confession  of  the  Messianic  claim, 
that  they  would  see  him  exercising  the  Messianic  power. 

63.  apprj$as  r.  xLT^)va<* —  having  rent  his  garments . 

is  used  here  of  garment  in  general,  not  restricted  to  inner  gar¬ 
ments.  Mt.  says  t pdria  (26**). 

64.  rjKoixraTe  r.  ) 3\a<T<f>r}pua< ?  — you  heard  the  blasphemy .  The 
blasphemy  did  not  consist  in  the  terms  in  which  he  claimed  the 
Messianic  dignity,  since  he  used  simply  the  language  of  prophecy, 
but  in  what  the  high  priest  considered  to  be  his  false  claim  to  so 
august  a  position.  Ivo^ov  Oavdrov  —  liable  to  ( the  punishment  of) 
death .  The  high  priest  has  named  the  crime  of  which  they  find 
him  guilty  under  the  Jewish  law.  This  is  the  penalty  of  that 
crime  of  blasphemy. 

65.  Kcu  Tjpiavro  rives  ipurTvciv  avno  —  And  some  began  to  spit  on 
him .  Lk.  says,  those  who  hehi  him .  But  he  puts  this  in  another 


1  Lk.  2a68. 
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place.  According  to  him,  the  Sanhedrim  did  not  assemble  till 
the  next  morning,  and  this  reviling  was  done  by  those  who  held 
Jesus  in  custody  during  the  interval.  Upo^revcrov —  Prophesy . 
The  subject  of  prophecy  was  to  be,  who  smote  him }  oi  vmjpirax 
—  the  attendants ,  the  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim.2  pair  Iv paw  avrov 
c Xafiov  —  received  him  with  blows .  This  marks  the  end  of  the 
present  procedure  before  the  Sanhedrim,  when  he  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  officials  for  custody.  And  this  is  the  reception 
which  they  gave  him. 

rXa/3oy,  instead  of  */3aX\ov,Tisch.Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  ABCIKLNSV  TAIL 
DG  i,  13,  69,  Memph.  Hard.  Ad/x0avo*'. 


PETER’S  DENIAL 

66-72.  While  the  trial  is  going  on,  Peter  is  at  the  fire  in 
the  court  of  the  palace.  One  of  the  maid-s enfant s  of  the 
high  priest  secs  him  there ,  and  charges  him  with  being  a 
follower  of  Jesus .  Peter  denies  it,  and  pretends  not  even 
to  understand  what  she  says.  But  he  sees  that  the  situation 
is  becoming  dangerous ,  and  goes  out  into  the  vestibule,  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  court  into  the  street ,  when  a  cock  crowed. 
There  the  servant  repeats  her  charge ,  and  Peter  his  denial ', 
Filially ,  after  a  short  time ,  the  bystanders  detect  the  Galilean 
burr  in  Peters  speech ,  and  renew  the  charge .  Then  Peter 
begins  to  protest  with  oaths  that  he  does  not  know  whom 
they  are  talking  about.  It  is  the  third  denial \  and  the  cock 
crowed  a  second  time ,  which  brought  to  his  mind  Jesus' 
warning ,  and  having  thought  on  it ,  Peter  wept. 

67.  Kai  <ru  ptra  rov  Na£apr)vov  rj<rOa  tov  *lrj<rov  —  You  too  Were 
with  the  Nazarene ,  Jesus .  koI  adds  <rv  to  the  rest  of  the  disciples, 
who  have  kept  away  from  the  place  of  danger.  You  too,  who  take 
your  place  so  boldly  here.  The  position  of  N afaprjvov,  and  its 
separation  from  row  ’fyo-ov,  makes  it  emphatic.  The  Nazarene 
concentrates  in  itself  their  notion  of  the  absurdity  of  his  claim. 

1j<rda  tov  *Irj<rovt  instead  of  Tt^oO  ^<rd a,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BCL. 

Also  k  D  A  Latt.  Syrr.  insert  tov  before  *Irj<rov. 

68.  ovre  618a  ovre  imorapuu  —  I  neither  know ,  nor  understand 
what  you  say.  Peter  makes  his  denial  as  explicit  as  possible.  It 


1  Mt.  2668  Lk.  22M. 


2  See  on  V.&4. 
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is  a  denial  of  all  knowledge,  or  even  understanding  of  what,  the 
woman  is  saying.  irpoavXiov 1  —  the  vestibule,  or  covered  way, 
leading  from  the  street  into  the  inner  court.  *ai  aXinTtop  tywvrjo-e 
— and  a  cock  crowed ,  not  the  cock . 

ovre  .  .  .  o&re,  instead  of  ofa  .  . .  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BDL,  mss. 

Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Egyptt.  Omit  dX^rwp  i<pujvrj<rc,  and  a  cock  crowed, 

WH.  RV.  marg.  h  BL,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

69.  kcu  rf  TraxhCvKT)  —  and  the  maid \  the  same  who  had  made 
the  former  charge.  Mt.  26 71  says  aXXrj,  another  maid.  L.  22“ 
says  erc/oos,  another  man.  J.  1825  says  eAcyov,  they  said. 

rots  rapear  forty,  instead  of  rots  Taptarr/Kfarty,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  H 

BC1KL  All*. 

70.  f)pveiTo  —  denied.  Mt.  says  /xe-ra  optcov ,  with  an  oath.  The 
answer  of  Peter  varies  also  in  the  several  accounts,  ptera  ptuepov 
—  L.  says  Siaordcnp:  dx ret  (Lpa s  /xtd?,  about  one  hour  having  inter¬ 
vened.  J.  says  that  the  person  making  this  third  charge  was  a 
kinsman  of  Malchus,  whose  ear  Peter  had  cut  off  at  the  arrest, 
and  that  he  asks  i  he  did  not  see  Peter  with  Jesus  in  the  orchard. 
The  Synoptists  agree  in  their  account  of  this  charge,  all  of  them 
inserting  dXrjOok,  Verify  (L.  iif  dA^ccas),  and  giving  substantially 
the  same  reason,  viz.  that  he  was  a  Galilean.  Mt.  adds,  rj  AoAid 
c rov  SrjXov  ere  Trotcl  —  thy  speech  makes  thee  known.  The  best  texts 
omit  these  words  in  Mk. 

Omit  Kal  77  \a\td  <rov  bpot  dfet,  and  your  speech  is  like,  Tisch.  Trcg.  WH. 

RV.  k  BCDL  I,  1 18,  209,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt. 

71.  avadepxLTL^tiv  —  to  curse .2 *  It  does  not  denote,  any  more 
than  d/Avwcu,  vulgar  swearing,  but  the  imprecation  of  divine  pen¬ 
alties  on  the  person,  if  he  does  not  speak  the  truth. 

dfiyfoat,  instead  of  dpytyuy,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  BEHLSUVX  T. 

72.  Kat  €vOv$  €k  ScvTtpov  aXeKrcop  €<fxovrj(T€  —  And  immediately,  a 
second  time ,  a  cock  crowed,  to  prjpxi  <I>s 3  —  the  word,  ho7u.  k.  <Vt- 
paXtov  €k\ou  —  and  having  thought  on  it,  he  began  to  weep.  This 
meaning  of  the  participle  is  clearly  established  now,  and  it  is 
clearly  the  best  rendering,  if  allowable.4  The  impf.  denotes  the 
act  in  its  inception,  he  began  to  weep.  Peter  had  lost  his  faith 
for  the  time,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  lose  his  cour¬ 
age  and  honesty.  But  his  courage  was  supported  by  his  faith, 
and  fell  with  it.  Why  should  he  run  any  risks  for  a  hope  that 
had  failed  him  ?  This  was  his  thought  while  he  was  under  press- 


1  A  rare  word,  found  in  the  N.T.  only  here. 

2  A  purely  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  word,  found  in  the  N.T.  only  here,  and 

Acts  23*^  H-  21.  8  gee  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.  «?,  I.  6. 

4  Sec  Morison  for  best  statement  of  different  views. 
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are.  But  now  he  remembers  the  warning  of  Jesus,  and  with  it 
recalls  all  that  Jesus  had  been  to  him,  whatever  might  become  of 
the  hope  that  they  had  all  associated  with  him,  and  he  weeps  over 
his  own  baseness.  But  he  does  not  take  back  his  denial. 

rb  frrjfjux.  instead  of  roO  of,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  H  ABCL  A 

Egyptt.  Insert  cvOds  before  iic  devrtpov,  Tisch.  Treg.  (Treg.  marg .)  WH. 
RV.  n  BL)GL  13,  69,  124,  346,  Latt.  Pesh. 


JESUS  BEFORE  PILATE 

XV.  1-15.  The  Sanhedrim  have  found  in  Jesus  claim  to 
be  the  Messiah  a  basis  of  procedure  against  him  under 
Jewish  law .  The  claim  they  judged  to  be  blasphemy .  It 
appears  noiv  that  they  made  use  of  the  same  before  Pilate . 
For  the  first  question  that  Pilate  asks  is  whether  Jesus  is 
king  of  the  Jews ,  evidently  reflecting  in  this  the  charge  on 
which  Jesus  has  been  brought  to  him .  Jesus  asse?its  to  this, 
but  Pilate  is  well  enough  informed  about  the  affairs  of  his 
province  to  know  that  the  claim  as  made  by  Jesus  docs  not 
amount  to  treason ,  and  involves  ?io  harm  to  the  state.  Other¬ 
wise ,  the  case  would  have  been  complete.  The  chief  priests , 
seeing  that  it  is  not ,  proceed  to  make  various  charges ,  to 
which  Jesus  makes  no  reply.  Just  how  the  next  step  is 
brought  about  we  are  not  told ,  but  probably  it  is  a  device  of 
Pilate  s  to  use  the  sympathy  of  the  people  against  the  malice 
of  the  authorities ,  and  so  justify  himself  in  releasing  Jesus . 
In  a  case  like  this ,  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  empire  not 
only  to  decide  the  question  on  its  merits ,  but  to  conciliate  the 
people.  At  any  rate ,  the  question  of  releasing  to  the  people 
a  political  prisoner  being  brought  up ,  he  asks  them  if  he 
shall  release  to  them  the  king  of  the  Jews.  But  the  chief 
priests,  knowing  that  the  hope  of  the  people  had  been  for  a 
political  Messiah ,  and  that  Jesus  had  disappointed  that  hope , 
found  it  easy  to  stir  up  the  crowd  to  demand  the  release  of 
Barabbas ,  who  had  been  in  a  political  plot ,  and  even  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus.  And  Pilate  following  the  Roman 
policy ,  acceded  to  their  demand. 
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1.  Kai  TTpuH  crvppovXiov  croi/Aao-avrcs  —  And  immediately 

in  the  morning }  having  made  ready  a  concerted  plan  of  action .  It 
is  evident  that  their  formal  procedure  had  been  the  night  before, 
resulting  in  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  1464.  On  the  contrary, 
this  morning  meeting  was  an  informal  gathering  to  decide  on  a 
plan  of  action  before  Pilate.  <rvp.(3ov\iov  with  crotfiafav  denotes 
not  a  consultation,  but  the  result  of  the  consultation,  a  concerted 
plan  of  action.1  This  is  the  reverse  of  Jewish  legal  process,  which 
would  have  allowed  the  informal  gathering  at  night,  but  a  judicial 
procedure  only  during  the  day.3  Lk.  makes  this  trial  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  be  the  one  in  which  they  extract  from  Jesus  the  confession 
that  he  is  the  Messiah.  In  fact,  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  the  trial  of  Jesus 
before  the  Sanhedrim  is  at  night,  in  Lk.,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
the  morning.3  k.  o\ov  to  crwc Spiov  —  The  AV.  translates  here  so 
as  to  make  these  words  a  part  of  those  dependent  on  /actol,  with . 
But  they  belong  with  ol  ap\uPc «•  The  RV.  translates  properly ; 
The  chief  priests  with  the  elders  and  scribes ,  and  all  the  council. 
t<£  ritAaru)  —  this  is  the  first  time  that  Pilate  has  been  mentioned 
in  Mt.  or  Mk.  Lk.  tells  us  that  he  was  procurator  of  Judaea  at  the 
time  that  John  the  Baptist  began  his  work,4  and  we  know  from 
other  sources  that  he  had  been  procurator  for  three  years  at  that 
time.  Judaea  had  been  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria  since 
a.d.  6,  and  was  governed  by  a  Roman  procurator,  whose  residence 
was  Caesarea.  Pilate  was  sixth  in  the  line  of  these.  His  presence 
at  Jerusalem  was  on  account  of  the  Passover,  and  the  danger  of 
disturbance  owing  to  the  influx  of  Jews  at  the  feast. 

Omit  M  t6  before  rput,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BCDL  46,  mss.  Lat. 

Vet.  Egyptt.  irotfidcrarret,  instead  of  TotiJ<rorr«,  Tisch.  WH.  marg.  N  CL. 

Internal  evidence  favors  this  more  difficult  reading. 

2.  (rv  do  /3a<n\ev<;  tcov  Tov&uW  ;  —  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ? 
The  pronoun  is  emphatic,  and  probably  disdainful.  Pilate  ridicules 
the  charge.  Acyas — Thou  sayest.  A  Jewish  form  of  assent 
In  Lk.  2270  71,  this  formula  is  treated  by  the  Sanhedrim  as  assent¬ 
ing  to  their  questions.  And  in  Mk.  1482,  cyw  dpu  is  given  as  the 
equivalent  of  c tv  c liras  in  Mt.  26®*.  Nevertheless,  the  on  cyu>  dju 
of  Lk.  2270,  and  Jn.  1887,  on  /focriAcvs  ctyu,  show  that  it  is  not  the 
same  as  if  he  had  merely  assented,  that  the  form  of  assent  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  adjuncts  inappropriate  to  mere  ordinary  assent. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  in  any  of  the  N.T.  passages 
quoted  to  differ  essentially  from  assent.5  Here,  as  in  the  trial 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  this  is  the  one  question  that  Jesus  answers. 
It  is  the  only  question  on  which  his  own  testimony  is  important, 
and  absolutely  necessary.  Left  to  the  testimony  of  others,  and  of 


1  See  Holtzmann.  2  See  Edersheim,  Life  of  Jesus,  II.  ch.  13,  3. 

8  Lk.  22®®-7i.  *  Lk.  31.  8  See  Thayer,  Art.  in  Journal  Bib.  Lit.  1894. 
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his  own  life,  this  essential  thing,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation,  would  be  subject  to  the  ridicule  with  which  Pilate  treats 
it.  In  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  he  says,  I  am 
King,  It  is  another  and  entirely  different  question,  whether  his 
kingship  interfered  with  the  State,  and  so  made  him  amenable  to 
its  law.  And  just  because  that  question  would  have  to  receive  a 
negative  answer,  and  so  would  seem  to  deny  kingship  in  any  ac¬ 
cepted  sense,  he  had  to  affirm  that  claim. 

afrrf  \4yei,  instead  of  ehrev  avr(f ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BCD  Memph. 
I,  127,  209,  258,  read  \4yei  at W(f. 

3.  Kai  Karrjyopow  avrov  oi  ap^icpcTs  ttoAAcl  —  And  the  chief  priests 
brought  many  accusations  against  him.  This  was  evidently  because 
Pilate  was  not  convinced  by  their  statement  that  he  claimed  to  be 
a  king.  Under  the  Roman  system,  the  governor  of  a  province 
was  supposed  to  keep  the  central  government  informed  of  what¬ 
ever  was  going  on  in  his  jurisdiction,  and  this  system  was  so  per¬ 
fected  that  there  would  be  little  chance  for  a  work  like  that  of 
Jesus  to  go  on  without  the  cognizance  of  the  Roman  deputies. 
Pilate’s  whole  attitude  shows  that  he  understood  the.  case,  so  that 
he  was  not  alarmed  by  a  charge,  which  in  any  other  circumstances 
he  could  not  have  treated  so  cavalierly.  Lk.  tells  us  something 
about  these  charges.1  Of  course,  the  principal  one  was  his  claim 
to  be  a  king,  the  Messianic  King,  which  Jesus  admits.  To  this 
they  added  that  he  stirs  up  the  people,  and  forbids  to  pay  tribute 
to  Caesar.  This  is  what  is  needed  to  give  a  treasonable  character 
to  the  main  charge.  If  these  acts  could  be  proved,  they  would 
be  overt  acts  of  treason.  And  the  fact  that  Pilate  pays  so  little 
attention  to  them,  and  does  not  treat  Jesus’  silence  in  face  of  them 
as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  proves  conclusively  that  he  understood 
the  facts. 

4.  €TT7jpa>Ta  airrov,  (Aeycuv  .  .  .  Troaa  crov  Karrjyopovmv  —  asked 
him ,  ( saying )  .  .  .  how  many  charges  they  bring  against  you, 

4‘wrjp(Jbrai  instead  of  -rrjaey,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  BU  13,  33,  69,  124,  two 
mss.  I>at.  Vet.  Hard.  marg.  Omit  \4ywv,  Tisch.  (WH.)  n*  1,  209,  one 
ms.  Lat.  Vet.Theb.  KarTjyopovaiv ,  instead  of  KarafiapTupovaty,  bear  witness 
against,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  h  BCD  1,  Latt.  Memph. 

ovkIti  ov&v  aircKpiOrj — no  longer  answered  anything;  viz.  after 
the  first  question.  Jesus’  silence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  life  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  these  charges.  The  fact  of  his  kingship 
would  seem  to  men  to  be  denied  or  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  to  that,  therefore,  he  needed  to  testify.  But 
as  to  these  questions,  involving  the  interference  of  his  kingdom 


1  Lk.  236. 
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with  the  State  the  facts  were  enough.  And  Jesus  knew,  moreover, 
that  Pilate  was  cognizant  of  these  facts.  As  to  stirring  up  the 
people,  he  had  done  just  the  opposite,  he  had  repressed  them, 
and  one  of  the  significant  facts  given  to  us  in  the  Synoptists  is  his 
wise  silence  in  regard  to  his  Messianic  claim,  lest  the  people 
should  be  stirred  up  by  false  hopes.  And  as  to  forbidding  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  Caesar,  he  had,  instead,  commanded  it. 
That  is,  he  had  used  his  authority  to  enforce  that  of  the  State, 
not  to  overthrow  it.  Pilate’s  course  throughout  shows  that  he 
appreciated  the  situation,  and  that  at  no  time  in  the  trial  did  he 
consider  the  charges  against  Jesus  of  any  weight  whatever.  Oav- 
fid£ av  —  No  wonder  that  Pilate  wondered.  It  is  one  of  the  places 
where  the  heavenly  way  seems  not  only  unaccountable  to  men, 
but  also  somehow  admirable.  The  Sanhedrim,  knowing  that  they 
were  weak  on  the  side  of  facts,  added  to  these  protestations  and 
clamor,  and  wily  personal  appeal,  intent  only  on  carrying  their 
point.  Jesus,  strong  in  his  innocence,  brings  no  pressure  to  bear, 
beyond  that  of  simply  the  facts,  which  he  allows  to  do  all  the 
talking  for  him.  There  is  no  doubt  which  method  secures  im¬ 
mediate  ends  in  this  world.  Jesus  says  about  the  men  who  use  the 
worldly  way,  Verily  1  say  unto  you ,  they  have  their  reward \  But 
neither  is  there  any  doubt  which  secures  large  ends,  and  wins  in 
the  long  run.  It  is  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  method  of  truth 
that  prevails  at  last.1 

6.  Kara  &  koprrjv  aTrtXvcv — ’Now  at  the  Feast  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  releasi?ig .  The  AV.  obscures  everything  here.  This  cus¬ 
tom  is  quite  probable,  and  is  in  line  with  what  we  know  of  Roman 
policy.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  administration  of  conquered 
provinces,  a  policy  of  conciliation.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
elsewhere. 

ov  wapyroOrro,  instead  of  6nrep  "nroOrro ,  Tisch.  Treg.  marg.  WH.  RV. 

K  *  AB  *. 

7.  oTacruioTiov  .  .  .  orduret — insurgents  .  .  .  insurrection .  These 
words  tell  the  story  of  Barabbas.  He  was  just  what  the  Jews  ac¬ 
cused  Jesus  of  being,  a  man  who  had  raised  a  revolt  against  the 
Roman  power.  He  was  a  political  prisoner,  and  it  was  only  such 
that  the  Jews  would  be  interested  to  have  released  to  them. 
Their  interests  and  those  of  Rome  were  opposed,  and  a  man  who 
revolted  against  Rome  was  regarded  as  a  patriot.  The  fact  that 
they  asked  for  Barabbas  shows  that  they  were  insincere  in  bring¬ 
ing  charges  against  Jesus. 

aTcuncurruj!' ,  instead  of  <rvaTaaiaar(avt  fellow-insurgents ,  Tisch.  Treg. 

WH.  RV.  m  BCDK  1,  13,  69,  Theb. 


1  Cf.  Is.  537. 
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8.  koI  a vaftas  6  o\\os  rjp(aro  aiTeiaOai,  KaOtoq  IttoUl  avrois  —  and 
the  crowd \  having  come  up ,  began  to  ask  ( him  to  do)  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  for  them . 

dra/3ds,  instead  of  dva/3 ofoas,  having  cried  out ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV. 

K  BD,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Egyptt.  Omit  del,  always ,  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  K 

B  A  Egyptt. 

9.  0c'A.ctc  d.7roA.ixru)  vp.2v  tov  paxriAta  rwv  *Iov8aiW  —  Do  you  wish 
me  to  release  to  you  the  king  of  the  fews  ?  Pilate  has  been  in¬ 
formed  evidently  by  the  chief  priests,  that  it  is  the  people  them¬ 
selves  who  have  invested  Jesus  with  this  title,  on  his  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  And  he  uses  the  term  here,  expecting  their  sympathy.1 

10.  Sul  <f>06vov  —  on  account  of  envy.  He  knew  that  it  was  the 
popularity  of  Jesus  with  the  multitudes  that  had  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  rulers  against  him,  and  he  hoped  that  he  could 
make  use  of  that  now  to  secure  his  release. 

11.  oi  &  apyLtpCLS  avicrtiaav  tov  o\\ovy  iva  paWov  tov  B -apafiftav 
aTroXxxrrj  avrots  —  but  the  chief  priests  stirred  up  the  multitude ,  that 
he  should  rather  release  Barabbas  to  them .  This  was  the  first 
time  in  the  life  of  Jesus  that  the  people  had  turned  against  him. 
And  while,  of  course,  the  fickleness  of  the  crowd  is  always  to  be 
taken  into  account,  there  were  other  elements  at  work  here,  which 
made  the  people  especially  pliable.  It  was  a  case  of  regulars 
against  an  irregular,  of  priests  against  prophet,  and  popular  pref¬ 
erence  is  always  evenly  balanced 'between  these.  But  the  great 
thing  was  the  cruel  disappointment  of  the  people  after  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem.  He  had  raised  their 
hopes  to  the  highest  pitch  then,  only  to  dash  them  to  the  ground 
again  by  his  subsequent  inaction  and  powerlessness.  It  was  no 
use  for  them  to  ask  for  the  release  of  a  king  who  had  just 
abdicated. 

12.  cAcycv  avrots,  Tt  ovv  (OeXerc)  ironqcra)  (ov)  Xrytrc  tov  /JacriAca 
tu>v  ’IovSaiW  ; — said  to  them,  What  then  shall  I  do  (do  you  unsh 
me  to  do)  with  him  whom  you  call  the  king  of  the  fews  ?  Or,  IVhat 
then  do  you  tell  me  to  do  with  the  king  of  the  fews  ?  The  reading 
ov  Xcycrc  t.  /JaorAca  t.  ’Iov&uW  so  evidently  preserves  to  us  an 
element  of  the  situation,  which  a  copyist  would  not  think  of,  that 
it  is  to  be  retained.  The  fact  that  it  was  the  people  themselves 
who  had  invested  Jesus  with  this  title  Pilate  would  be  certain  to 
use  here,  so  that  the  ov  \iy crc  evidently  belongs  to  this  transaction. 
But  it  is  just  the  thing  that  a  copyist  would  lose  sight  of,  as  out  of 
harmony  with  the  present  hostile  attitude  of  the  people.  It  is 
because  Pilate  remembered  this,  that  he  still  hoped  that  he  might 
find  in  the  people,  if  not  a  demand  for  the  release  of  Jesus,  at 
least  some  manifestation  of  indifference  that  would  show  him  that 


1  So  Weiss. 
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the  cry  for  his  death  was  not  a  popular  demand,  and  then  he  could 
afford  to  go  against  the  rulers.  He  was  evidently  determined  to 
yield  to  nothing  except  popular  pressure,  and  that  he  hoped  Jesus* 
previous  popularity  might  avert. 

tXcycv,  instead  of  chrev,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  K  BC  Hard.  Omit  0Aer«, 

WH.  RV.  k  BCD  1,  13,  33,  69,  Egyptt.  Omit  0*  before  \*y ere,  WH.  B. 

Omit  ov  \4ycre,  Treg.  (Treg.  marg.)  AD  1,  13,  69,  118,  Latt.  Theb. 

13.  Sra vpaxrov  atrrov  —  Crucify  him .  An  extreme  probably  to 
which  they  would  not  have  gone  except  fpr  the  instigation  of  the 
priests.  But  having  lost  their  confidence  in  Jesus,  they  were 
ready  to  follow  their  accustomed  leaders. 

14.  Ti  yap  hroCrjaev  kokov  ;  —  Why,  what  evil  did  he  do  l1  Pilate 
still  hoped  that  by  this  unanswerable  question  he  might  confuse 
the  people,  and  stop  their  clamor.  7rcpwcra>s  &cpa£dv  —  they  cried 
vehemently .  The  previous  statement  is,  they  cried \  Now,  the  cry 
becomes  vehement.  Pilate’s  endeavor  to  check  it  only  adds  vehe¬ 
mence  to  it. 

Trepi<r<Tu>t,  instead  of  TrepKraoripuJi,  more  vehemently y  Tisch.  Treg.  WH. 

RV.  k  ABCDGHKM  An. 

This  verse  defines  exactly  the  state  of  the  case.  Pilate  insists 
so  far  that  the  people  shall  give  him  some  ground  for  proceeding 
against  Jesus,  and  even  hints  that  he  does  not  think  that  there  is 
any  good  reason  for  it  That  is,  up  to  this  point,  he  acts  as  the 
judge.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  confess  judgment  by  their 
refusal  to  answer  Pilate’s  question,  implying  that  they  have  no 
case.  And  they  fall  back  on  popular  clamor,  simply  reiterating 
their  demand  that  Jesus  be  put  to  death. 

15.  flovXopicvos  t<3  o\\(p  to  lkclvov  voirjom  —  wishing  to  satisfy 
the  multitude .  The  AV.,  willing  to  content  the  people ,  is  weak, 
especially  in  its  translation  of  /JouAo/icvos.  ^payeAAwcms 2  —  hav¬ 
ing  scourged  him.  This  was  a  part  of  the  procedure  in  case  of 
crucifixion,  and  whether  its  object  was  merciful  or  not,  its  effect 
was  certainly  to  mitigate  the  slow  torture  of  crucifixion,  by  hasten¬ 
ing  death.3 

This  statement  of  Pilate’s  reason  is  again  a  reflection  of  the 
Roman  policy  in  dealing  with  the  provinces.  As  a  matter  of 
policy,  —  and  this  would  be  the  Roman  method  of  dealing  with 


1  On  this  use  of  yap  in  questions,  see  Win.  53,  8  ^).  The  answer  to  the  question 
in  such  cases  is  causal  with  reference  to  what  precedes,  here  with  reference  to 
2ravp<i><rov  avrov.  2  The  Lat.  verb  fiagellare .  The  Grk.  verb  is  pooriyo*). 

8  Edersheim,  Life  of  Jesus f  p.  579. 
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such  a  case,  —  there  would  be  no  reason  against  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus,  now  that  the  people  had  joined  hands  with  the  rulers 
against  him;  whereas,  the  popular  clamor  would  constitute  a 
reason  of  state  which  Pilate,  under  the  Roman  policy,  would  be 
obliged  to  consider.  Pilate,  that  is  to  say,  lays  aside  judicial 
considerations,  and  deals  with  it  as  a  matter  of  imperial  policy. 
So,  substantially,  Mt.  and  Lk.  According  to  J.  the  Jews  returned 
to  the  political  charge,  and  insisted  on  the  treasonable  nature  of 
Jesus*  claim  to  be  a  king.1  The  two  accounts  are  inconsistent. 
According  to  one,  the  charges  are  given  up.  According  to  the 
other,  while  the  attempt  to  prove  them  is  given  up,  the  political 
effect  of  them  is  insisted  on,  and  it  is  this  which  turns  the  scale 
against  Jesus. 


JESUS  MOCKED  BY  THE  ROMAN  SOLDIERS 

16-21.  Jesus  is  delivered  up  to  the  Roman  soldiers  for 
the  execution  of  the  sentcjice  against  him .  They  have 
learned  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  him ,  and  proceed 
to  make  sport  of  it.  For  this  purpose  they  take  him  to  the 
palace ,  and  gather  the  whole  cohort  on  duty  in  the  city  at 
the  time .  There  they  clothe  him  in  mock  purple ,  and  put  a 
crown  made  of  the  twigs  of  the  thorn  bush  on  his  head \  and 
pay  him  mock  homage ,  saying  “Hail,  King  of  the  Jews.” 
Then  they  put  on  him  his  own  garments,  and  lead  him  out 
to  the  place  of  crucifixion.  As  Jesus  has  been  exhausted 
by  the  scourging,  they  press  into  the  service  one  Simon  a 
Cyreniati,  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus, —  probably 
names  that  aftcrivards  became  familiar  in  the  circle  of 
disciples,  —  and  make  him  carry  the  cross . 

16.  rov  fjycfiovos  —  the  procurator .  Properly,  it  is  the  title  of 
the  “  legatus  Caesaris,”  the  governor  of  an  imperial  province.  But 
in  the  N.T.,  it  is  used  of  the  procurator,  Grk.  £7rirpo7ros,  &ot Krjrrfc, 
a  subordinate  officer  of  the  province,  who  became  practically  the 
governor  of  the  district  of  the  larger  province  to  which  he  was 
attached.  Judaea,  being  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  Pilate  was 
properly  procurator,  or  cVirpcwros,  but  the  N.T.  gives  him  the 


1  J,  I913-16. 
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title  lyyc/Auiv,  which  belongs  strictly  to  the  governor  of  the  whole 
province.1 

ecru  tt}s  avXrjs  —  within  the  palace ,  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
procurator  during  his  stay  in  Jerusalem.  The  explanatory  clause, 
which  is  the  prcetorium ,  i.e.  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor, 
makes  that  meaning  certain  here.2  (rrreipav —  this  word  is  used 
exactly  for  the  Roman  cohort,  or  tenth  part  of  a  legion,  number¬ 
ing  six  hundred  men.  It  accords  with  this,  that  \tXCapxo<;9  tribune, 
is  used  in  the  N.T.  to  denote  the  commander  of  the  cnrci pa. 

17.  ivSiSvaKovcrii'  —  they  put  on .8  irop<j>vpav  —  Mt.  says  g\ap.v8a 
kokklvtjv  —  a  scarlet  cloak ,  and  this  is  probably  the  more  correct 
account,  owing  to  the  military  use  of  the  chlamys.4  irop<f>vpav 
represents  the  spirit  of  the  act,  to  invest  Jesus  with  the  mock 
semblance  of  royalty :  \^alJL1®a  tells  us  what  they  used  for  the 
purpose.  ajcavOivov  —  made  of  the  twigs  of  the  thorn  bush,  not  of 
the  thorns  themselves  exclusively. 

Mi86<ncov<riv,  instead  of  ivSvovatv,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  h  BCDF  A  I, 

I3>  69. 

la  d(nrd^€(rOaL  —  to  salute .  This  word,  in  itself,  does  not  con¬ 
tain  the  idea  of  homage,  but  of  greeting.  It  depends  on  circum¬ 
stances  what  the  greeting  is.  Here,  they  greeted  him  with  a  Hail ' 
King  of  the  Jews . 

19.  They  varied  their  abuse,  sometimes  paying  him  mock  hom¬ 
age,  and  sometimes  marks  of  scorn  and  abuse.  TrpoaeKvvow  avry 
—  they  did  him  homage .  They  paid  him  mock  homage  as  a  king, 
not  mock  worship  as  a  God. 

20.  Kat  ore  cVcVcufav  axrrw — And  when  they  had  mocked  him.6 
Ta  (iSia)  ifidria  avrov  —  his  (own)  garments . 

atfrou,  instead  of  rA  (8i a,  WIL  RV.  BC  A.  rA  (8ta  Ifidria  afrrov,  Tisch. 

M  (282,  without  cuJroO).  or avpiixTovair,  instead  of  -owtv,  Tisch.  Treg. 

ACDLNP  A  33,  69,  245,  253.  Omit  aMr,  Tisch.  k  D  122**  two  mss.  Lat. 

Vet. 

ayyapevown  —  they  impress .8  Kvprjvdiov  —  Cyrene  is  the  city  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  opposite  Greece,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
There  was  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews  there,  and  the  name  Simon 
shows  this  man  to  have  been  a  Jew.  It  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  him  to  call  him  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus, 


1  See  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.,  B.D.  Procurator. 

2  On  this  use  of  avAi},  see  Thay.-Grm.  Lex.  8  A  biblical  word.  4  Mt.  27118. 

6  See  Burton,  48,  52.  This  seems  to  belong  to  the  cases  in  which  B.  considers 

the  plup.  necessary  to  the  Grk.  idiom.  The  earlier  event  is  necessarily  thought  of 
as  completed  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  event.  Goodwin,  Gr.  Moods  and 
Tenses,  says  that  the  aor.  is  used,  instead  of  the  plup.,  after  particles  of  time. 

0  A  Persian  word,  meaning  to  press  into  the  service  of  the  royal  couriers,  ayyapoi. 
See  Mt.  5*1. 

U 
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except  to  indicate  that  these  were  names  known  to  the  early  church. 
It  is  the  height  of  foolish  conjecture  to  identify  this  Rufus  with 
the  one  in  Rom.  1613,  and  especially  to  take  Paul’s  rrjv  firjripa 
airrolv  k.  ifxov  as  literal,  and  so  make  him  the  brother  of  Paul.  The 
criminal  carried  his  own  cross  to  the  place  of  execution,  but  in 
this  case,  Jesus  was  probably  so  weakened  already  by  his  sufferings, 
as  to  be  unable  to  carry  it  himself. 


THE  CRUCIFIXION 

21-41.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  crucifixion ,  called  Golgotha , 
they  gave  Jesus  wine  flavored  with  myrrh  to  drink ,  which 
he  refused.  The  wine  was  probably  given  as  a  stimulant 
in  his  exhausted  condition .  After  the  Roman  custom ,  his 
garments  were  distributed  by  lot  among  the  fotir  executioners . 
The  crucifixion  took  place  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
An  inscription ,  “  The  King  of  the  Jews,"  was  placed  upon 
the  cross  as  a  statement  of  the  charge  against  him.  Two 
robbers  were  crucified  with  him ,  one  on  each  side,  and  joined 
the  crowd  and  the  rulers  in  taunting  him.  The  people 
wagged  their  heads  derisively ,  and  challenged  him ,  who  was 
going  to  destroy  and  rebuild  the  temple ,  to  save  himself. 
The  rulers  taunted  him  with  his  miracles ,  bidding  him  who 
had  saved  others  to  save  himself  and  to  prove  his  Messianic 
claim  by  coming  down  from  the  cross.  At  three  o'clock , 
darkness  fell  over  the  land  until  six  o'clock ,  when  Jesus 
cried \  “  My  God ,  why  didst  thou  forsake  me  f "  The  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  Hcb.  My  God  to  Elijah  led  certain  to  think 
that  he  was  calling  upon  Elijah ,  and  one  man ,  having  filled 
a  sponge  with  sour  wine  which  he  gave  Jesus  at  the  end  of  a 
reed,  cried  out ,  “  Let  us  see  if  Elijah  comes  to  take  him 
down."  Jesus  expired  with  a  great  cry ,  and  the  vail  of  the 
temple ,  which  separates  between  the  holy  place  and  the  holy 
of  holies ,  was  rent  in  twain.  The  centurion  in  charge  of  the 
crucifying  party ,  seeing  the  portents  accompanying  his  death , 
said,  “  Truly  this  was  a  son  of  God."  The  account  ends 
with  a  statement  of  the  women  at  the  cross . 
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22.  tov  ToXyo^av  tqitov  —  the  place  Golgotha .  The  Hebrew 
word  means,  a  skull \  not  the  place  of  a  skull \  The  name  probably 
comes  from  the  shape  of  the  place. 

ToXyoOdv  t6tov ,  instead  of  roX7o0a  t&itov,  Tisch.  WH.  (rdv) 

ToXyoffd,  Treg.  rbv,  H  BO*  FLN  A  13,  33,  69,  124,  127,  131,  346. 

ToXyoOhv,  k  BFGKLMNSUV  TA. 

23.  Kat  c8i8ow  avTo)  icrp.vppuTp.evov  otvov — And  they  gave  him 
wine  flavored  with  myrrh . 

Omit  irtetVf  to  drink,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  H  BC*  L  A,  one  ms.  Lat. 

Vet.  Memph. 

ccr fjLvpfjLur pevov —  mingled  with  myrrh .  Mt.  says,  with  gall 1 
Myrrh  seems  to  have  been  used  by  Greek  and  Roman  women  to 
remove  its  intoxicating  quality.  But  that  could  not  have  been  its 
intention  here.  The  common  account  seems  to  be  that  the  myrrh 
was  used  as  a  stupefying  drug,  but  no  evidence  for  this  appears. 
The  wine  was  evidently  used  as  a  stimulant,  and  the  myrrh  adds 
to  this  effect,  bracing  and  warming  the  system.1 2 

24.  Kai  (TTavpovcnv  airrov,  teal  SiapepCfcavrai —  And  they  crucify 
him ,  and  divide . 

ffravpovffiv  ai W6p,  ical,  instead  of  <rrav p6<r amts  odrrbv,  having  crucified 

him ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  BL,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Egyptt.  diancplfrrrai, 

instead  of  bupApifyv,  divided,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  ABCDLPX  TAIL 

On  the  method  of  crucifixion,  see  B.D.  The  cross  was  gen¬ 
erally  just  high  enough  to  raise  the  feet  above  the  ground.  In 
this  case  it  must  have  been  higher.  See  v.38.  The  victim  was 
placed  upon  it  before  the  cross  was  elevated,  his  hands  and  feet 
being  fastened  to  it  by  nails,  and  his  body  being  supported  by  a 
peg  fastened  into  the  wood  between  his  legs.  The  dividing  of  the 
garments  among  the  soldiers  who  acted  as  executioners  was  cus¬ 
tomary.  J.  1 9^ 24  tells  the  story  of  the  lot  differently.  According 
to  that,  it  was  only  the  inner  garment,  the  xirwv,  over  which  they 
cast  lots,  instead  of  dividing  it,  as  they  did  the  other  garments. 

25.  rjv  8c  <3pa  Tptrrj,  Kal  ecrravpuxrav  airrov  —  and  it  was  the  third 
hour ,  and  they  crucified  him?  <opa  rplrr)  —  9  o’clock.  Mk.  is  the 
only  one  who  gives  this  hour  of  the  crucifixion. 


1  See  Art.  Myrrh,  Encyclopedia  Brit. 

2  Meyer  cites  passages  from  Xen.  and  Thuc.  to  show  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  join  a  statement  of  time  with  the  statement  of  what  took  place  at  the  time  by  *<u. 
But  in  all  the  passages  which  he  cites,  both  the  time  and  the  event  are  additional 
matter,  and  may  easily  be  connected  in  this  way,  the  statement  being  the  same  as, 
when  the  time  came,  the  event  happened.  But  in  this  case,  the  time  only  is  addi¬ 
tional  matter,  the  event,  the  crucifixion,  being  just  mentioned  in  v.24,  so  that  this  is 
the  same  as,  it  was  three  o' cl.  when  they  crucified  him.  And  for  this,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  statements  connected  by  co *  are  not  an  idiomatic  expression. 
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26.  €7Tiypd<l>T]  .  .  .  €7rLyeypafip.€vr]  —  the  inscription  was  inscribed \ 
The  prep,  does  not  denote  the  position  of  this  over  his  head,  but 
its  inscription  on  the  tablet.  The  EV.  conveys  a  wrong  idea,  not 
of  the  fact,  but  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  *0  /facriAeu?  twf 
Tov&uW — The  king  of  the  Jews .  Verse  14  shows  that  Pilate’s 
verdict  was  that  Jesus  was  innocent  of  any  crime,  and  that  he 
only  yielded  finally  to  the  clamor  of  the  people  in  sentencing  him. 
But  v.2' 9- 18  show  that  this  claim  to  be  king  was  the  charge  on 
which  the  authorities  asked  for  sentence.  It  was,  that  is  to  say,  a 
charge  of  treason. 

27.  Agoras  —  robbers ,  not  thieves ,  AV.  Men  who  plundered  by 
violence,  not  by  stealth. 

28.  Omit.  The  quotation  is  from  Is.  5313.  Such  quotations 
are  not  after  Mk.’s  manner. 

Omit  v.28,  Tisch.  WH.  RV.  (Trcg.)  n  ABC**™18  DX,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet 

Theb. 

29.  30.  These  taunts  that  follow  have  all  the  single  point  that 
now  is  the  time  to  test  all  of  Jesus’  pretensions,  especially  to 
supernatural  power  and  aid,  and  that  his  powerlessness  now  at 
this  supreme  moment  makes  these  pretensions  absurd.  Om,1  6 
KaraAvwv  rov  vaov ,  kcu  oIkoSo/jlCjv  (cv)  rpicriv  ^/xcpais,  (ruiow  crcavrov, 
Kara/Sas  at to  rov  crravpov  —  Ha ,  you  that  destroy  the  temple ,  and 
build  it  in  three  days*  save  yourself  by  coming  do7vn  from  the 
cross.  The  part.  Kara/Sas  denotes  the  manner  of  owov.  The 
populace  seize  on  this  claim,  the  only  one  that  Jesus  ever  made 
of  the  same  kind,  and  match  its  seeming  pretentiousness  against 
his  powerlessness  now. 

Kara/3dt,  instead  of  ical  tcardpa,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BD**-  L  A,  mss. 

Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph. 

31.  *0/Aot<D9  kcu  oi  ap)(upt?s  ipTraL^ovTcs  7rpo?  dAAiJAovs  —  Likewise 
also  the  chief  priests  mocking  to  each  othir.  RV.  among  themselves . 
The  prep,  denotes  how  the  mocking  was  passed  from  one  to 
another. 

Omit  5*,  and  after  SfxoLws,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  ABC*  LPX  TAII, 

one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Hard. 

These  mocking  priests  and  scribes  were  touching  here  upon 
what  to  all  his  contemporaries  was  the  great  mystery  in  the  life  of 
Jesus,  but  was  really  its  crowning  glory.  The  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  human  obedience  to  Divine  law  is  the  sacrifice  which 
it  involves,  especially  in  a  world  where  everything  works  the  other 


1  An  onomatopoctic  word  belonging  to  Biblical  Greek,  and  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  N.T.  2  See  1468. 
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way.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  and  importance  of  obe¬ 
dience  are  enhanced  by  this  sacrifice.  But  our  Lord’s  sacrifice 
for  righteousness*  sake  is  magnified  again  by  the  contrast  stated 
here.  His  miracles  were  a  standing  proof  of  his  power  to  save 
others  and  himself.  But  while  he  used  that  power  in  the  behalf 
of  others,  when  the  crisis  of  his  own  fate  came,  he  was  apparently 
powerless.  Evidently,  there  was  no  limitation  of  the  power,  and 
so,  there  must  have  been  a  restraint  imposed  upon  himself.  He 
not  only  would  not  compromise  with  evil,  he  would  not  resist  evil 
by  opposing  force  to  force.  The  taunt  of  his  enemies  meant  that 
here  was  the  final  test  of  his  miraculous  power,  and  the  proof  of 
its  unreality.  When  that  test  came,  it  showed,  as  they  thought, 
that  God  was  not  on  his  side,  else  how  could  his  enemies  triumph 
over  him?  Whereas,  everything  pointed  the  other  way.  His 
miracles  were  real,  God  was  on  his  side,  and  yet  neither  he  nor 
God  would  lift  a  hand  to  save  him.  And  the  evident  reason  was 
that  he  would  not  cheapen  his  righteousness  by  making  it  safe. 
If  he  lived  the  righteous  life,  but  did  not  incur  the  risks  of  other 
men  in  such  living,  his  righteousness  would  lose  the  power  to 
produce  righteousness  in  other  men  which  he  sought.  And, 
instead  of  revealing  and  furthering  God’s  ways  among  men,  it 
would  obstruct  them  by  introducing  an  alien  principle  at  cross 
purposes  with  them.  God’s  way  is  to  establish  righteousness  by 
the  self-sacrifice  of  righteous  men,  and  for  the  one  unique  and 
absolute  saint  to  avoid  that  sacrifice  would  destroy  the  self- 
propagating  power  of  his  righteousness. 

32.  6  Xpioros  6  /focriAeus  twv  'Iov&uW.  These  titles  were 
intended  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  his  claims  and  his 
situation,  and  the  certainty  that  if  his  claims  were  real,  he  would 
be  saved  from  the  incongruity  and  absurdity  of  that  situation.  A 
crucified  Messiah,  forsooth  /  Let  us  hear  no  tnorc  of  it.  If  he  is 
really  the  Messianic  King ,  let  him  use  his  Messianic  power ,  and 
deliver  himself  from  his  ridiculous  position  by  cotning  down  frotti 
the  cross.  He  wants  us  to  believe  in  him ,  and  here  is  an  easy  way 
to  bring  that  about.  They  could  see  the  apparent  absurdity  of 
Jesus’  position,  but  not  the  foolishness  of  their  idea  that  an  act  qf 
power  is  going  to  change  a  Pharisee,  a  narrow-minded,  formal, 
and  hypocritical  legalist,  into  a  spiritual  man,  in  sympathy  with 
Christ’s  principles  and  purposes.  Here  was  the  irreconcilable 
opposition  ;  on  the  one  hand,  that  power  can  create  the  Kingdom 
of  God  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  power  is  absolutely  powerless  to 
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do  anything  but  hinder  spiritual  ends.  Kat  ot  <ruv€OTavpo>fX€voi  <rvy 
clvt<d  .  .  .  —  And  those  crucified  with  him  reviled  him .  So  Mt. 
Lk.,  however,  23*^,  says  that  only  one  took  part  in  this  railing, 
while  the  other  by  his  confession  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  performed 
the  most  notable  act  of  faith  of  that  generation.1 2 

Insert  <ri>v  before  afrrf,  Tisch.  WH.  n  BL. 

33.  Kai  yevojiivrjs  wpas  tKTrjs,  c ncoros  cyeVero  —  And  the  sixth 
hour  having  come ,  darkness  came .  This  darkness  was  not  an 
eclipse,  since  it  was  full  moon,  but  like  the  earthquake  and  the 
rending  of  the  vail  of  the  temple,  a  supernatural  manifestation  of 
the  sympathy  of  nature  with  these  events  in  the  spiritual  realm. 
All  the  Synoptists  relate  this  darkness. 

Kai  yevofitpys,  instead  of  ytvofiiyyjs  Si,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  K  BDGLMS 

A  1,  28,  33,  69,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh. 

34.  Kat  rrj  ivdrrj  wpa  cf3or)(rev  6  *1  r)<rois  <t>(i)vrj  fxeyaXr)  *EAau,  *EAau, 
Xa/xa  aaftayOavu ;  —  And  at  the  ninth  hour,  Jesus  cried  with  a 
loud  voice ,  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  The 
historical  meaning  of  aa/3ax0avu  is  not  to  leave  alone,  but  to  leave 
helpless,  denoting,  not  the  withdrawal  of  God  himself,  but  of  his 
help,  so  that  the  Psalmist  is  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  So  that,  while  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  Jesus  is 
uttering  a  cry  over  God’s  withdrawal  of  himself,  it  is  certainly 
unnecessary.  Such  a  desertion,  or  even  the  momentary  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Divine  presence  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  makes  an 
insoluble  mystery  in  the  midst  of  what  is  otherwise  profound,  but 
not  obscure.  Interpreted  in  the  spirit  of  the  original,  of  the  with¬ 
holding  of  the  Divine  help,  so  that  his  enemies  had  their  will  of 
him,  it  falls  in  with  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  "  remove  this  cup 
from  me,”  and  becomes  a  question,  while  the  cup  is  at  his  lips, 
why  it  was  not  removed. 

Omit  \£ywv,  saying,  before  ’EXwf,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL,  mss. 

Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

35.  T$c,  ’HAetav  tf>u>vci  —  See,  he  is  calling  Elijah.  T8c  is  used 
here  as  an  interjection,  calling  attention  to  what  is  going  on.  As 
Jesus  used  Aramaic,  and  as  Elijah  was  unknown  to  them,  this 
cannot  have  been  the  soldiers,  but  some  of  the  bystanders.  And 
the  misunderstanding  was  impossible,  if  they  heard  anything  more 
than  merely  the  name,  or  even  that  in  any  but  the  most  indistinct 

1  Notice  how  exactly  the  language  of  v.2^-32  corresponds  to  Mt.  27s9*42.**. 

2  These  words  are  from  Ps.  221.  'EAwi  is  the  Syriac  form  for  the  Heb.  ’HAet, 
which  is  the  form  given  by  Mt.  27*®.  <rapax6avti  is  the  Chaldaic  form  for  the 
Heb.  'Jnaii;  azabtani.  Mk.  reproduces  the  language  of  Jesus,  which  translates  the 
Heb.  into  the  current  language.  The  Grk.  6  d«6?  nov,  6  $t6s  pov,  tit  rL  (ivart)  fyxarr- 
AiWf  fit  i  is  from  the  Sept. 
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fashion.  The  prophetic  association  of  Elijah  with  the  day  of  the 
Lord  would  help  this  misunderstanding.1 * 

36.  Apafxtov  r is,  ye/iicras  awoyyov  ofovs,  7rcpi0eis  KaXdfJup,  iirori- 
£ev  airov,  Xcywv,  "A^cre,  etc.  —  And  one  ran ,  and  filled  a  sponge 
with  sour  wine,  which  he  put  on  a  reed '  and  gave  him  drink, 
saying ,  Let  be;  etc.  This  is  evidently  a  merciful  act,  and  the 
*A<£crc  indicates  that  there  was  some  opposition  to  it  offered  or 
expected,  which  this  supposed  call  upon  Elijah  gave  the  man  a 
pretext  for  setting  aside.  He  said  virtually,  Let  me  give  him  this , 
and  so  prolong  his  life ,  and  then  we  shall  get  an  opportunity  to  see 
whether  Elijah  comes  to  help  him  or  not  As  Mt.  tells  it,3 * 5  these 
are  probably  the  words  with  which  the  bystanders  try  to  restrain 
his  gracious  act.  They  say  virtually,  Don't  interfere ;  let  Elijah 
help  him . 

rif,  instead  of  cts,  the  indef.,  instead  of  the  numeral  one,  Tisch.  Treg. 
WII.  RV.  m  BL  A.  Omit  xal,  and,  before  yepUcas,  WH.  RV.  BL,  one  ms. 
Lat.  Vet.  Memph.  Omit  re  after  wepiOelt,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BD**-  L 
33,  67,  Memph. 

3T.  a<£ets  cfxovrjv  fuyaXrjv 4  —  having  sent  forth ,  or  uttered  a  great 
cry .  The  final  cry  of  his  agony,  with  which  he  expired. 

3a  to  KaTarrcTcur/ia  tov  vaov  —  the  vail \  or  curtain  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary .  va os  is  the  shrine  of  a  temple,  and  in  the  Jewish  temple,  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  in  which  was  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The 
curtain  was  that  which  separated  this  from  the  Holy  Place. 
The  mos  was  the  place  where  God  manifested  himself,  into 
which  the  High  Priest  only  had  access  once  a  year.  The  rend¬ 
ing  of  the  vail  would  signify  therefore  the  removal  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  between  God  and  the  people,  and  the  access  into  his  presence. 
It  is  narrated  by  all  the  Synoptists. 

39.  KevrvpLwv s  —  centurion .  ovrco  cfcWrucrcv — so  expired.  The 
only  thing  narrated  by  Mk.  to  which  the  ovtcj  can  refer  is  the  dark¬ 
ness  over  all  the  land.  So  Lk.  Mt.  adds  to  this  an  earthquake. 
The  portent (s)  accompanying  the  death  of  Jesus  convinced  the 
centurion  that  he  was  uto?  Otov ,  not  the  Son  of  God,  but  a  son  of 
God,  a  hero  after  the  heathen  conception.  Lk.  says  &W09,  a 
righteous  man. 

Omit  Kp&fas  after  ovru,  Tisch.  WH.  n  BL  Memph.  It  changes  the  state¬ 
ment  from  he  expired  with  this  cry  to  he  so  expired .  The  former  would 
really  give  no  reason  for  the  centurion’s  exclamation. 


1  See  Mai.  4*. 

a  The  translation  vinegar,  EV.,  is  incorrect,  as  it  denotes  the  wine  after  it  has 

passed  the  acetous  fermentation ;  but  this  is  simply  the  ordinary  sour  wine  of  the 
country,  which  would  be  procured  probably  from  the  soldiers. 

*  Mt.  27*8-  *9.  *  I^at.  emittere  vocem. 

5  Ktvrvpiuv  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  execution.  Mt.  and 
Lk.  give  the  Greek  name  iKarovrapYw.  The  centurion  commanded  a  maniple,  or 
century,  sixty  of  which  made  up  the  legion. 
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40  ff  MaySaAiyi'i/  —  the  Magdalene ,  the  same  as  we  say,  the 
Nazarene .  It  denotes  an  inhabitant  of  Magdala,  a  town  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  three  miles  north  of  Tiberias.  The 
only  identification  of  her  given  in  the  Gospel  is  in  Lk.  82,  where 
she  is  said  to  be  one  out  of  whom  Jesus  had  cast  seven  devils. 
There  is  absolutely  no  support  for  the  tradition  that  she  was  the 
sinful  woman  who  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  (Lk.  7s8  sq.).  M apla, 
rf  'lcucu)f3ov  tov  fiucpov  k.  'la xrrjTos  —  Mary ,  the  mother  of  James  the 
little ,  and  of  Joses.  In  the  list  of  the  apostles,  James  is  called  the 
son  of  Alphaeus,  while  in  J.  1925,  the  name  of  one  of  the  women 
standing  by  the  cross  is  given  as  Mary,  the  wife  of  Clopas.  These 
coincidences  have  led  to  the  conjecture  that  Alphaeus  and  Clopas 
are  identical,  both  being  Greek  forms  of  the  Aramaic  'ebn,  and 
that,  therefore,  this  Mary  was  the  mother  of  the  second  James  in 
the  list  of  the  apostles.  The  further  conjecture  that  she  was  the 
sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  is  based  on  the  unnecessary 
supposition  that  Mapta  in  J.  1 9s5,  is  in  apposition  with  17  a&€\<t>r). 
It  involves  the  further  difficulty  of  two  sisters  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  connected,  moreover,  with  the  theory  that  the  brothers  of 
Jesus  were  cousins,  the  sons  of  this  Mary,  and  apostles.*  I'his 
theory  has  against  it,  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  dogma 
of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  It  also 
makes  the  brothers  of  Jesus  apostles,  which  is  clearly  against  the 
record.1  SaXw/xiy —  the  mother  of  James  and  John.  This  is  not 
directly  stated,  but  it  is  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  Mt.  27s6  with 
this  passage.  A  further  comparison  with  J.  1925  has  led  to  the  con¬ 
jecture  that  she  is  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  mentioned  there. 
This  might  account  for  Jesus’  commending  his  mother  to  John,  but 
it  is  conjecture  only,  and  will  remain  so.  James  is  called  6  /u*pos, 
the  little ,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  "  celebrities  ”  of  the 
name.  But  whether  it  designates  him  as  less  in  stature,  or  in  age, 
or  of  less  importance,  there  are  no  data  for  determining. 

Omit  yv  after  iv  als,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  \VH.  RV.  n  BL,  mss.  Vulg.  Omit 
tov  before  Ta*w/3ou,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  n  BCKU  All*  1,  11.  To wr^ror, 
instead  of  T uxrr),  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  nc  BD«r  L  A  13,  33,  69,  346,  two  mss . 
Lat.  Vet.  Memph. 

41.  at,  ore  rjv  Iv  rrj  FoAiAata,  t)ko\qvQovv  avr<f  —  who,  when  he 
was  in  Galilee,  followed  him .  These  three  had  been  associated 
with  Jesus  in  his  Galilean  ministry,  and  the  Sitjkovow,  ministered 9 
shows  that  they  had  been  the  women  who  attended  to  his  wants, 
the  wortien  of  the  family-group  surrounding  him.  Besides  these, 
there  were  others  who  had  attached  themselves  to  him  in  the  same 
way,  when  he  came  up  to  Jerusalem. 

Omit  teal  after  al,  Tisch.  (Treg.)  WH.  RV.  h  B  33,  131,  mss .  Lat.  Vet. 
Memph.  Posh. 


1  For  statements  of  the  two  sides  of  this  question,  see  /?.  D.  Art.  James  and  Brother. 
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42—47.  Jesus  died  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon ,  and  as 
the  Sabbath  began  with  the  sunset ,  it  was  necessary  that 
whatever  was  done  about  his  burial  be  accomplished  before 
that  time.  So  Joseph  of  Arimathea ,  who  is  represented  tn 
this  Gospel,  not  as  a  disciple ,  but  as  somehow  in  sympathy 
with  him ,  summoned  up  courage  to  go  to  Pilate ,  and  beg  the 
body  of  Jesus.  Pilate  wondered  at  the  short  time  which  it 
had  taken  the  usually  slow  torture  of  crucifixion  to  do  its 
work ,  and  asked  the  centurion  if  he  had  been  dead  any  length 
of  time.  Having  got  this  information ,  he  gave  the  body  to 
Joseph.  He  removed  the  body  from  the  cross ,  wrapped  it  in 
linen ,  and  placed  it  in  a  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  As 
the  women  were  intending  to  embalm  the  body  after  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses  saw 
where  it  was  laid . 

42.  iirtl  rjv  irapafTKtvrj  —  since  it  was  preparation  day  (for  the 
Sabbath).  This  gives  the  reason  why  Joseph  took  this  step  at 
this  time.  The  removal  of  the  body  would  have  been  unlawful  on 
the  Sabbath.  6  ian  irpotrapPaTov1  —  which  is  the  day  before  the 
Sabbath.  We  are  told  by  Josephus  that  this  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath  began  on  the  ninth  hour  of  the  sixth  day.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  O.T. 

43.  eXOtav  'l(xxTT](f>  6  dbro  *Api/ia0aias  — Joseph  of  Arimathea , 
having  come .  Arimathea,  the  Heb.  Ramah,  was  the  name  of 
several  places  in  Palestine.  Probably,  this  was  the  one  mentioned 
in  the  O.T.  as  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  in  Mt.  Ephraim.*  Mt. 
tells  us  about  this  Joseph  that  he  was  rich,  and  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 
Lk.,  that  he  was  a  righteous  man,  and  not  implicated  in  the 
plot  of  the  Jews  against  Jesus,  and  that  he  was  expecting  the 
kingdom  of  God.  J.,  that  he  was  a  secret  disciple,  cvo^/iov  3 
/fovAcvrijs  —  an  honorable  member  of  the  council  (Sanhedrim). 
ToXfiyaa?  —  having  gathered  courage.  Having  laid  aside  the  fear 
of  the  odium  which  would  attach  to  his  act.  o*  #ccu  avros  npov- 
St\6fX€vo^  tt)v  paaiXtiav  tov  ®eov  —  This  language  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  this  account  regards  him  as  a  disciple  of 
Jesus.  It  evidently  means  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  dis- 


1  A  Biblical  word,  found  in  the  N.T.  only  here.  *  z  S.  I1- I9. 

*  •vcrx’lM*”'  means  primarily  elegant  in  appearance. 
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ciples  in  this  element  of  their  faith.  He  was  not  a  follower  of 
Jesus,  but  in  common  with  him  he  was  awaiting  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  wished  to  do  honor  to  one  who  had  suffered  in  its 
behalf. 

i\0u>rt  instead  of  T)\0cvt  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  ABCKLMU  TAII, 
Memph.  Insert  t6p  before  IletXdroi',  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  «  BL  A  33.  Uei- 
Xa top,  instead  of  IltXdrov,  Tisch.  WH.  n  AB*  A. 

44.  6  8c  IIeiA.aro?  cOavfxa^cv{-<Tcv)  cl  rj8rj  tcOvtjkc  *  icat .  .  .  cirrjpwTTf- 
<rcv  cl  irdXat  (77877)  airiOavc  —  And  Pilate  was  wondering  ( wondered ) 
if  he  is  already  dead \  and  .  .  .  asked  him  if  it  is  any  while  since  he 
died.  Generally,  death  was  more  lingering,  the  great  cruelty  of 
crucifixion  being  in  its  slow  torture.  The  question  which  Pilate 
asked  of  the  centurion  who  had  charge  of  the  execution  was  in¬ 
tended  to  remove  the  doubt  by  showing  that  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  establish  the  fact  of  Jesus’  death. 

IleiXaToi,  instead  of  ILXciror,  same  authorities  as  in  v.4*.  idatfiafcp, 
instead  of  -rep,  Tisch.  h  D  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  The  impf.  is  more  in  Mk.’s 
manner,  the  aor.  more  common,  rjdri,  instead  of  irdXat,  Treg.  WH.  RV. 
marg.  BD  Memph.  Hier.  irdXat  is  the  more  difficult  reading  to  account 
for,  if  not  in  the  original. 

45.  Kat  y vov?  ebro  tov  KevruptWos,  cSuipijcraro  to  irruipa  1  tw  *Ia>crif<f> 
—  And  having  found  out  from  the  centurion ,  he  gave  the  body  to 
Joseph.  The  information  that  he  obtained  from  the  centurion 
was  the  official  confirmation  of  Jesus’  death,  necessary  before  the 
body  could  be  taken  down. 

irTiOfia,  instead  of  trwpa ,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BDL. 

46.  Kat  ayopacras  o-tvSova,  KaOtXtov  avrov,  cvclXrjac  rrj  crivSovi,  Kat 
cOtjkcv  avrov  cv  fivrjfjiaTi  —  And  having  bought  a  linen  cloth9  he  took 
him  down ,  wrapped  him  in  the  linen  cloth ,  and  put  him  in  a  tomb. 
There  was  no  time  before  the  Sabbath  for  any  further  preparation 
of  the  body  for  burial.2  J.,  however,  says  that  he  was  embalmed 
at  this  time.8  The  synoptical  account  is  evidently  correct. 

Omit  teal  before  Ka6e\wvt  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BDL  Memph.  t(h)Kcw9 
instead  of  KariOriKCP,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  n  BC2  DL.  fxvtjfxaTi,  instead  of 
Atefy,  Tisch.  WH.  n  B. 

47.  *H  8c  Mapta  yj  MaySaA^vi/  Kat  Mapta  *Ia>o^ro9  iOcwpow  1 rov 
TcVctrat  —  And  Mary  {the)  Magdalene ,  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
Joses ,  were  observing  where  he  was  laid.  Beheld \  E V.,  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  translate  the  verb  here,  as  it  leaves  out  the  idea  of  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  evident  that  they  constituted  themselves  a  party  of 
observation. 

ridcirai ,  instead  of  Wflerat,  Tisch.  Treg.  WII.  RV.  nc  ABCDL  All  33,  69, 
13 1,  229,  238. 


1  For  this  word,  see  on  6®. 


2  See  161. 
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AN  ANGEL  ANNOUNCES  THE  RESURRECTION 
OF  JESUS 

XVL  l-a  With  the  ctid  of  the  Sabbath ,  the  women ,  who 
are  the  only  ones  left  to  perform  the  service ,  bought  the  spices 
necessary ,  and  came  at  sunrise  to  the  tomb  to  anoint  the 
body  of  Jesus .  On  the  way ,  they  discussed  among  them¬ 
selves  whom  they  should  get  to  roll  away  the  heavy  stone 
from  the  entrance  of  the  tomb.  But  they  found  it  removed, \ 
and  on  entering ,  they  saw  a  young  man  seated  at  the  right 
clothed  in  a  long  white  robe .  Naturally ,  they  were  amazed \ 
but  he  tells  them  that  there  is  no  reason  for  their  amazement ; 
that  Jesus  whom  they  are  seekings  the  Nazarette,  the  crucified , 
is  not  there ,  he  is  risen  /  And  he  points  them  to  the  place 
where  they  had  put  him ,  in  proof  But  he  bids  them  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  disciples ,  and  especially  to  Peter ,  that  he  is 
going  before  them  into  Galilee ,  and  that  they  will  see  him 
there ,  as  he  had  told  them  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal ’  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  women  zvas  fear  and  amazement \  such 
that  they  fled  from  the  place  and  were  restrained  by  their 
fear  from  telling  any  one . 

L  rjyopaurav  dpw/iara  —  they  bought  spices.  Lk.  says  that  they 
bought  the  spices  on  the  day  of  his  crucifixion,  and  rested  on  the 
Sabbath.  As  the  day  closed  at  sunset,  they  may  have  bought  the 
spices  that  evening.  They  went  to  the  tomb  at  sunrise,  which 
would  not  allow  time  to  buy  them  in  the  morning.  dXefyuxriv — 
anoint.  The  process  was  not  an  embalming,  which  was  unknown 
to  the  Jews,  but  simply  an  anointing. 

2.  Kai  Xlav  npun  (rrj)  fua  rtov  cra/3/3dTii)v 1 2  €p\ovrai  iirl  to  pvrj- 
/xctov,  dvarctAavTo?  tov  rjXiov —  And  very  early ,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  they  come  to  the  tomb ,  the  sun  having  risen .  Not  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  AV. 

TV  instead  of  rrj s  pia s,  Tisch.  RV.  (Treg.  marg.  WH.)  K  L  A  33, 

Memph.  without  t§,  Treg.  WH.  B  1.  Insert  rwv  before  ffapp&Twr, 

Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k  BKL  A  33,  69. 

3.  tXeyov  irpos  lavras  —  they  were  saying  to  each  other }  The 
impf.  denotes  what  they  were  saying  on  the  way. 


1  t#  fuf  rStv  <ra00dT«*  is  a  purely  Hebrew  phrase,  using  the  cardinal  for  the 
ordinal,  and  the  plural  trap fiaruv  for  the  week.  Win.  37,  1. 

2  On  this  reciprocal  use  of  the  reflexive  pronoun,  see  Thay.-Grm.  Lex . 
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4.  dvaxfxvXurrax  6  *  rjv  yap  /icyas  <r<j>68pa  —  the  stone  has 

been  rolled  back;  for  it  was  very  great.  The  greatness  of  the 
stone  is  really  the  reason  of  their  question,  but  he  adds  to  the 
question  the  way  that  it  turned  out,  as  a  part  of  the  one  event, 
before  he  introduces  the  explanation. 

&paK€K6\tffTcat  instead  of  &jroK€K6\iarai,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  and 

practically  all  sources. 

5.  €i<rc\0ov(rai  eh  r.  p.vrjp.elov —  having  entered  into  the  tomb . 
Mt.  says  that  the  angel  wa§  sitting  on  the  stone  outside.1  Lk., 
that  there  were  two  angels,  who  appeared  to  the  women,  not  on 
their  first  entrance  into  the  tomb,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  per¬ 
plexity  at  not  finding  the  body  of  Jesus.2  J.  speaks  of  only  one 
woman,  Mary  Magdalene,  who  came  to  the  sepulchre,  and  got  no 
farther  than  to  see  the  stone  rolled  away,  when  she  turned  back 
and  told  Peter  and  John,  who  came  immediately  and  found  the 
tomb  empty.  Mary  meantime  had  returned  and  saw  two  angels 
in  the  sepulchre,  and  then  Jesus  himself.3 

veavio-Kov — a  young  man.  This  is  the  form  which  the  angel 
took.  e$e0ap./3^6rj(rav  —  they  were  utterly  amazed.  c#c  in  com¬ 
position  means  utterly ,  out  and  out. 

6.  'Irjdovv  i  .  .  tov  N afcaprjvov  r.  c  croup  w/acvov — Jesus  the  Naza - 
renc ,  the  crucified .  Mt  omits  tov  Nafop^voV.4  Lk.  makes  the 
angels  ask,  why  seek  the  living  among  the  dead  ? 5  The  exact 
language  is  not  preserved  in  such  cases.  The  statement  common 
to  all  the  narratives  is,  that  the  one  whom  they  are  seeking  is  not 
there,  but  is  risen.  l&e,  6  toVos  —  see ,  the  place? 

1.  aWa  irrrayere,  ehrare  roh  puiOrjTah  avrov  teal  rq>  Uerpu)  —  but 
go,  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter.  Peter’s  name  is  not  mentioned 
separately  because  his  denial  puts  him  out  of  the  group  of  dis¬ 
ciples,  but  it  specifies  him  among  the  disciples  as  the  one  whose 
faith,  having  been  most  shaken,  needs  most  the  restorirfg  effect  of 
this  announcement.  Trpooyet  up. as  eh  ttjv  TaAiAatav  —  he  goes  before 
you  into  Galilee.  This  is  in  accordance  with  our  Lord’s  predic¬ 
tion  in  1428.  KaOtos  ct7rcv  vplv — as  he  told  you.  He  has  not  told 
them  directly  that  they  will  see  him,  but  that  is  implied  in  the  rest 
of  the  statement,  that  he  will  rise  and  will  go  before  them  into 
Galilee.  This  does  not  absolutely  rule  out  the  appearances  in 
Jerusalem,  which  are  narrated  in  v.9"30,  but  it  makes  it  probable 
that  they  were  not  included  in  the  scheme  of  this  book.  We  can 
scarcely  think  of  a  writer  recording  this  language  who  had  in  his 
mind  several  appearances  in  Judxa  before  they  went  into  Galilee. 
And  especially,  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the  promise  should  be 


1  Mt.  282  2  Lk.  24*.  3  J.  20I-U.  *  Mt.  286.  6  Lk.  246. 

6  On  this  use  of  I6«  as  an  interjection,  —  in  this  case  not  governing  the  noun 
which  follows,  —  see  on  1586. 
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of  appearances  in  Galilee,  and  that  the  appearances  themselves  in 
the  same  account  should  be  all  in  Judaea. 

8.  koll  c£cA0ovcrai  %<f>vyov  a iro  rov  pvrjfjLUov  *  cT^c  yap  avras  rpop. os 
k.  cKoracns  —  and  having  gone  out ,  they  fled  from  the  tomb  ;  for 
trembling  and  amazement  possessed  them .  Jkoracris  is  a  transport 
of  wonder,  and  amazement  that  carries  men  out  of  themselves, 
makes  them  beside  themselves.  ifoPovvro  —  for  they  were  afraid. 
This  shows  the  state  of  mind  that  produced  the  rpop. os  koI  focrra- 
o-is.  Mt.  says  that  great  joy,  as  well  as  fear,  entered  into  their 
feelings.1  Here  probably  our  Gospel  ends.  What  follows  comes 
evidently  from  a  later  hand,  and  is  intended  to  remove  the  abrupt¬ 
ness  of  the  ending  of  the  original.  All  that  Mk.  tells  us  there¬ 
fore  of  the  resurrection  is  the  announcement  of  it  by  the  angel, 
and  the  promise  that  Jesus  would  appear  to  his  disciples  in  Galilee, 
showing  that  this  appearance  is  included  in  the  scheme  of  this 
book,  though  not  narrated  by  it.  The  appendix  contains  no 
account  of  this  appearance  in  Galilee,  but  only  of  appearances  in 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity.  This  confinement  of  the  appearances 
of  Jesus  to  Galilee  is  common  to  this  Gospel  with  Mt.2  Lk.,  on 
the  other  hand,  records  only  appearances  in  Jerusalem  and  its 
neighborhood,  and  while  his  narrative  does  not  so  definitely 
exclude  appearances  in  Galilee,  as  Mt.  and  Mk.  do  appearances 
in  Judaea,  it  certainly  leaves  that  impression. 

Omit  Tax$,  quickly ,  before  t<f>vyov,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  and  most 
sources.  7 Ap,  for,  instead  of  Si,  and ,  after  el**,  Tisch.  Treg.  WH.  RV.  k 
BD,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Memph.  Pesh. 


THE  APPENDIX 

Verses  ^  are  omitted  by  Tisch.,  double-bracketed  by  WH., 
inserted  in  the  Revisers*  Text,  but  with  a  space  between  it  and 
the  preceding  passage,  and  Treg.  inserts  in  the  same  space  Kara 
Mapxov.  WH.,  in  their  Notes  on  Special  Passages,  pronounce 
against  the  genuineness.  This  is  done  primarily  on  the  authority 
of  K  B,  one  ms.  Lat.  Vet.  and  mss.  of  the  Arm.  and  ^Eth.  versions. 
L,  274  marg.,  the  ms.  of  Lat.  Vet.  mentioned  above,  Hard.  marg. 
and  A Eth.WM  manda  give  what  is  known  as  the  Shorter  Conclusion, 
as  follows  :  Ilarra  3c  ra  iraprjyytXpeva  roU  iripl  rov  U  irpov  <ruvrop.m 
i£ijyyei\av  *  /xcra  3c  ravra  #ca!  avros  o  *Ir)<rdvs  awo  dvaroA^s  kcu  a\pi 
Sixrca)?  i(air€OTu\cv  8t*  avrwv  to  Upov  kcu  a<f)6apTov  Krjpvypxi  Trjs 
alajvLov  (Tarrripuv;  —  And  they  reported  briefly  to  Peter  and  those  in 


1  Mt  388. 


2  Mt.  2810.16-20. 
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his  company  all  the  things  commanded.  And  after  these  things 
Jesus  himself  also  sent  forth  through  them  from  the  east  even  to 
the  west  the  holy  and  incorruptible  message  of  eternal  salvation. 
L  virtually  closes  the  Gospel  with  v.8,  and  gives  this  shorter  end¬ 
ing  as  current  in  some  places,  and  then  the  longer  ending  as  also 
current.  The  testimony  of  Eusebius,  Victor,  and  Jerome  is  that 
these  versions  were  to  be  found  in  some  mss.,  but  not  in  the 
oldest  or  best.  They  are  not  recognized  in  the  Ammonian 
sections  nor  the  Eusebian  canons.  And  there  is  an  ominous 
lack  of  reference  to  them  in  those  passages  of  the  Fathers  which 
treat,  for  instance,  of  baptism,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension. 
It  is  very  true  that  this  external  evidence  is  not  enough  by  itself, 
though  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  K  B  are  the  most 
important  witnesses  to  the  text. 

But  the  internal  evidence  for  the  omission  is  much  stronger 
than  the  external,  proving  conclusively  that  these  verses  could  not 
have  been  written  by  Mk.  The  linguistic  differences  alone  are 
enough  to  settle  this,  —  enough  to  show,  even  if  we  had  Mk.’s 
autograph,  that  they  were  not  original  with  him,  but  copied 
directly  from  another  source.  ckcZvo?  is  used  in  the  passage 
five  times  in  a  way  quite  unknown  to  the  Synoptics,  but  common 
to  the  fourth  Gospel,  iropcvopjan  is  used  three  times,  but  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  is  in  itself  so  common  a  word,  and  the  occasions  for  its  use 
occur  on  every  page.  In  this  section,  it  is  the  favorite  word  for 
going.  roZs  /act*  avrov  yevo/xeVois,  as  a  designation  of  the  disciples, 
is  another  unfamiliar  expression.  dtaopm,  as  a  verb  of  seeing, 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Mk.,  and  is  infrequent  elsewhere,  but 
is  used  twice  in  this  passage.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  verb  for  seeing 
in  the  passage,  doored)  also  occurs  twice  in  this  passage,  but  not 
elsewhere  in  this  Gospel.  Merd  (8c)  ravra  is  a  phrase  not  found 
in  Mt.  or  Mk.  It  occurs  a  few  times  in  Lk.,  and  constantly  in  Jn. 
*YoT€pov  is  another  expression  used  to  denote  succession  of  events, 
not  found  elsewhere  in  Mk.  davampov  occurs  only  here  in  the 
N.T.  pXairro)  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  only  in  Ek.  4s5. 
owtpyovvTo?  is  a  good  Pauline  word,  and  is  found  once  in  Jas., 
but  only  here  in  the  Gospels,  /fy&uovv  is  found  in  Paul’s  epistles 
and  in  Heb.,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels.  eiroicaXovfciv 
occurs  twice  in  1  Tim.,  and  once  in  1  Pet.,  but  not  elsewhere  in 
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the  Gospels.  To  sum  up,  there  are  in  all  163  words  in  this 
passage,  and  of  these,  19  words  and  2  phrases  are  peculiar,  not 
occurring  elsewhere  in  this  Gospel.  There  are  109  different 
words,  and  of  these,  11  words  and  2  phrases  do  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  this  Gospel.  Of  these,  the  use  of  vopevopm,  ^#c€i- 
vos,  and  Seaopm,  would  of  themselves  constitute  a  case,  being, 
from  the  frequency  of  their  use,  characteristic  and  distinctive  in 
this  vocabulary,  while  the  entire  disuse  of  these  common  words  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  rest  of  the  Gospel. 

But  the  argument  from  the  general  character  of  the  section  is 
stronger  still.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  mere  summarizing  of  the 
appearances  of  our  Lord,  a  manner  of  narration  entirely  foreign 
to  this  Gospel.  Mark  is  the  most  vivid  and  picturesque  of  die 
evangelists,  abbreviating  discourse,  but  amplifying  narration.  But 
this  is  a  mere  enumeration.  The  first  part  of  the  chapter,  relating 
the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  the  women,  is  a  good  example  of 
his  style,  and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  this  section. 

But  a  graver  objection  arises  from  the  character  of  the  <rqpjua 
that  are  promised  here  to  follow  believers.  The  casting  out  of 
demons,  and  the  cure  of  the  sick,  belong  strictly  to  the  class  of 
miracles  performed  by  our  Lord.  They  are  miracles  of  benefi¬ 
cence  performed  on  others.  And  in  the  speaking  with  tongues, 
possibly  we  do  not  get  outside  of  that  sphere.  But  we  do  have 
an  anticipation  of  the  new  conditions  of  the  apostolic  era  and  of 
the  charismata  which  distinguish  its  activity  from  our  Lord's,  that 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unexampled  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  More¬ 
over,  this  refers  either  to  the  speaking  with  foreign  tongues  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  or  to  the  ecstatic  speech  which  St  Paul  calls 
speaking  with  tongues  in  1  Cor.  If  the  former,  then  it  is  not  re¬ 
peated.  And  if  the  latter,  then  St.  Paul  depreciates  it,  and  for 
good  reasons.  Either  would  be  against  our  Lord's  selection  of  it 
here  as  a  representative  miracle.  But  the  taking  up  serpents,  and 
the  drinking  of  deadly  things  without  harm,  belong  strictly  to 
the  category  of  mere  thaumaturgy  ruled  out  by  Jesus.  Our  Lord 
does  not  exempt  himself  nor  his  disciples  from  the  natural  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  acts.  The  very  principle  of  his  kingdom  is, 
that  he  and  they  shall  take  their  place  in  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  human  life,  and  shall  there  be  exposed,  not  only  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dangers  of  that  life,  but  to  the  extraordinary  perils  incident 
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to  an  uncompromising  righteousness  in  an  evil  world,  and  with¬ 
out  any  miraculous  safeguards .  But  here,  that  miraculous  safe¬ 
guarding  is  promised  as  the  condition  distinctly  supplanting  the 
ordinary. 

But  the  most  serious  difficulty  with  this  passage  is,  that  it  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter  in  regard  to  the 
place  and  time  of  the  appearances  to  the  disciples,  following 
Lk.’s  account,  whereas  the  first  part  accords  with  Mt.’s  very  dif¬ 
ferent  scheme.  The  angels  tell  the  women  that  Jesus  precedes 
them  into  Galilee,  and  will  be  seen  by  his  disciples  there.  But 
the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  was  on  the  day  of  the  re¬ 
surrection,  and  near  the  tomb.  The  appearance  to  the  two  on 
their  way  into  the  country  was  evidently  that  to  the  disciples  going 
to  Emmaus,  also  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  And  that  to  the 
eleven  as  they  were  reclining  at  table,  was  evidently  also  identical 
with  that  recorded  in  Lk.  24*  sq.,  and  was  therefore  in  Jerusalem, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection.  Immediately  after  this, 
in  both  accounts,  comes  the  ascension,  and  leaves  no  time  for 
appearances  in  Galilee.  In  St.  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  no  appearances  in  Judaea,  except  that  to  the  women  on  their 
way  from  the  sepulchre.  They  have  received  from  the  angels  the 
same  message  as  in  Mk.  167,  that  Jesus  precedes  them  into  Galilee, 
and  in  accordance  with  this,  the  disciples  go  there,  and  Jesus 
appears  to  them  on  the  mountain.  Plainly,  then,  the  first  verses 
of  our  chapter  are  framed  on  Mt/s  scheme  of  the  Galilean 
appearances,  and  v.9"20  on  Lk.'s  scheme  of  appearances  in  Judaea. 
And  the  two  are  mutually  exclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ending  of  the  Gospel,  with  these  verses  omitted,  is  abrupt.  But 
if  this  abruptness  were  foreign  to  Mk.’s  manner,  it  would  not 
show  that  this  ending  is  genuine,  only  that  the  difficulty  was  felt 
by  copyists,  one  of  whom  supplied  this  ending,  and  another  the 
shorter  ending.  The  existence  of  the  two  is  presumptive  proof 
of  the  original  omission.  But  really,  the  brevity  of  this  ending  is 
quite  parallel  to  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  the  beginning  and 
ending  being  both  alike  outside  the  main  purpose  of  the  evangelist. 
It  is  not  strange  therefore,  but  rather  consonant  with  Mk.’s 
manner.1 


1  See  Introduction. 
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VARIOUS  APPEARANCES  TO  THE  DISCIPLES 

9-20.  The  first  appearance  is  said  to  be  to  Mary  Mag - 
dalene,  from  whom  he  had  cast  out  seven  demons .  Then 
there  is  the  appearance  “  in  another  form  ”  to  two  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  on  their  way  into  the  country .  Both  of  these  reports 
were  brought  to  the  disciples ,  and  were  received  with  in¬ 
credulity .  The  third  appearance  is  to  the  eleven  as  they  were 
reclining  at  table ,  when  Jesus  rebukes  their  lack  of  faith 
and  their  spiritual  obtuseness ,  and  gives  them  his  final  in¬ 
structions  and  promises .  They  were  to  go  into  all  the  world, 
and  proclaim  the  glad-tidings  to  all  creation.  He  who 
believes  their  message  and  is  baptized  will  be  saved;  and 
he  who  disbelieves  will  be  condemned.  Moreover \  believers 
were  to  be  accredited  by  certain  signs  done  in  his  name. 
They  were  to  cast  out  demons,  speak  with  tongues,  handle 
serpents  and  drink  poisons  with  impunity ,  and  heal  the  sick 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  After  this  discourse,  the  Lord 
was  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
God.  And  the  disciples  went  out  everywhere  with  their 
message,  the  Lord  helping  them,  and  confirming  their  word 
with  the  promised  signs . 

9.  ’Airaoras  Sc  irpau  irpanyj  craft  ft  arov  i <f>avrj  Trpwrov  Mapip  rrj  May- 
SiiArjvrj,  Trap 5  rjs  cKftiftXrjKti  ctttol  Sai/xovia  —  And  having  arisen  early 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week ,  he  appears  first  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
from  whom  he  had  cast  out  seven  demons.  This  is  not  a  c  alii  da 
junctura,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  written  by  Mk.  himself, 
with  what  he  had  just  written  in  mind.  The  identification  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  after  she  had  been  mentioned  three  times  in  the 
preceding  narrative,  is  especially  inconsistent,  trap  ijs  —  this  is 
the  only  case  of  the  use  of  this  prep,  in  describing  the  casting  out 
of  demons,  and  it  is  as  strange  as  it  is  unexampled.  This  appear¬ 
ance  to  Mary  Magdalene  is  given  in  J.  2014.  The  story  of  the 
different  appearances,  in  this  paragraph,  though  taken  from  differ¬ 
ent  gospels,  is  told  by  the  compiler  in  his  own  manner,  with  some 
marked  variations,  and  in  all  cases  in  a  condensed  form.  The  in¬ 
cident  of  the  seven  demons  is  from  Lk.  8a. 

rap*  tfs,  instead  of  &<p*  fa,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  CDL  33.  It  should  be 

remembered  that  k  B  do  not  contain  this  paragraph. 
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10.  cKctn;  —  this  unemphatic  use  of  ckcivos  reminds  us  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  but  is  foreign  to  Mk.  And  yet,  in  this  paragraph, 
it  is  found  in  v.1011-20.  The  use  in  v.18,  while  it  is  more  or  less 
emphatic,  is  foreign  to  Mk.’s  style.  iroptvOtlaa —  Here  is  a  more 
striking  anomaly.  For  this  word,  though  it  occurs  here  three 
times,  v.1012*13,  —  in  fact,  is  the  staple  word  for  going,  —  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Mk.,  though  it  is  so  common  a  word,  and  the 
occasions  for  its  use  are  so  frequent.  This  makes  the  striking 
feature,  that  this  common  word  is  dropped  from  Mk.’s  vocabulary, 
and  suddenly  appears  here.  The  other  evangelists  use  it  con¬ 
stantly.  to t5  /act’  avrov  ytvofxcvois  —  to  those  who  had  come  to  be 
(< associated )  with  him .  This  paraphrase  for  his  disciples  is  also 
unknown  to  Mk.,  and  to  the  other  evangelists.  irevOowri — weeping . 
This  word  irevOov <n  is  also  a  word  occurring  only  here  in  this  gospel, 
but  that  does  not  count,  as  it  is  about  the  rate  of  its  use  in  the 
other  books  of  the  N.T. 

11.  Mark  agrees  with  Luke  that  the  first  report  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  was  disbelieved.1  Mt.,  however,  states  that  the  message 
of  Jesus  was  acted  upon,  and  so  implies  their  belief  in  the  report 
of  the  resurrection.2  This  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  is 
condensed  from  J.  2011-18.  The  verbal  anomalies  are  in  the  use  of 
itccivoi,  cOedOrj,  and  rf7TLOTrj(rav.  iOtdOrj  is  used  twice  in  the  para¬ 
graph  here,  and  in  v.14,  and  nowhere  else  in  Mk.  r}m<rrrf(rav  is 
found  here  and  in  v.10  (twice  in  Lk.),  and  nowhere  else  in  Mk. 

12, 13.  This  appearance  to  the  two  on  their  way  into  the 
country  is  condensed  from  Lk.’s  account  of  the  appearance  to  the 
two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus.8  It  differs  from  that  in  its 
account  of  their  non-recognition  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  reception 
given  to  their  story.  Instead  of  the  iv  crcpa  pap^y,  in  another 
form ,  Lk.  attributes  their  failure  to  recognize  him  to  the  fact  that 
their  eyes  were  restrained  from  knowing  him.  And  instead  of  the 
unbelief  of  their  story  told  here,  Lk.,  on  the  contrary,  says  that 
the  eleven  met  them  with  the  story  of  Christ’s  actual  resurrection 
(ovtcos)  and  his  appearance  to  Peter.4  The  verbal  peculiarities 
are  in  the  use  of  /xcra  Tavra  and  n ropcvopcvois.  pcra  ravra  is  found 
in  Lk.,  is  very  frequent  in  J.,  but  is  not  found  in  Mt.  and  Mk. 

14.  This  appearance  to  the  eleven  on  the  evening  following  the 
resurrection  is  given  in  both  Lk.  and  J.5  It  differs  from  both  ac¬ 
counts  again  in  the  matter  of  Jesus’  reproach  of  their  unbelief  of 
the  stories  of  his  resurrection.  In  Lk.  it  is  not  this  for  which  he 
chides  them,  but  for  their  idea,  in  spite  of  their  acceptance  of 
those  stories,  that  his  present  appearance  was  that  of  a  ghost. 
J.  records  only  their  gladness.8  The  verbal  peculiarities  are  in  the 


1  Lk.  2411. 

2  Mt  2810- 16. 

8  Lk.  341*44. 
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5  Lk.  24»-»  J.  201*-®. 

6  Lk.  2434.87  j.  ao». 
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use  of  vorcpoK,  and  Omo-apcvoK;.  vorepov  is  found  in  the  other 
gospels,  but  not  elsewhere  in  Mk. 

Insert  3*  after  wrrepov,  Treg.  (Treg.  rnarg.  WH.)  RV.  AD,  mss.  Latt. 
Memph.  Syrr.  Add  iic  vexpwv,  from  the  dead  (Treg.  marg.  WH.)  AC*  X 
A  HarcL 

15.  These  last  words  in  Mt.  are  given  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee.1 
In  Lk.,  the  farewell  is  said  at  Bethany.8  These  instructions  in 
Lk.  are  given,  the  same  as  here,  at  the  supper  in  Jerusalem,  but 
they  are  separated  from  the  ascension  and  the  final  words.8  murg 
rij  KTicra  —  to  all  creation .  Every  creature ,  AV.,  would  require 
the  omission  of  the  article.  The  two  elements  prominent  in  these 
instructions,  the  preaching  and  the  baptizing,  are  common  to  Mt. 
and  Mk. 

16.  We  have  here  a  group  of  things  common  to  the  apostolic 
teaching,  but  new  to  the  Gospels.  This  is  the  first  mention  of 
baptism  since  the  baptism  of  John.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  even,  it 
is  not  mentioned  after  the  early  Judaean  ministry  of  our  Lord.4 
Then,  while  faith  is  enjoined  in  Jesus*  teaching,  it  is  nowhere,  in 
the  Synoptics,  singled  out  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  as,  of 
course,  baptism  is  not,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  In  fact, 
if  one  should  gather  up  into  a  single  statement  our  Lord’s  teach¬ 
ing  about  the  condition  of  salvation,  the  necessary  attitude  of  men 
towards  the  word,  it  would  be  obedience .  This  statement  inaugu¬ 
rates  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  apostolic  teaching. 

17.  ia  Of  the  signs  promised  here,  the  healing,  and  the  casting 
out  of  demons,  are  characteristic  of  our  Lord’s  activity  ;  the  speak¬ 
ing  with  tongues  is  new,  and  belongs  to  the  apostolic  period ;  and 
the  taking  up  of  serpents  and  drinking  poisons  with  impunity  is 
absolutely  foreign  to  our  Lord’s  principle.5  The  verbal  peculiari¬ 
ties  are  in  the  use  of  wapaKo\ov$rf<T€L(  ?),  and  Oavaatpov,  the  former 
occurring  only  here  in  Mk.,  and  the  latter  only  here  in  N.T. 

d«ro\ov0^<ret,  instead  of  wapaKoXovfl^rei,  Treg.  WH.  CL  icapaKoXovd^aei, 
AC2  33  (A  /&aKoXov0^<rei) .  There  is  a  meaning  of  closeness  of  attendance 
which  makes  *>apa*oXov0i}o’ei  much  more  individual  and  probable.  Omit 
Kaivdis,  new ,  after  7Xui<r<raiy,  Treg.  WH.  RV.  marg.  CL  A  Memph.  Insert 
«ral  Iv  reus  xe/xrir,  and  in  their  hands,  before  6<f>ets  dpovai ,  Treg.  (Treg. 
marg.  WH.)  C*™**  LM  marg.  X  A  Grk.  1,  32,  33,  Memph.  Cur.  Hard. 


THE  ASCENSION 

19.  ficra  to  XaXrjtrai  avrot?  —  after  speaking  to  them .  This  can 
refer  only  to  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord  at  the  supper  in 
Jerusalem.  If  it  had*  been  after  the  entire  event,  and  not  a  part 
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2  Lk.  24»-  *1. 


•  Lk.  24*-®. 
4J.  3*412. 


6  See  Note  on  the  Appendix. 
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of  the  event  coming  after  the  discourse,  something  less  specific 
than  this  fura  to  \a\r}<rai  would  have  been  given  as  the  mark  of 
time.  The  ascension  therefore,  according  to  this,  was  on  the 
evening  after  the  resurrection.  So  Lk.,  even  supposing  that  the 
omission  of  kcu  ave<f>ep€To  cis  rov  ovpavov  (Tisch.  omits,  and  WH. 
RV.  rnarg.  double  bracket)  is  accepted.1  Mt.,  however,  gives  the 
appearance  to  the  disciples  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee.2  #ccu  IkojOl- 
<tiv  €k  to v  &€ov  —  and  sat  dcnvn  on  the  right  hand  of  God \ 

This  belongs  to  the  creed,  not  to  history. 

Insert  'Irjvovt  after  6  Ktfptor,  Treg.  (Treg.  marg.  WH.)  RV.  CKL  A  I, 
22,  33,  124,  mss.  Lat.  Vet.  Vulg.  Syrr.  Memph. 

20.  The  Lord  helps  the  disciples  in  their  subsequent  work .  This 
statement  is  introduced  to  show  how  both  command  and  promise 
were  fulfilled  in  the  missionary  activity  of  the  disciples.  The 
verbal  peculiarities  are  in  the  use  of  ckcivoi,  iravToyovy  crwcpyowros, 
fitfiaiovvTos,  and  c7ra#coA.ov0ouvra>v.  iravra^ov  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Mk.  (once  in  Lk.).  crwcpyoiWos,  /3c/3oiovvto9,  CTraKoXovOovvTtov , 
are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels.  They  belong  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

Omit  ’A at  the  end,  Treg.  WH.  (Tisch.)  AC2  I,  33,  mss.  Latt.  Syrr. 


THE  RESURRECTION 

Mk.  does  not  himself  recount  any  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord. 
But  he  makes  the  angel  at  the  tomb  announce  the  resurrection, 
and  promise  that  the  Lord  would  meet  his  disciples  in  Galilee. 
The  difficulty  with  this  part  of  the  history  is  that  Mt  and  Mk. 
give  one  version  of  it,  Lk.  another,  the  Acts  still  a  third,  and 
1  Cor.  a  fourth.  The  account  in  Acts  coincides  with  Lk.  in  regard 
to  the  final  appearance,  but,  in  regard  to  the  time,  differs  from  it 
more  radically  than  either  of  the  others,  while  Paul  differs  from 
them  all  in  regard  to  the  persons  to  whom  Jesus  appeared.  But 
these  differences  of  detail  do  not  invalidate  the  main  fact.  The 
testimony  of  Paul  is  invaluable  here.  He  writes  his  account  about 
a.d.  58,  and  we  know  that  he  had  had  intercourse  with  both  Peter 
and  John,  and  James,  who  are  named  by  him  as  among  those  to 
whom  Jesus  appeared  after  his  resurrection.  This  first-hand  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  entirely  outweighs  any  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  details.  It  puts  the  latter  in  the  class  of  varieties 
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of  account  which  do  not  invalidate  nor  weaken  the  historicity  of 
any  record.  -^There  is  a  false  impression  made  by  the  unusual 
consistency  or  the  Synoptical  Gospels  which  weakens  unduly  their 
testimony  in  the  parts  where  they  show  more  independence  and 
variety.  Of  course,  Mt.  and  Mk.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lk.,  on 
the  other,  give  independent  and  varying  accounts  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  But  the  variety  is  caused  by  the  independence ;  it  is  no 
greater  than  the  ordinary  variations  of  independent  narratives, 
and  it  does  not  therefore  invalidate  the  main  fact  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  But  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  in  the  main,  in  their  record  of 
the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  are  interdependent,  and  so  there  is 
an  unusual  sameness  about  them.  This  should  not  weaken  their 
testimony,  when  they  become  independent,  and  so  variant. 


THE  ASCENSION 

The  result  of  textual  criticism  is  to  render  it  doubtful  if  there  is 
any  account  of  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels.  Mt., 
Mk.,  and  J.  contain  no  account  of  it.  And  the  passage  in  Lk. 
which  gives  it  is  put  in  the  column  of  doubtful  passages,  being 
omitted  by  Tisch.,  and  double-bracketed  by  WH.  RV.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Lk.  means  by  the  Suctt^  tbr’ 
aviw,  he  was  parted  from  them,  a  final  separation  from  the  disci¬ 
ples  on  that  first  day  following  the  resurrection.  And  this  brings 
it  directly  into  conflict  with  the  account  of  the  forty  days  in  Acts. 
Moreover,  the  story  in  Acts  is  the  only  one  that  relates,  or  even 
implies,  a  visible  ascent.  The  avt^tptro  in  Lk.,  and  avcXifaOrj  in 
Mk.,  though  their  presence  in  the  originals  is  impossible  in  Mk., 
and  doubtful  in  Lk.,  can  be  traced  back  to  first  century  sources 
through  the  old  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  so  that  they  can  be 
taken  as  witnesses  to  the  event.  But  neither  of  them  can  be 
taken  as  independent  witnesses  to  a  visible  ascent.  That  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  account  in  Acts. 
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Abiathar,  2®. 

Allegory,  1 2s. 

Anointing,  618. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  1314. 

Bartholomew,  318. 

Bartimaius,  io4®. 

Beelzebul,  32J. 

Beginning  of  Sal)bath,  I82. 

Bethany,  il1. 

Bethsaida,  b45. 

Beyschlag,  Life  of  Jesus ,  441k  et  passim, 
Boanerges,  317. 

Brothers  of  our  Lord,  318-31. 

Burton,  N.  T.  Moods  and  Tenses ,  I10 
et  passim. 

Caesarea  Philippi,  S27. 

Camel’s  hair,  i6.* 

Capernaum,  121. 

Chief  priest,  831. 

Children  and  dogs,  7s7. 

Cleansing  all  foods,  719. 

Cure  by  touch,  310. 

Cyrcne,  I520. 

Dalmanutha,  810. 

Decapolis,  520. 

Disciples  of  Pharisees,  218. 

Edersheim,  Life  of  Jesus ,  7®  et  passim. 
Elder,  8®i. 

Elijah,  i«  6«  1585. 

Evidence  of  a  passover,  6s9  71. 


Fasting,  218. 

First  last,  io81. 

Four  watches,  1384. 

Galilee,  I14;  Sea  of,  I10. 

Galilean  ministry,  i14b. 

Gardiner,  Harmony ,  338*. 

Gehenna,  943. 

Gennesaret,  b63. 

Gcrasenes,  51. 

Gethsemane,  1432. 

Giving  to  him  who  hath,  4®. 
Golgotha,  1522. 

Hackett,  Illustrations  of  Scripture ,  481. 
Hardness  of  heart,  b62. 

Hebrew  inf.  absolute,  710. 

Herod  Antipas,  614. 

Ilerodians,  3®. 

Herodias,  b17*. 

Hillel,  io2. 

Holtzmann,  Commenta  ry,  i29  et  passim. 
Hosanna,  u910. 

Idumcca,  3®. 

Inner  circle  of  disciples,  9*. 
Inscription  on  the  cross,  15®. 
Interpolation,  ical  vrjOTtlQ,  9®. 

Iscariot,  319. 

Jairus',  5®. 

James  of  Alphceus,  318. 

Jesus’  humanity,  b14  7s4  82  n18  1382; 
prayers,  b46;  anger,  36;  silence,  14®°. 


1  In  these  lists,  g  denotes  matter  of  a  general  character  preceding  or  following  a 
verse. 
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Jewish  criminal  procedure,  151. 

Joseph  of  Arimathara,  1548. 

Kingdom  of  God,  I15  947  io14,15;  of 
David,  II10. 

Lamp,  421. 

Laying  on  of  hands,  I41. 

Leaves  on  fig  tree,  1 18, 
legion,  59. 

Leper,  i49  “ 

Levi,  214. 

Liddell  and  Scott,  Lex.,  i86  et  passim. 
Locusts,  i6. 

Mark,  manner,  21- 13  4®  56  67  1528. 
Mary,  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  1540. 
Meyer  ^Commentary,  I4- 43  215  et  passim. 
Miracles  kept  secret,  I46  5s7  S28. 
Mission  of  twelve,  6rand*. 

Morison,  Commentary ,  3s8  et  passim. 
Mount  of  Olives,  14s8. 

Moving  a  mountain,  n22. 

Myrrh,  1528. 

Nathaniel,  318. 

Nazareth,  I9  61. 

Nazarcne,  io47. 

O.T.  parallels,  I411. 

Passover  hymn,  1428. 

Philip,  318. 

Place  of  eating  with  publicans,  215. 
Principle  of  accommodation,  io6. 
Prophet,  II82. 

Publicans,  216. 

Relation  of  Synoptics  to  each  other, 

j9.  13.  20.  23.  34  26-  13  3I6.  22.  35g  4I.  81.  35.  36 
^1?.  2.  5.  7.  9.  10. 13.  21.  25?  5!.  3.  8.  9.  19.  32  gl* 
932.50  ,013.46  ,,11  ,21  28g.35  , 3I  ,49. 
20.  47.  53.  59.  G5.  09.  70  ,^L  3.  17.  32.  36.  39.  43 
,61.5.6 


Relation  of  John  to  Synoptics,  316  6s4* 

39.45  ,,11  i443.44.  47.  53.*  58.69  ,£15.24.43.46 

1 6®. 

Repetition  of  miracle  of  feeding  mul¬ 
titude,  81*. 

Representative  miracle,  I89. 

Roadside,  44. 

Roman  policy,  156*18. 

Salome,  1540. 

Sanhedrim,  881. 

Satan,  3s4. 

Saving  by  losing,  8s6. 

Scene  of  Jesus’  ministry,  218. 

Scribes,  I22;  of  Pharisees,  216. 
Self-denial,  8s4. 

Shammai,  io2. 

Sidon,  38  y*4. 

Sign  from  heaven,  &1, 

Simon  the  Cyrenian,  1520. 

Son  of  David,  io47;  of  God,  I111  3U 
1 5s9;  of  man,  2128. 

Supernatural  darkness,  1588. 
Synagogue,  i2i*ndg. 

Syrophoenicia,  y24. 

Taking  up  cross,  8s4. 

Thaddaeus,  318. 

Thayer-Grimm,  Lex .,  214  et  passim. 

Veil  of  temple,  1588. 

Watches  of  night,  b48. 

Weiss,  Commentary,  Life  of  Jesus ,  543 
et  passim. 

Wife  putting  away  husband,  io12. 

Wild  honey,  I®. 

Winer,  N.  T.  Gram.,  I6  et  passim . 
Woman  with  issue  of  blood,  5“*- 

Young  man  who  followed  Jesus  after 
arrest,  1461. 


Zebedee,  119. 
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A/3/Sd  6  rar-fip,  1488. 
dyaOoroUut,  31. 
dyyapeviv,  9s2. 
dyvodta,  9s3. 
d7p6t,  514. 

dypvwiojf  I3*8. 
d8rjpov4<a,  I484. 
dfl/Ma,  I41. 
a/&*  ipxi>l*e*oi»  io80. 
dfcoXovtflw,  214. 
dXaXd/w,  5s8. 
aXiets,  I17. 
dfxaprwXds,  2U. 

'A/xt^v,  328. 
dfMpodot,  II6. 
dvapXhruf,  IO61. 
dvdyatov,  1416. 
dpaOeparlfu),  1471. 
dmx77<5du>,  io69. 
dWX«,  H41- 

dvbfxaKfddcv,  1464. 
dxoicplvopat,  3s8. 
dirtaroXos,  680. 
dxordaaopai,  646. 
dproL  rijs  irpotf&rews,  2W, 
dpx^vdywyoft  522. 
d<r^X7eta,  7M. 
dtnrd/'o/xat,  1518. 
al)Xi$,  I510. 
d<ppo<rvv7j,  y22. 

pairrlfa,  74. 
pdrrTKrpa,  I4. 

/Sacra vlfopat,  648. 
pifiXtov,  io4. 

P\CL<TT$,  4s7. 

(3\a<T<pr)p.{u,  T  322. 
p\a<T<pTjp.la,  T23. 

p\4iru)  e/s  xpdo’uiroi',  I214;  /xifr,  136; 
t/  d/cot/ere,  424. 


7eved,  919. 
yeviaia,  621. 

7^yi7;xa,  I426. 

yeotpyds,  121. 
ylvopai ,  9s3;  c/s,  1210. 

70WTer^a>,  I40  io17. 

tiaipoplfapa t,  I83. 

Wpw,  128. 

8evre,  117. 
dijXairyws,  82*. 
drfvdpiov ,  6s7  146. 

StapXh ru,  S26. 

8iad^K7it  1 4s4. 

Sianplvopai,  ii22. 

StaXoy urpAs,  y21. 
didaxt,  42  II18. 

£6\os,  722. 

Mra/us,  1 32s. 

iyelpu,  I81  212. 
lyhcro  IjXdev,  I®. 

c/  in  oaths,  812;  in  direct  questions, 
823. 

e//d  e/s,  io8. 

5m. 

e/s,  I2lrt;  ol/to*',  320. 

eZs,  I210;  /card  efs,  1419;  —  /cai  els,  IO87; 

for  Tcpuroi,  1 62. 
inpdXXw,  i48. 
inXenrhs,  1322. 
inrepiaaQs,  1481. 

^KTX^<r<rw,  1 22. 
iK<f>o\ 9os,  9*. 

'EXX^v/s,  723. 
ipfidTTut,  1427. 
ififiptpdopat,  I4- 43  441*  146. 

srpedpan  dnaddprtp,  l28;  6 *6 pan, 
941* 

ipayx*Xl£opai,  980. 

Midfonopai,  1516. 

^Xw»  619. 
tppvxa,  l86. 


7a{'o0vXdfuov,  1421. 
yeplfradai,  487. 
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it&xiva,  98. 

i^SerOf  I2l. 
i£ofjLo\o yi<a,  I6. 
ifyvala,  I22. 

££«  r^f  x^Patt  510* 
ivavpiov,  ry,  II12. 
ixi  r<p  6v6/xa.Tit  987. 
ixifidWto,  1472. 

^i<rwTp^xw»  9s5- 
*1/077  Aiov,  I114. 

€v86KT)(ra,  I11. 
eMrf*,  iSJ.2®.®-4*  3®. 
evKCUptu),  681. 

€VKOXU)T€pOVt  29. 
fu\o7etv,  641. 

evXoy  rfT6tt  1400. 
euxaPt<rT^w»  8°. 

*E</>0a^<i,  7s4. 

^Xw  =  possum,  148. 

tiipu6w,  8M. 

818. 

fan$,  918  io17. 

7)yep.u>vt  139  I516. 
rjp£aTot  with  inf.,  67  IO28. 
rj<t>i€v ,  ll1^. 

’Ii7<roDs,  I1. 

Z<cov6t,  I7  IO46. 

Ip&s,  I7. 

fra,  after  verbs  of  desire,  io86. 
koMs,  488. 

*a/  with  interrogative,  IO28. 
Katcrap,  I214. 

*0*0X07^0/,  9s9. 

Kavavatov,  318. 

Kapdla ,  2®. 

KCLpir6st  48. 

KiTapapvvu,  1440. 

KaraKvpicvu IO42. 
jcardXv/za,  1414. 

/cara0iX^w,  I448. 

Kirtvavn,  II1. 

/care£oi/<ndi*c«>,  IO42. 
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points,  —  and  this  is  true  of  all  commentaries,  —  but  they  have  given  us  a  work 
which  cannot  but  prove  valuable  to  the  critical  study  of  Paul’s  masterly  epis¬ 
tle.”  —  Zion's  Advocate. 

“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  on  Romans 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  do  much  to  popularize  this  admirable  and 
much  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  and  scholarly 
and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to  plain  Bible 
readers.”  —  The  Church  Standard. 

“A  commentary  with  a  very  distinct  character  and  purpose  of  its  own, 
which  brings  to  students  and  ministers  an  aid  which  they  cannot  obtain  else¬ 
where.  .  .  .  There  is  probably  no  other  commentary  in  which  criticism  has 
been  employed  so  successfully  and  impartially  to  bring  out  the  author’s 
thought.”  —  N.  Y.  Independent. 

“  We  have  nothing  but  heartiest  praise  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
commentary.  It  is  not  only  critical,  but  exegetical,  expository,  doctrinal, 
practical,  and  eminently  spiritual.  The  positive  conclusions  of  the  books  are 
very  numerous  and  are  stoutly,  gloriously  evangelical.  .  .  .  The  commentary 
does  not  fail  to  speak  with  the  utmost  reverence  of  the  whole  word  of  God.” 
The  Congregationalist. 
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EDITORS’  PREFACE. 


Theology  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances  in  recent 
years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have  been  opened  up, 
fresh  light  has  been  cast  upon  many  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  historical  method  has  been  applied  with 
important  results.  This  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library 
of  Theological  Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it. 
It  has  also  made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now 
to  secure  the  services  of  specialists  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enterprise 
which  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological  inquiry  up  to 
date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Theology.  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete  in  itself, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  prepare  a  volume 
of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  which  will  give  the  history 
and  literature  of  each  department,  as  well  as  of  Theology 
as  a  whole. 

The  Library  is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  Text-Books 
for  Students  of  Theology. 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  compact¬ 
ness  of  statement.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  in  view 
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that  large  and  increasing  class  of  students,  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic  and  thor¬ 
ough  exposition  of  Theological  Science.  Technical  matters 
will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  and  the 
text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attractive  as  possible. 

The  Library  is  international  and  interconfessional.  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Theology  as  a  science. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements  both 
of  the  results  of  Theological  Science  and  of  the  questions 
which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  different  departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  of  recognized  reputation  in 
the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They  will 
be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editors  in  the 
effort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may  adequately 
represent  the  present  condition  of  investigation,  and  indi¬ 
cate  the  way  for  further  progress. 

CHARLES  A.  BRIGGS. 

STEWART  D.  F.  SALMOND. 
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In  connection  with  this  Series,  the  publishers  have  pleasure  in  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  following  Volumes  are  published  or  arranged  for:  — 


Christian  Institutions. 
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History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

BY 

QEORQE  P.  FISHER,  D.D., 

Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  In  Yale  University. 


Crown  8vo,  $2.50  net. 


One  of  the  most  important  and  eagerly  looked  for  volumes  among 
those  announced  in  the  International  Theological  Library  has  been 
the  work  on  the  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  by  Prof.  George  P. 
Fisher,  of  Yale  University.  This  work  is  the  fruit  of  many  years  of 
study  and  experience  in  instruction  in  this  branch  of  Church  History. 
It  comprises  not  only  an  account  of  the  rise  of  dogmas  which  make 
up  the  established  creeds,  but,  also,  of  the  course  of  theological 
thought  and  discussion  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church  until  the 
present  time.  It  includes  thus  a  comprehensive  survey  of  modern 
theology  in  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  bodies,  with  a  clear 
statement  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  philosophical  and  scien¬ 
tific  researches  and  theories  of  recent  times. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PREFACE. 

“  A  number  of  the  ablest  of  the  recent  German  writers  on  Dogmengeschichte 
confine  themselves  to  a  description  of  the  rise  and  establishment  of  dogmas  in  the 
official  significance  of  the  term,  according  to  which  it  denotes  simply  the  accred¬ 
ited  tenets  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Church.  The  terminus  of  this  branch 
of  study  is,  therefore,  set  not  later  than  about  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  present  work,  the  history  of  theological  thought  is  carried  forward 
through  the  subsequent  essays  at  doctrinal  construction  down  to  the  present 
time.  In  other  words,  the  present  work  is  a  history  of  Doctrine ,  as  well  as  of 
Dogmas.  Those  who  hold  that  such  a  treatise  should  have  a  more  restricted  aim 
are  at  liberty  to  look  on  the  chapters  which  cover  all  this  additional  ground,  as 
being,  to  use  the  lawyer’s  phrase,  obiter  dicta.  It  is,  after  all,  a  question  of 
nomenclature.  A  history  of  modern  doctrinal  theology,  none  will  deny,  is  a 
legitimate  undertaking.” 
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Apologetics ; 

Or,  Christianity  Defensively  Stated. 


By  ALEXANDER  BALrtAIN  BRUCE,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow;  Author  of  "The  Training  of  the  Twelve,"  "The  Humilia¬ 
tion  of  Christ,"  "The  Kingdom  of  God,"  etc. 


Crown  8vo.  538  pp.  Net,  $3.50. 


Professor  Bruce’s  work  is  not  an  abstract  treatise  on  apologetics,  but  an 
apologetic  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  reference  to  whatever  in 
our  intellectual  environment  makes  faith  difficult  at  the  present  time. 

It  addresses  itself  to  men  whose  sympathies  are  with  Christianity,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  topics  of  pressing  concern  —  the  burning  questions  of  the  hour.  It 
is  offered  as  an  aid  to  faith  rather  than  a  buttress  of  received  belief  and  an 
armory  of  weapons  for  the  orthodox  believer. 

“The  book  throughout  exhibits  the  methods  and  the  results  of  conscientious, 
independent,  expert,  and  devout  Biblical  scholarship,  and  it-  is  of  permanent 
value.”  —  The  Congregationalism 

“The  practical  value  of  this  book  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank.”  — 
The  Independent. 

“  A  patient  and  scholarly  presentation  of  Christianity  under  aspects  best  fitted 
to  commend  it  to  *  ingenuous  and  truth-loving  minds.*  ”  —  The  Nation. 

“The  book  is  well-nigh  indispensable  to  those  who  propose  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.”  —  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

“  Professor  Bruce  does  not  consciously  evade  any  difficulty,  and  he  con¬ 
stantly  aims  to  be  completely  fair-minded.  For  this  reason  he  wins  from  the 
start  the  strong  confidence  of  the  reader.”  —  Advance. 

“  Its  admirable  spirit,  no  less  than  the  strength  of  its  arguments,  will  go  far 
to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  or  doubts  of  those  who  are  outside  of 
Christianity,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  infidels.”  —  New  York  Tribune. 

“  In  a  word,  he  tells  precisely  what  all  intelligent  persons  wish  to  know,  and 
tells  it  in  a  clear,  fresh,  and  convincing  manner.  Scarcely  any  one  has  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  rendered  the  service  of  showing  what  the  result  of  the  higher  criti¬ 
cism  is  for  the  proper  understanding  of  thfe  history  and  religion  of  Israel.”  — 
Andoz>er  Review. 

“  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  taken  a  book  in  hand  that  is  more  stimulating 
to  faith.  .  .  .  Without  commenting  further,  we  repeat  that  this  volume  is  the 
ablest,  most  scholarly,  most  advanced,  and  sharpest  defence  of  Christianity 
that  has  ever  been  written.  No  theological  library  should  be  without  it.**  — 
Zion's  Herald. 
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Dr.  Driver’s  volume  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  history  or  of  theology, 
but  is  a  critical  account  of  the  contents  and  structure  of  the  several 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  considered  as  Hebrew  literature,  pre-sup- 
posing  their  inspiration,  but  seeking  to  determine  the  precise  import 
and  scope  of  the  several  writings  by  the  means  of  critical  research 
and  inductive  evidence  and  in  this  way  to  reach  definite  conclusions  as 
far  as  possible,  with  regard  to  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  character  of  this  discussion  is  in  accord  with  the  general 
nature  of  scientific  critical  research  in  its  more  modern  aspects,  but 
Prof.  Driver’s  treatise  is  in  every  regard  reverent  and  in  harmony  with 
the  spiritual,  but  at  the  same  time  soundly  philosophical,  views  of  the 
best  Christian  scholars  of  our  day. 

“  It  is  the  most  scholarly  and  critical  work  in  the  English  language  on  the 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  research  in 
Germany.”— Prof.  Philip  Sciiaff,  D.D. 

“Canon  Driver  has  arranged  his  material  excellently,  is  succinct  without 
being  hurried  or  unclear,  and  treats  the  various  critical  problems  involved  with 

admirable  fairness  and  good  judgment.” — Prof.  C.  H.  Toy. 

* 

“  His  judgment  is  singularly  fair,  calm,  unbiassed,  and  independent.  It  is 
also  thoroughly  reverential.  .  .  .  The  service,  which  his  book  will  render  in  the 

present  confusion  of  mind  on  this  great  subject,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.” 

—  The  London  Times . 

“  As  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  book  in  the  English  language  equal  to  this 
4  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament’  for  the  student  who  desires 
to  understand  what  the  modem  criticism  thinks  about  the  Bible.” 

— Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  Christian  Union. 

“  The  book  is  one  worthy  of  its  subject,  thorough  in  its  treatment,  reverent  in 
its  tone,  sympathetic  in  its  estimate,  frank  in  its  recognition  of  difficulties,  conserv¬ 
ative  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  word)  in  its  statement  of  results.” 

— Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith,  in  the  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature. 

“  In  working  out  his  method  our  author  takes  up  each  book  in  order  and  goes 
through  it  with  marvelous  and  microscopic  care.  Every  verse,  every  clause,  word 
by  word,  is  sifted  and  weighed,  and  its  place  in  the  literary  organism  decided 
upon.” — The  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 
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"  It  contains  just  that  presentation  of  the  results  of  Old  Testament  criticism 
for  which  English  readers  in  this  department  have  been  waiting.  .  .  .  The 
whole  book  is  excellent ;  it  will  be  found  helpful,  characterized  as  it  is  all  through 
by  that  scholarly  poise  of  mind  which,  when  it  does  not  know,  is  not  ashamed  to 
present  degrees  of  probability.*1 — New  World, 

••  While  my  opinions  differ  widely  from  his,  I  am  delighted  with  the  book.  It 
is  a  full  and  compact  presentation  of  the  views  now  held  by  many  able  scholars. 
Alike  for  them  and  for  their  opponents  it  is  desirable  to  have  just  such  a  clear  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  matter  placed  within  reach.” 

— Prof.  Willis  J.  Bbbchbr,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary . 

"  .  .  .  Canon  Driver’s  book  is  characterized  throughout  by  thorough  Chris¬ 
tian  scholarship,  faithful  research,  caution  in  the  expression  of  mere  opinions,  candor 
in  the  statement  of  facts  and  of  the  necessary  inferences  from  them,  and  the  devout 
recognition  of  the  divine  inworking  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
tokens  of  divine  inspiration  in  the  literature  which  records  and  embodies  it’* 

— Dr.  A  P.  Peabody,  in  the  Cambridge  Tribune . 

"  To  faith  in  divine  revelation  and  profound  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the 
record  of  that  revelation  he  joins  a  broad,  general  scholarship,  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  an  intimate  familiarity  with  every  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  well  balanced  judgment  that  knows  how  to  discriminate  between 
the  certain  and  the  merely  probable,  a  strong  love  of  truth,  and  a  calm  courage  in 
setting  it  forth.” — Reformed  Quarterly  Review. 
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Dr.  Smyth’s  volume  fills  a  gap  in  English  ethical  literature,  as  it 
aims  to  give  a  scientific  and  complete  account  of  the  ethics  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness  and  life.  The  application  of  ethics  to  the  individual 
duties  and  social  problems  of  modern  life  and  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  are  among  the  specially  interesting  aspects  of  the  discussion. 
The  volume  is  a  worthy  successor  of  Prof.  Driver’s  “  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament,”  the  remarkably  successful  initial  volume  in  this  new 
Library. 

“It  is  by  no  means  a  dry  disquisition  on  ethics  in  general,  presenting  those 
views  of  life  and  duly  which  the  heathen  might  share  with  the  Christian,  but 
it  recognizes  Christianity  as  a  i>ower  in  the  world,  having  its  own  standard  of 
right,  and  using  means  for  the  realization  of  its  ideal  in  human  souls  and  in 
human  conduct.” — The  Journal  and  Messenger . 
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"As  this  book  is  the  latest  so  it  is  the  fullest  and  most  attractive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  that  we  are  familiar  with.  Patient  and  exhaustive  in  its 
method  of  inquiry,  and  stimulating  and  suggestive  in  the  topic  it  handles,  we 
are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  help  to  the  task  of  the  moral  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  human  life.” — The  Living  Church* 

"  This  work  of  Dr.  Smyth  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal,  while  it  is  com¬ 
prehensive,  it  is  developed  from  a  central  idea.  It  is  also  thoroughly,  often 
practically,  finished  in  the  details.  Part  Second  is  a  very  able  discussion  of 
practical  Christian  duties,  furnishing,  at  the  same  time,  many  pages  adapted 
to  devotional  Sunday  reading.” 

— Extract  from  a  letter  of  Rev,  George  N.  Boardman ,  D.D. 

11  This  book  of  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value. 
It  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship  and  American  Christian  thinking. 
It  is  a  work  which  has  been  wrought  out  with  remarkable  grasp  of  conception, 
and  power  of  just  analysis,  fullness  of  information,  richness  of  thought,  and 
affluence  of  apt  and  luminous  illustration.  Its  style  is  singularly  clear,  simple, 
facile,  and  strong.  Too  much  gratification  can  hardly  be  expressed  at  the  way 
the  author  lifts  the  whole  subject  of  ethics  up  out  of  the  slough  of  mere 
naturalism  into  its  own  place,  where  it  is  seen  to  be  illumined  by  the  Christian 
revelation  and  vision.” — The  Advance, 

"  Far  from  narrowing  the  subject  by  the  apparant  limitation  of  the  title, 
Christian  Ethics,  Dr.  Smyth  has  broadened  it  as  one  broadens  his  landscape 
by  ascending  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  view.  The  subjects  treated  cover 
the  whole  field  of  moral  and  spiritual  relations,  theoretical  and  practical,  natur¬ 
al  and  revealed,  individual  and  social,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  To  enthrone 
the  personal  Christ  as  the  true  content  of  the  ethical  ideal,  to  show  how  this 
ideal  is  realized  in  Christian  consciousness  and  how  applied  in  the  varied  de¬ 
partments  of  practical  life — these  are  the  main  objects  of  the  book  and  no 
objects  could  be  loftier.” — The  Congregationalist, 

“  It  is  a  noble  book.  So  far  as  I  know  Ethics  have  hitherto  been  treated 
exclusively  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  as  though  there  were  no  prophet 
of  the  Moral  Law  whose  interpretation  of  it  we  accept  as  final  and  authorita¬ 
tive.  In  treating  Ethics  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  Professor  Smyth 
has  made  a  notable  contribution  both  philosophically  and  practically.  His 
well-balanced  statement  of  the  Christian  sociological  principles,  his  moderate 
and  well-balanced  statement  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  sociological 
evolution,  and  his  exposition  of  the  duties  of  an  agnostic  toward  the  God  who 
is  unknown  to  him,  and  yet  whose  existence  is  not  denied,  strike  me  as  among 
the  most  admirable  features  of  a  book  admirable  throughout,  which  I  hope 
may  find  its  way  into  our  Christian  schools  and  seminaries  as  a  text-book.” 

— Extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr,  Lyman  A  bbott '. 
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